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THE COMING LAND BILL. 


Durine the last three months discussion on the land question has 
so far advanced that it is now possible to forecast, with some con- 
fidence, the proposals on which there will be a general agreement 
among reformers, and those which will form the subject of debate 
between the more and the less progressive sections of the new House 
of Commons. Leaving out of sight for the present the questions 
relating to householders in towns and their ground-landlords, there 
are three principles which may be said to have definitely established 
themselves in public opinion, and to furnish the problems which the 
Legislature will be called upon to solve. These principles are the 
following :—(1) That restrictions which interfere with the free and 
natural dealing in land must be abolished ;: (2) that if the existing 
relation of landlord and tenant can be shown in any degree to have 
contributed to the present agricultural collapse, or to hinder the 
country from rallying from it, that relation must be amended in the 
public interest ; and (3) that it is for the interest of the nation that 
the use and enjoyment of land should be more widely diffused than 
it is at present. I put aside, as beyond practical politics, Mr. George’s 
scheme for nationalization, and treat as equally visionary the opinion 
of those who imagine that after our electorate is re-organized the 
nation will tolerate our existing landed arrangements unchanged. 
Where then, in the middle ground of the practicable, do we find 
the inside and the outside measurements of the changes which a new 
Parliament may be expected to undertake? The outside measure- 
ment perhaps in certain speeches of Mr. Chamberlain, and in a 
draft Bill for the creation of a peasant-proprietary circulated by 
Mr. Reid and Mr. Jesse Collings; the inside measurement in the 
speeches of Mr. Goschen, especially in his very careful discourse 
delivered at Edinburgh on February Ist. What Mr. Goschen accepts 
will probably be, and has in fact been, accepted as authoritative by 
the semi-Conservative organs of middle-class opinion. It is there- 
fore important to notice at starting that Mr. Goschen explicitly 
abandons the position of the older political economists, who, like Sir 
James Caird, make it the object of a land-system only to produce the 
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greatest amount of food with the least expenditure of labour. “From 
a social point of view,” says Mr. Goschen, “I do not think it easy to 
exaggerate the advantage of having a large number of small pro- 
prietors; and I am not convinced by any argument that tells me that 
if you proceed on these lines, the aggregate produce of the country 
will be less. I can conceive it would be better that less produce 
should be raised in the country at large, while having a larger 
number of landed proprietors, than to see the whole land of the 
country remaining in the hands of a few, with a larger aggregate 
produce from the soil.” This admission of Mr. Goschen’s puts out of 
court—certainly not as a piece of scientific reasoning, but as a guide 
to coming legislation—the letter of Sir James Caird in defence of our 
existing system, which was published in the Times on the same day 
as Mr, Goschen’s Edinburgh address, and which the Conservative 
chorus, with an amusing want of perspicacity, extolled in the same 
breath with Mr. Goschen’s speech, not perceiving that the two lines 
of argument were in contradiction to one another and mutually 
destructive. If Mr. Goschen is right, Sir James Caird’s deductions 
are quite beside the point, for he recognises no standard but that of 
the maximum of production. If Sir James is right, Mr. Goschen is 
preaching rank heresy. Both indeed are bombarding Mr. Cham- 
berlain, but their shells fly into one another’s camp. 

There appears to me little doubt that public opinion, rightly or 
wrongly, has left behind it the old standpoint of the economists who 
asked only how to produce as much as possible. Therefore, although 
in my own personal judgment I should attach much more weight to 
anything said by Sir James Caird on the land-question than to any- 
thing said by Mr. Goschen, and am aware of nothing which makes 
Mr. Goschen a real authority on this subject, yet as he unquestionably 
represents a strong political section both among Liberals and intelli- 
gent Conservatives, I take his expressions on land-reform as valuable 
data in helping us to estimate the minimum likely to content those 
who desire any reform at all. Mr. Goschen’s words are, with some 
condensation, as follows :—‘I wish to see any fetters still remaining 
on the owners of land struck off, which prevent their dealing in the 
freest possible way with their land. I wish to see it made as saleable 
as Consols. I am not sure that we shall have reached the goal of our 
endeavours unless we have every title to land registered. I should 
like to see a land-register in every great local centre, in which 
transfers of land might take place with not very much greater difli- 
culty than transfers of Consols take place in the Bank of England. 
There are many owners prepared to sell; why do not people buy ? 
I believe that it is in consequence of the great difficulties as regards 
transfer,—settlement, entail, and all the legal difficulties of the case. 
It is bad for the country that the existing owner should be controlled 
by the dead hand of his ancestors. I say, let the living hand grasp 
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the living soil.” And in warning his audience against “crude 
panaceas ”’ like the Three F’s, Mr. Goschen adds, “ Let us try freedom 
first before we try interference of the State. I want to plead the 
cause of freedom against State interference; and that is one of the 
old Radical doctrines.” 

Now if the above phrases about the dead and the living hand are 
not a mere flourish of rhetoric, and a very misleading and unjustifiable 
one, they must mean that the “ owner ” of land is to be the owner out 
and out; that is, that family-settlements, which make the head of the 
family for the time being a mere life-owner, with “ remainders” 
vested in other people, must be absolutely abolished. Simple forms 
of transfer are excellent things, but Mr. Goschen must know perfectly 
well that what makes a man sell anything is, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, the desire to obtain the purchase-money. Lord Cairns, 
and the superior persons who drew up the Settled Land Act of 1882, 
affected to ignore this very rudimentary fact of human nature, and 
pretended to have done all that was necessary when they gave the 
tenant-for-life power to sell, but left the purchase-money subject to 
the trusts of the settlement. They moreover expressly excluded from 
the operation of their Act the family mansion on each estate and the 
grounds usually held with it, so that an encumbered owner who wished 
to get rid once and for all of the millstone round his neck, and to 
start in a less pretentious position, could not do so. It is impossible 
that Mr. Goschen, with his dislike for the “dead hand,” and his clear 
perception of the motives from which men really sell and buy, can 
intend anything less than the establishment of absolute ownership in 
land, and the extinction of all legal devices which give to the “owner” 
for the time being a merely fractional interest in the land or in the 
money for which it may be sold. I conclude therefore that no 
improved patchwork on the pattern of 1882 will satisfy Mr. Goschen 
and those whom he represents, but that they will demand from 
Government the abolition of family-settlements root and branch. 
Here then is the first point of the coming land-reform. 

It will, however, be no easy matter to give effect to this decision. 
A competent draftsman could no doubt draw up a Bill providing 
that, where any life-estate is followed by remainders over, the person 
first beneficially entitled should take both a legal and beneficial estate 
in fee-simple ; but the real difficulty will arise over mortgages and 
charges, and on this Mr. Goschen gives us absolutely no glimmer of 
light. On the one hand, if you wholly forbid mortgages you inter- 
fere with that natural and convenient use of land in which, like any 
article of personal property, it does duty as a pledge for repayment of 
money lent; and, on the other hand, if you allow mortgages and 
charges, you enable an owner of land who desires to tie it up in 
reality if not in name, to charge the land with a yearly payment 
amounting to its full value in favour of a succession of persons, and 
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so in effect to restore family-settlements. It will tax the ingenuity 
of the best lawyers whom the Government can consult to solve these 
difficulties satisfactorily. It appears to me absolutely useless to think 
of abolishing mortgages altogether, though of course if land is 
literally to be made as saleable as Consols, this would have to be done, 
for Consols, as an article of sale, belong absolutely to the person or 
persons in whose name they stand, and no one else can possess any 
recognised property in them. With a good deal of diffidence, and 
more with the hope of getting better suggestions from others than of 
solving the difficulty myself, I would suggest that a radical distinction 
be made between mortgages which are really commercial transactions, 
and charges on land made without pecuniary consideration, such as 
annuities to younger children; that the latter be made absolutely 
null and void, but that in the case of mortgages no more be required 
than that they be registered like Bills of Sale in a public office, with 
an affidavit setting forth the consideration. Owners of estates would 
then be unable to encumber them by the too-easy method of creating 
a charge in favour of their descendants, instead of selling the land 
and leaving them the money. And I cannot believe that when all 
mortgages were laid bare to the public eye, like Bills of Sale, landed 
proprietors would be so obstinately wedded to the existing system as 
to borrow large sums in order to create annuities by settling the 
interest of them upon their younger children. It is one thing to 
instruct a solicitor to insert in a will the words, “I charge my estate 
with the payment of £300 per annum to my son Henry,” and another 
thing to go with a money-covenant before a public official, to take an 
oath that you have really received the money alleged, and to see the 
transaction possibly recorded next Monday in a trade-advertiser 
among the compromising obligations of struggling shopkeepers. 

If in the matter of family-settlements Mr. Goschen only tells us what 
we ought to do, without giving us the least hint how to do it, there 
is certainly no want of definiteness in his recommendations with 
regard to transfer. There is to be a register of title at each local 
centre. <A register of title is beyond doubt something concrete, 
something that can be felt and handled; and Mr. Goschen makes us 
clearly understand that every title is to be registered. The object of 
registration being increased facility of sale, it follows that a transfer 
effected through the registry must give an indefeasible title ; other- 
wise the register would only be one additional title-deed for lawyers 
to examine: that is, the register must not be a mere entry-book of 
deeds, like those now existing in Middlesex and Yorkshire, but must 
be a scientific, authoritative, and conclusive record of the legal effect 
of every transaction in any way affecting any land within the district. 
An intending purchaser of a piece of land must be entitled to walk 
into the registry-office and ask the officials, Who is the owner of such 
and such a field?” and the official must have the means of saying to 
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him, “ The owner is A B, and if you purchase from A B, and register 
your purchase in this office, Her Majesty’s Government guarantees 
your absolute right against all persons and against all claims whatso- 
ever.” That is the meaning of a Government registry. It exists 
already in the United States ; and it was proposed in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
Irish Purchase Bill, in May last, to establish such machinery in 
Ireland for purchases to be effected under certain conditions by 
tenants. Nothing more perfect in the way of land-transfer can be 
imagined than the system which Mr. Gladstone’s Government then 
proposed to establish in Ireland; and although the measure excited 
little attention in the political hubbub of last session, and had to be 
dropped as soon as introduced, it will undoubtedly serve as a model 
to those who desire the establishment of a universal registration of 
title in England. Observe, however, that while Government only 
proposed to establish this registration in the case of certain specific 
purchases to be effected by Irish tenants, Mr. Goschen distinctly de- 
mands that the registration of title in England shall be compulsory and 
universal. What English landlords will say to this it will be inter- 
esting to observe. Mr. Goschen is a man of Very nice discrimination 
in matters of liberty, and he tells us that he is “ pleading the cause of 
freedom against State interference;” otherwise one might have 


thought that a measure compelling every one who claimed any 


species of interest in land—any right, present or future, any mort- 
gage or charge, easement, common-right, dowry, pension or annuity 
in any way connected with land, to place his papers in the hands of 
a Government official, to disclose and lay bare before the public every 
fault in his title and every gap in his proof of lawful ownership, and 
when this is done to pay for the very considerable cost of the opera- 
tion—this, I say, but for Mr. Goschen’s assurance that he is pleading 
for individual freedom against State interference, would appear to 
me about as resolute and far-reaching an instance of State interference 
as any that we are acquainted with in recent times. 

Let me try to make this matter of registration somewhat clearer. 
The old rule of law was that, when any one bought land, he could 
require the seller to prove his title through his predecessors for sixty 
years back; otherwise the purchaser could break off the contract. 
The reason of this was as follows. Suppose a life-interest in land is 
left by will early in the century to A, then a youth, with remainder 
to A’s then unborn son, B. On coming of age in. 1825, A fraudu- 
lently, or by an erroneous construction, treats himself as absolute 
owner, and sells the land out and out to a purchaser who does not 
discover the mistake. The land in due course passes by will to the 
purchaser’s child and grandchild. The latter, about 1880, sells to C, 
never suspecting that he is not absolute owner of the land. Now if 
C’s lawyers only see the documents, wills, &c., subsequent to the 
original purchase in 1825, they will have no means of knowing that 
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the title is utterly worthless, and that there isan unknown personage, 
A’s son, entitled to enter into possession of the property and to oust 
everybody else from it as soon as A, now an old man, dies. This they 
could only ascertain by going back to the original deed of 1825, and 
the papers which passed with it. These would enable them to dis- 
cover that A could sell no more than his own life-interest in the 
property. It is one of the nuisances and absurdities of our system of 
life-interests and limited ownerships, that, whereas a plain man buy- 
ing land and reading the Statutes of Limitations would suppose that 
twelve years’ uncontested possession would give him a good prescrip- 
tive title, the law is nothing of the kind. The rights of the possessor 
only accrue as against the persons at that moment entitled to claim 
actual possession, or those claiming directly through them. There 
may be someone else whose right of actual possession only begins after 
the extinction of a number of intermediate life-interests, and against 
such person the Statutes of Limitations does not begin to run until 
these lives are all extinct. In the instance given above, A’s son has 
no right to claim the land till his father’s death in 1885. The twelve 
years which must run against him in favour of the actual possessor 
do not begin till then ; so that the representative of those who bought 
the land in 1825 may be turned out in 1896 by a forgotten remainder- 
man after seventy-one years bon4-fide and uninterrupted possession. 
This is what the advocates of Government registration must bear 
in mind. It is usual in transactions between private vendors and 
purchasers of land not to go so far back with the title as sixty years ; 
and among the “conditions of sale” there are almost always certain 
stipulations as to the date from which the title shall be deduced, and 
as to certain matters which are to be accepted without proof or 
inquiry. This is reasonable between private persons, for land would 
be almost unsaleable if absolute strictness in the demonstration of 
title were everywhere exacted. But when Government comes in and 
undertakes to supply every owner with an indefeasible title, and 
to guarantee him that, come who may, no law-court shall be entitled 
to listen to a single word on behalf of any adverse claim, then, in mere 
justice to those who may have as yet unenforceable rights, rights of 
which they are themselves perhaps not aware, Government will be 
bound to exact the utmost strictness in proof of title. Otherwise, it 
will either deprive a good many people of their lawful property, or, 
in the alternative, will burden the taxpayer with the payment of 
compensation to those whom its own hasty and imperfect procedure has 
injured. Also, if the Government too easily accepts a mere state- 
ment of possessory rights without documentary proof, we shall find, 
in the present deplorable state of administrative nihilism as regards 
all public and common lands, that Mr. Winans or some other enter- 


prising American has enrolled and acquired an indefeasible title to 
Hyde Park. 
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There are one or two further questions which the practical mind 
may be pardoned for raising in connection with registration. Are 
all houses in London and other towns to be registered, or only land ? 
In the former case, John Bull’s biil for this little new luxury will be 
something almost to compare with his fighting and his drinking 
bills. Again, on what map or survey is the registration to be based ? 
The new 25-inch Ordnance Map is one of the finest, if not the very 
finest, work of the kind ever executed. A landowner can at the 
expense of a few shillings purchase at the office in St. Martin’s Lane 
a map of his estate such as no conceivable private outlay could have 
secured for him. Every ditch, every gate, every tree by the roadside 
is marked ; and an area-book gives the extent of each field, corrected 
to the thousandth part of an acre. But this splendid work is unfor- 
tunately completed only for a small part of England. For the rest 
the official map is still the Tithe Survey, executed forty years ago, 
and so much out of date through alterations of boundaries, enclosures, 
and new arrangements of fields, that it is sometimes a matter of 
difficulty to identify the “parcels” of an estate sold with the delinea- 
tion of the same in the Tithe Survey. The number by which each 
field is marked in the new Ordnance Map is never that by which the 
same field is marked in the Tithe Map ; and it appears to me that there 
is often a considerable difference in the area given, even where the 
boundaries have not changed. Now to carry out the registration on 
the basis of the old antiquated Tithe Survey when the new Ordnance 
Map has come into existence would be a reductio ad absurdum of the 
whole thing. On the other hand, it is impossible that the Ordnance 
Map can be completed for many years. It appears therefore that 
there is no help for it, but that we must have registration by 
the Ordnance Map in one part of the country and registration by the 
Tithe Map in another ; and that as the Ordnance Survey advances it 
will be necessary to keep up a continual process of rewriting the 
register, and substituting for the old Tithe numbers, boundaries, and 
figures those of the new Ordnance Survey. 

These are some of the difficulties arising in connection with a com- 
pulsory registration of titles, the chief of them being, as I conceive, 
the opposition which will be offered to the process by landowners, 
and the extreme resistance which they will make to the payment of 
the heavy cost involved. In certain proposals for land-reform which 
I ventured to submit to the public elsewhere, after full consideration 
of the subject of compulsory registration I advisedly abstained from 
inserting it, believing the difficulties to be so great that it was better 
not to raise the question at all. However, Mr. Goschen, with his 
great parliamentary position and experience, has now declared that 
the thing is to be done. We must all be thankful to hear it ; and if 
the Liberal party are wise, they will entreat Mr. Chamberlain to 
hold his peace while this part of the reforming programme is being 
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accomplished. Mr. Goschen must not be allowed to sit apart and 
pray, like the Mahdi, while we get our heads broken. No, he must 
come into the thick of the fight. “Out with your title-deeds ; it is 
Goschen who declares to you that there is no interference with your 
freedom. Off with your trunks of old papers to the Town Hall; 
unbosom yourselves to the Commissioner ; tell him all about that bit 
of common land which the Radicals say never belonged to your 
father, and the trust-deed which was interpreted in so many different 
ways. It is not the State interfering with you; oh no, nothing 
of the kind! And, wretches, is it possible that you are grumbling at 
the cost? Incredible! You surely cannot mean to blaspheme the 
principles of Gladstonian finance.” 

There will be work enough for Mr. Goschen and those whom he 
may honour with his assistance before the abolition of family-settle- 
ments and the compulsory registration of title are fairly effected. 
Mr. Goschen will then say that all that requires to be done has been 
done, and he will part company with Liberals who desire to take fur- 
ther steps in land-reform. We shall then enter the debateable ground 
on which the advocates of an improved tenure for the farmer and of 
the creation of a system facilitating the use or acquisition of land by 
labourers and villagers will be resisted by Mr. Goschen and others, 
who, after supporting one immense piece of State interference, will 
then fall back on the principle of /aissez faire. It will be desirable 
that public opinion should, in the meantime, decide whether legislation 
is, or is not, to be confined within Mr. Goschen’s limits; and the best 
means of assisting public opinion towards this decision will be to state 
what is desired by moderate reformers, who are far from assenting to 
the rough schemes which Mr. Goschen has attributed to them. 
“Beware,” says Mr. Goschen, “of crude panaceas like the Three F’s. 
They distract attention from what is really required, and they are 
inconsistent with one another. You cannot have both fair rents and 
free sales of tenant-right, for, when the incoming tenant has paid the 
outgoing tenant a sum for his occupancy, the interest on this sum 
becomes part of the rent, and, if it is too much, no authority can sub- 
sequently reduce it. You cannot, therefore, with free sales unite the 
power of fixing fair rents.” Now, with regard to the Three F’s, no 
one with any sort of responsible position has ever proposed them in 
England. The most that has been said is that reforms are necessary 
in the direction of the Three F’s. Mr. Goschen is setting up a man 
of straw in order that he may have the pleasure of knocking him 
down; and others who know less about the matter than Mr. Goschen 
have belaboured the dummy with great vehemence. It so happens 
that in this case the man of straw has a gun under his arm, which 
goes off in the following manner. The favourite argument against 
State interference with rents is, that if rents were fixed by any public 
authority, landlords would cease to make improvements on their 
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estates, and the country would immensely suffer thereby. Now the 
fact that many landlords do spend largely in improvements is palpable 
to everybody, but what proportion do the sums spent in improve- 
ments bear to the rental of the kingdom and the capital value of the 
land? Sir James Caird, writing rather from the landlord’s point of 
view, estimates the annual expenditure of landlords, during the last 
thirty years or so, at £2,000,000. The rental is £67,000,000; the 
average expenditure, therefore, is less than 3 per cent. of the rent. I 
declare that I was never so astonished at any fact in agricultural 
statistics as when I first saw Sir James Caird’s estimate of the average 
of landlords’ expenditure. I had always believed it to be at least 
three or four times greater; and from my own experience of land- 
management and a knowledge of the expenses on various persons’ 
estates, I should have considered a man who spent no more than 3 per 
cent. of his rental on improvements as a most indifferent landlord. 
Sir James Caird estimates the capital value of the soil of the United 
Kingdom at £2,000,000,000. Set this by the side of the annual 
£2,000,000, and can there be any more telling answer to the state- 
ment that the prosperity of the country has been created by landlords’ 
outlay ? If the landlords had been spending at their present rate every 
year since the Norman conquest, they would not have parted with a 
capital sum equal to that on which they now receive rental. Moreover, 
buildings, roads, and drains wear out, so that of the annual £2,000,000 
a good deal must be spent in mere renewals. The sum, though large 
in itself, which has been spent during the last thirty years in actual 
improvements must be much less than a single year’s rental. This, 
however, is by the way, and is intended to show that the case of those 
who dwell on the all-importance of landlords’ improvements is not so 
strong as they imagine. The State could easily have lent the tenants 
an equal amount of capital to make the same improvements, had the 
tenants’ legal position been such that he could give the State valid 
security. 

I now return to the Three F’s. The contention of the advocates 
of a change in farmers’ tenure is that capital is above all things 
now necessary for British agriculture, and that capital would flow 
into it more freely if the farmer had greater security and more 
complete rights of realising the results of his own skill, industry, and 
enterprise. I am perfectly aware that there is no class of men 
who are so well able to take care of themselves as farmers are 
individually ; but there is also no class of men so little capable of 
combination, and so apt to prefer a trifling advantage over a 
neighbour to the pursuit of the general interest of their class. The 
best farmers acknowledge this and regret it. It is not from any illu- 
sion as to the characteristics of many of these suffering saints that I 
urge an improvement in their tenure, but mainly with the object of 
getting more capital invested in the farming business, without which 
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it is difficult to see how we shall ever recover from the present col- 
lapse. Moreover, I contend that whereas the Legislature has, in the 
public interest, declared that tenants are to possess certain legal rights, 
under the present conditions of tenure tenants can be, and in many 
cases daily are, arbitrarily prevented from exercising these legal 
rights. What, then, is demanded by practical men? That the tenant 
should have absolute fixity in his holding? No; but that a tenant 
receiving notice to quit should, if he believes that he is being expelled 
merely for a capricious or oppressive motive, have the right to appeal 
to some public authority against the expulsion. During the snow- 
storm of last January in the north of England, I counted fifteen hares 
on two fields on a small farm, and asked the local agent with whom 
I was travelling whether the farmers in those parts did not know of 
the Hares and Rabbits Act. “Yes,” he said, “they know it as well 
as you do, but they also know that it is the rule on this estate that a 
tenant killing hares will have to leave.” That is, the Legislature in 
the public interest says that every tenant must have the right of 
killing certain destructive creatures; but the landlord says, “If you 
exercise the right which the law gives you, I shall turn you out 
of your home.” If this is to continue, it will be the sheerest waste 
of time for Parliament to trouble itself any more about the Game 
Laws. It will be mere claptrap and imposture for the Liberal party 
to say that the tenant may do this and may do that, if the penalty 
for his doing so is to be expulsion from his home. The only way out 
of this is to give the tenant the right of appealing to some local 
authority, and obtaining a reversal of the notice to quit, if he can 
show that it is thoroughly causeless or oppressive. For any good 
reason, whether a fault on the part of the tenant or the landlord’s 
reasonable intention to put the land to some other use, the local 
authority would not interfere with the landlord’s action. 

Granting this, then we are inevitably led to something in the nature 
of Fair Rents; for to say that a landlord may arbitrarily demand an 
enormous rent in the case of a tenant who kills a hare is the same 
thing as saying that he may expel him. It is useless to grant an 
appeal against expulsion if we do not grant an appeal against an 
extravagant raising of rent. It will probably be wise to avoid the 
term Land Court in dealing with Fair Rents, and to suggest in its 
place some local authority, such as a committee of the County Board, 
which might act rather as a friendly arbitrator than as an adminis- 
trator of law. I never could understand the repugnance which some 
people suppose landlords would feel towards a Board for fixing rents 
in cases of disagreement. Sydney Smith said that an Englishman 
who had not £5,000 a year ought to apologize whenever he expressed 
a political opinion; and I suppose that a small landowner ought 
similarly to apologize for expressing any opinion relating to his greater 
brethren. Having myself been haggling with a tenant for the last 
six months about £10 more or less in his rent, I should have esteemed 
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it the greatest comfort to be able to go straight to some public autho- 
rity and get the matter fixed, and would gladly have paid the costs on 
both sides. As to the statement that landlords would cease to improve 
their estates if rents were liable to be fixed from without, I believe 
that it is entirely without foundation in fact, and that those who 
repeat it misrepresent the feelings and habits of English landlords. 
No one proposes to reduce the landlord to the condition of the mere 
holder of a fixed rent-charge. If the rent were at any given date 
settled by the Board, the landlord and tenant would then be in just 
the same position as if they were beginning a lease with a fixed rent ; 
and it is notorious that landlords are constantly laying out money 
during leases by agreement with the tenant that they shall receive a 
percentage on the outlay. Of course the rent fixed by the Board might 
similarly be raised by agreement between landlord and tenant; and 
of course any Board in subsequently hearing an application relating 
to rent would take account of the sums expended by the landlord. 
Whether in the case of now existing leases it is desirable that a public 
authority should come to the tenant’s assistance is no doubt open to 
question. I confess that in view of the extraordinary circumstances 
of the last eight years, and the unprecedented disturbance of prices, 
it does seem to me that the State might fairly resort to exceptional 
action, and relieve tenants in certain cases from obligations which, 
through no fault of their own, it is impossible that they can fulfil 
without paying away their capital in rent and without impoverishing 
the soil. It is, however, not probable that such a measure will be 
proposed unless farmers should show themselves much more anxious 
for it than they have hitherto appeared. 

To pass on to free sale of his holding by the tenant. The reason 
why this is demanded is that without it a tenant cannot be sure of 
reaping the fruit of his own well-directed expenditure and industry. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act does, no doubt, give the tenant com- 
pensation for various specific improvements, the measure of his com- 
pensation being the increased value given to the farm by these 
improvements. But no schedule of an Act of Parliament can really 
summarize all the modes by which a tenant may increase the value 
of his holding. For instance, every practical agriculturist knows 
that adjoining farms receive different prices for the same dairy- 
produce. This is because one man conducts his business better 
than another, and so supplies a better article. The effect is that the 
farm gets a high reputation, so that any one taking it is sure to have 
customers and connection ready-made, and thus the landlord is 
able to obtain a higher rent for it. In this case the Agricultural 
Holdings Act cannot prevent the landlord from profiting by the 
tenant’s skill and expenditure, or even from raising the tenant’s own 
rent because he has by his energy added to the value of the farm. 
Farmers are strictly within the limits of equity when they claim the 
right of selling their tenancy for the best that they can get for it, for 
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such a free sale is the only possible way in which the farmer, on 
leaving, can get the full reward of his work and improvements. Of 
course Free Sale implies that there shall be some protection against 
an arbitrary raising of rent. Mr. Goschen has indeed discovered 
that Free Sale and Fair Rent are incompatible, because the interest 
on the sum which is once paid by the incoming tenant can never 
afterwards be lowered. He might as well say that Fair Rent is 
incompatible with paying the outgoing tenant £100 for a good bull. 
Certainly the interest on the sum once paid cannot afterwards be 
lowered, but the incomer makes his purchase of the tenancy once for 
all, just as he purchases a team of carthorses, and if he makes a bad 
bargain no doubt he must put up with it. But the outgoing tenant 
cannot, like the landlord, come year after year and say, “ You must 
give me twenty pounds more, or I will turn you out.” To make Mr. 
Goschen’s argument complete, the outgoing tenant ought to be paid, 
not by a fixed sum, but by an annuity liable to be increased at his own 
pleasure. So far from Fair Rent and Free Sale being incompatible, 
the latter is impossible without the former. When a tenant who has 
improved the value of the farm by careful husbandry, by keeping 
superior stock, and generally by a thousand daily business-like acts, 
which make all the difference to a farm, but are not and cannot be 
enumerated in any Agricultural Holdings Act—when such a tenant 
thinks of leaving the farm, he will, in the event of his unfortunately 
not being able to agree with his landlord, apply to the Board and get 
a rent settled, in which rent the difference which he has made to the 
farm by his own proficiency ought not to be included. At this rent 
he will be able to sell his holding, and the price paid him by the 
incomer will be the just return on his own labour and skill. Of course 
the landlord ought to be protected from having an unsuitable tenant 
thrust upon him, by the right of obtaining a decision of the Board 
based on any objection which he may raise against the new tenant. 

Thus far in the direction of the Three F’s. The first, the so-called 
Fixity, amounts to no more than the right of appeal when an expulsion 
is oppressive, capricious, or unjustifiable. The second is in essence the 
right of applying to a Board against an unjustifiable increase of rent ; 
to what extent this right should be generalised is a difficult question, 
and will be answered differently by many who will disagree with Mr. 
Goschen’s position that there should be no such right at all. The 
third, Free Sale, is a claim for the commercial and industrial principle 
that a man should be allowed to get the best he can for what he has 
himself produced. If these are crude panaceas, the moral and econo- 
mical laws affecting the agricultural population of England are 
different from those which govern the rest of mankind. 

I propose in a future article to consider the prospects of legislation 
in its bearing on the labourer, the small holder, and a possible peasant 
proprietary. C. A. Fyrre. 
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THERE are certain books by the best of English authors which unfor- 
tunately are put into the hands of children and read at an age when 
it isimpossible to appreciate them. They produce, however, so much 
impression as to be remembered sufficiently to prevent many people 
reading them again when the reading would be more profitable. 
Robinson Crusoe is one of these books and Gulliver’s Trave/s another. 
It would seem as though few people remembered the College of 
Inventors and Endowment of Research in the kingdom of Laputa, 
or surely our Radical philosophers and theorists would have hesitated 
before dogmatising on what they know so little of as the management 
of land, or imagining that improvement consists in subverting custom 
and doing exactly the opposite of that which our fathers have done. 
Mr. Fyffe has published a lecture on the land question, and since 
its first publication has added an imprimatur by Sir Charles Dilke, in 
which Sir Charles expresses the hope that Mr. Fyffe may represent 
the city of Oxford. This is sufficient to explain the use of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s name as a sanction for a pamphlet on a subject with 
which Sir Charles Dilke has, perhaps, even less acquaintance than his 
protégé. Mr. Fyffe’s pamphlet is in itself an electioneering bid for 
the support of the more ignorant voters, of the same nature though 
less in degree than the publications of Mr. Henry George. Mr. Fyffe 
claims to have some years’ experience—he does not say how many—in 
the management of corporate estates ; but as he tells the reader in the 
same sentence that he possesses a small landed property of which 
150 acres are thrown on his hands, it is evident that he does not 
practise what he preaches, namely, a sufficient reduction of rent. It is 
true, also, that at the outset he refers to the midlands and south-east of 
England, but as he goes on he writes as though his observations applied 
to the whole country, instead of their being of very partial application. 
He makes an unfortunate reference to what he imagines an intelli- 
gent foreigner would say if he travelled through these midlands and 
south-east of England, and appears to be ignorant of all that M. Le 
Play has written in praise of the English tenure and cultivation and 
against the instability of the French system, and the impoverishment 
of the French agricultural population caused by the costly inter- 
vention of the notaries at every death, and want of continuity in 
manufacturing industries, which rarely pass from father to son. Mr. 
Fyffe imagines the surprise of this foreigner at the English importing 
several millions’ worth of various produce from France and other 
countries, amongst others £3,000,000 worth of poultry and eggs; yet 
Mr. Fyffe does not appear to know that this is chiefly owing to the 
differential rates in favour of the foreigner on the Kent and Sussex 
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railways, which have not yet been overhauled by the Railway Com- 
mission. 

The first section of this pamphlet is against entails and settlements. 
It is a sufficient answer to all Radical arguments against these that 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Jesse Collings for promoting peasant pro- 
prietors provides, in clause 12, that the owner may devise in favour of 
one person for life, with remainder in favour of one other person ; it 
also allows of mortgaging the entire holding. Now Mr. Jesse Collings 
and his coadjutors must have done this either because the nature of 
things requires that land should be devised to more than one person 
on account of the possibility of the deaths of the testator and devisee 
occurring simultaneously or at a very short interval, or else they 
have made this concession to the general feeling of all Englishmen. 
If so, why are these owners of small holdings to be alone favoured ? 
This Bill has been described as a Bill to promote pauperism ; it might 
also be described as a Bill to promote jobbery and corruption amongst 
local authorities, which, having been authorised to acquire any land 
compulsorily they may please to select, are to be authorised by 
clause 53 to sell or dispose of, in any way they think proper, any 
superfluous lands, or lands that they may be unable profitably to 
apply for the purposes of the Act. Another door is opened to specu- 
lation by subsection 6 of clause 8, by which the local authority may 
purchase any yeoman holding at any time for any purpose of public 
improvement or building purposes, with payment for improvements 
and 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, subsection 3 having already 
laid down that the price given to the original owner, two-thirds of 
which may be advanced by the local authority, should be a reason- 
able price. When land is going a-begging, what man in his senses 
would buy land from a local authority, which, besides being fettered 
by so many conditions, may be taken from him at any moment. 
The only good part of the Bill, or rather the only good intention of 
the Bill, namely, the facilitating the purchase of their holdings by 
tenants from landlords willing to sell, would be much better and more 
easily carried out by parliamentary power being given to the Land 
Improvement Company (which acts under the Land Commissioners, 
and is a guasi Government office) to grant loans to tenants towards 
completing the price of their farms. It is not necessary to bring the 
expensive machinery of a local authority for this purpose to every 
district ; all landlords willing to sell to their tenants would know of 
the existence of the Land Improvement Company, and would arrange 
matters with them for their tenants; and in such cases the prices to 
tenants would be almost certain to be reasonable, as the holdings 
would probably not be offered to them if there were any higher 
bidders in the neighbourhood. Ten years ago there were a consider- 
able number of freeholders occupying their own land in a district I am 
acquainted with, now only two remain, and one of them isin a poor way. 

To return to the question of entail and settlements, to read Radical 
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theories on the subject one would think they knew nothing of Lord 
Cairns’ Settled Estates and Conveyancing Improvement Acts of 1882. 
Mr. Fyffe alludes to the first only to misrepresent it entirely. He 
says it makes it easier for a tenant for life to deal with his property 
by sale or otherwise, but that if there are trustees with powers of sale, 
the tenant has to get their consent. This is by no means the fact: 
the Act gives the power of sale and leasing; the trustees’ consent is 
not required except in special cases, such as the sale of a mansion. 
All they have to do is to see that the proceeds of the sale are rein- 
vested for the remainder-man. This Act so entirely overrides entails 
and settlements of land that solicitors are receiving complaints from 
their clients against the stringency of this Act. Clause 51 makes 
void any provision of a settlement, will, or other instrument executed 
before or after the passing of the Act purporting or attempting to 
prevent a tenant for life exercising any power under the Act. 

The Conveyancing Improvement Act has shortened conveyances 
and reduced solicitors’ charges to the lowest limit compatible with the 
necessary definitions and identification of land. Removing one’s 
neighbour’s landmark is a practice not confined to the ancient 
Israelites, and tenants holding under different owners sometimes 
innocently remove fences, to the subsequent detriment of one or other 
of the owners. As to Mr. Fyffe’s wish that mortgages and charges 
should be registered, I do not see any objection to it, except that it 
has been tried and found to be a failure. His objection to mortgages 
in the abstract may be answered by the fact that Mr. Jesse Collings’ 
Bill provides for them, and therefore recognises their necessity or 
convenience. The great exaggeration of the complaints made against 
settlements even before the passing of Lord Cairns’ Acts is shown by 
the following statement made by a friend of the writer’s. Some of 
the figures given go to disprove other allegations of Mr. Fyffe and 
his friends as to labourers, on subsistence, wages, and other matters. 

When this gentleman came into possession of estates of a total 
value of about £20,000 a year, nearly all of which were in strict 
settlement, he found them encumbered to the amount in round num- 
bers of £140,000. Notwithstanding that they were strictly settled, 
he was able long before the passing of the Act of 1882 to sell portions 
of the settled estate, and to reduce the encumbrances to about 
£20,000. During fifteen years £8,969 was expended over a portion of 
the property of a yearly rental of nearly £11,000, in erecting two new 
farmhouses and buildings, rebuilding some fifteen farmhouses, enlarg- 
ing and improving farmhouses and buildings, rebuilding eight cot- 
tages, exclusive of cost of repairs by labourers on the estate; and 
£2,054 on the restoration of eight churches connected with the 
property. 

On one estate, about 3,200 acres are divided into 141 holdings ; of 
these 46 are over 20 acres, 39 under 20 acres, 6 holdings of land 
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only, and about 50 cottages with gardens only. Of these tenants, 30 
began life as labourers, and some are so still. These 30 holdings 
comprise 728 acres, divided as follows: 74 acres, 70, 60, 50, 50, 48, 
48, 43, 40, 38, 34, and the rest of smaller quantities. Seven of 
the tenants holding the largest of these farms got on by their own 
thrift, industry, and good management. Three others got money with 
their wives; but this indicates thrift on the part of their fathers-in- 
law, who were not of a different class from themselves. On an adjoin- 
ing estate, eight tenants holding about 220 acres among them began 
life as labourers. 

Mr. Fyffe attributes the migration of labourers to the towns to the 
miserable life which they lead and the absence of any means of 
bettering their position. It is rather due to the greater attractions 
and allurements of town life, as well as to the higher wages; but there 
is reason to doubt whether many agricultural labourers have left the 
country for the towns, and whether those who have flocked into the towns 
are not rather village artisans whose industry was no longer flourish- 
ing. Mr. Fyffe says that, though a million acres have been turned into 
grass, there is no increase in the number of cattle. Apparently he 
has never heard of cattle plague and foot-and-mouth disease, and 
that till last session no serious attempt was made by the Government 
to prevent its free introduction from abroad. He says probably 
£100,000,000 at least is required to set pastoral farming on a satis- 
factory footing. Thisis very wild talk. Does he want £100,000,000 
to stock the million acres withdrawn from corn, and to slightly 
increase the existing stock on the old pastures ? and did he remember 
that £100,000,000 is nearly double the whole rents of Great Britain, 
agricultural rent and ground rent together ? 

Some others of the extreme philosophers propose that the right of 
the individual to hold land should be limited in extent; in other 
words, they would prohibit the existence of large estates. Consider- 
ing that the great estates are the best managed and the lowest rented, 
that on them the tenants hold from father to son; and that the pro- 
posal to limit estates would lead to the reduction in size of farms, few 
farmers will agree with them. The proportion of land held in large 
estates in England has been as much exaggerated by Mr. Bright as 
the capacity of a hare’s stomach compared with that of a sheep used 
to be by that gentleman. A letter in the Morning Post of February 4, 
dealing with the ignorance of Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain of 
other matters than manufactures, reminds the public of Mr. Bright 
having said that one hare per acre was a proper allowance, which 
should not be exceeded. I remember it was said, but I am not sure 
that Mr. Bright was the author of the saying. I calculate that, on 
a property where there is a good show of hares, and coursing meet- 
ings take place, there are about three hundred hares at the beginning 
of the shooting season and about one hundred at the end of it, or 
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thirteen acres to one hare. More than Mr. Bright’s allowance may 
sometimes be found in particular spots of grass fields, but that is a 
proof of the goodness of the pasture and aspect of the land. Twenty- 
seven hares were killed last year on a shooting of about one thousand 
acres, where there is no keeper; this was thought very good. 

The quantity of land continually advertised for sale in the Times, 
in quantities of all dimensions, shows that land is not so scarce or so 
difficult to get as these writers pretend. Large quantities of land are 
also continually offered for sale in the provinces without appearing in 
the Times advertisements. The scarcity of land is therefore neither 
a valid excuse nor the real motive for the desire to interfere with pro- 
perty and with the freedom of the individual. Large estates and 
large country houses generally go together; there may be large 
estates without country houses, but a large country house without an 
estate would be an absurdity and comparatively useless. That was 
the reason why Lord Cairns agreed to the proposal made by Lord 
Granville to add to the Settled Estates Act the power to sell a man- 
sion with the consent of the trustees, as the house would be of little 
use after the land had gone. 

On the other hand, the general feeling is that large country houses 
are beneficial. They are a source of enjoyment to many others 
besides their owners ; they are centres of civilisation or of culture in 
rural districts, and centres of expenditure beneficial to their neigh- 
bourhood. The Legislature has recognised and given effect to this 
view by passing what is called the Montgomery Act for Scotland, to 
encourage landowners to build residences by allowing them to borrow 
money on the estate to the amount of three years’ rent of the estate. 
In 1870 an Act was passed on the model of the Montgomery Act for 
Ireland, but allowing of charging only two instead of three years’ 
rent on the estate for the purpose of building a residence. It is 
only necessary to look at Ireland to see the bad effects of too small a 
number of large country houses. The disturbed state of that country 
has emptied most of the country houses it possessed, and has been the 
cause that no one has taken advantage of the Act above referred to; 
and if Mr. Parnell’s threats are carried out, the country will relapse 
materially as well as morally into the state of barbarism which existed 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Among all the Radical theorists, 
the palm for ignorance, malice, and predatory suggestions belongs to 
the writer of the article in the January number of this Review called 
“The Revolution of 1884.” He proposes that local authorities should 
be able to purchase any land ata “fair value.” He then defines a “fair 
value ” as that which a “ willing seller” would take from a “ willing 
purchaser.” This proposal means that the local authority should take 
land for any purpose of public utility at a “fair value” from an un- 
willing seller, or at the same price that would satisfy a willing seller. 
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Mansions, he says, should be rated at the price at which the owners 
would be willing to sell them, so that they would be, as he says, 
“ docketted ” with the legitimate market price for purposes both of 
taxation and expropriation. And what are these objects of public 
utility ? Not railways or objects of national interest, but experiments 
such as those contemplated in Mr. Jesse Collings’ Bill, for which there 
is plenty of room in the country without interfering with private 
rights, and destroying what is most beautiful and most worth pre- 
serving in the rural parts of England. 

Mr. Fyffe is a reactionary by the side of this revolutionist, for he 
says he would not injure the prospect at Blenheim or sacrifice the 
woods of Nuneham; or is it that the voters at Oxford are more cul- 
tured and less envious than those of Birmingham. This proposal to 
oblige owners to fix themselves the rates on their houses and land at 
the utmost limit to avoid expropriation is hardly worthy of a writer 
with any sense of what is due to himself or to a serious public. It 
looks as if it was imitated from a suggestion for replenishing the 
Exchequer in Joe Miller or some such repository of jokes, that men 
should be taxed according to the value they held in their own esti- 
mation. This would be an excellent way of fairly adjusting the 
balance of taxation in Mr. Chamberlain’s case, since quite recently 
he said he was not taxed sufficiently, as he only paid 6 per cent. in 
taxation on his income, most likely his net income. This discovery 
of his—for he treated it as a discovery—ought to open his eyes and 
the eyes of others to the injustice with which a far larger percentage 
is levied on the gross income of landowners and tenant farmers, whilst 
manufacturers, who contribute far less to poor-rates, and next to 
nothing to highway rates, are allowed to make all sorts of deductions 
for repairs and wear and tear. Also owners and occupiers, and occu- 
piers pay income-tax upon tithes, just as if these were their own 
property of which they made a free gift to the Church, which tithes 
are again subject to onerous taxation when they reach the hands of 
the clergy. 

With regard to restitution of lands said to be taken from the 
public, it is not necessary to say anything here, as enough has been 
said by those evening papers which, though usually irreconcilably 
opposed, have joined their forces against this doctrine of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s, as they had already done with regard to the lamentable 
state of the navy. An observation may, however, be made with 
regard to pieces of land by the roadside which have been enclosed. 
These bits of land never belonged to the public, but belong to 
the lord of the manor; and they were not waste, but wasted land ; 
and if it is a benefit to mankind to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, it is a benefit to bring them into cultivation. 
Mr. Chamberlain ought to know that it is now illegal to turn cattle 
into a road, because it makes the cattle in the fields go wild and break 
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through the fences. In Wales the Crown, as lord of the manor, 
claims all the waste land; and if a farmer encloses any small portion 
not wanted for traffic by the side of the road, the Office of Woods and 
Forests makes his landlord pay for it, and the cost of their conveyance 
is six times the price charged for the land taken into cultivation. 

Mr. Fyffe’s pamphlet also goes into the question of building leases, 
and with regard to this a rather singular phenomenon has occurred. 
The Foreign Office has lately attracted to itself much attention and 
some animadyersion for its neglect of its own business or foreign 
affairs, even when its attention had been repeatedly called to them by 
Prince Bismarck. It has, however, taken interest in home or domestic 
politics, for, from a Blue Book issued about the close of last year, it 
appears that her Majesty’s representatives abroad were instructed by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to inquire into and furnish 
information as to the system of tenure of dwelling houses in the 
countries in which they reside, for the use of the House of Commons, 
and nine questions were sent out, principally with regard to building 
leases. The information obtained is interesting, but it is to be hoped 
that the queries for which answers were required were prompted by 
Mr. Broadhurst, and that the Foreign Office was not so simple as to 
expect to find a condition of things which has grown up by degrees 
under English law in countries such as Servia, Greece, and others 
from which Montenegro has been omitted. We find that annual pay- 
ments and chief rents in perpetuity are to be found in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Baltic provinces, and Turkey. 
In Spain, since 1842, rent contracts are stated to “have been free 
from all improper interference on the part of the law.” In Finland we 
find our old friend the compound householder. In Poland almost 
all the land and houses are said to be mortgaged at 5 per cent. 
Something similar to English building leases exists in Sweden in 
the neighbourhood of towns, seaside and summer resorts, where the 
usual ground lease is for a term of fifty years; also in Finland, the 
Baltic provinces, France, and Turkey. What Sir John Walsham 
writes with regard to building leases in France is worth quoting, as 
it explains the principle of building leases, and from the short terms 
of leases in Paris seems to show that they are natural and convenient 
in places of great commercial activity. 


‘‘ With respect to the length of the leases when property is let for building 
purposes, on condition that the houses at the end of the term become the pro- 
* perty of the landlord, it is usual to calculate it on the probable income to be 
derived from the houses. The calculation is based on the principle that the 
lessee should not only obtain an annual income varying from 4 to 6 per cent. 
of the capital expended, but that the money laid out on the buildings shuld 
be redeemed. 

‘It would be very difficult to fix an average for the duration of this kind of 
lease, much depending on the commercial, industrial, and social conditions of 
a particular locality. 
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‘‘In Paris there is land which has been let on good terms for the period of 
thirty years. Large dwelling houses have been built upon it, which have 
realised excellent profits for the lessees, and are now doing the same for the 
landlords, into whose hands the houses have come. As a general rule, how- 
ever, building leases of this category exceed thirty years.” 


Mr. Fyffe is indignant at the speculative builder ; he must mean an 
impecunious builder, for Messrs. Cubitt, Trollope, Waller, and others 
are speculative builders, and without them people would have a long 
time to wait for their houses. If Mr. Fyffe had employed a surveyor 
he would not have suffered from the delays of the five firms of soli- 
citors; also their costs must have fallen on the builder, not on him. 
It has been pointed out to me by a solicitor of considerable expe- 
rience of leasehold property that— 


‘*Mr. Fyffe’s case with the speculative builder happens exactly the samo, 
only on a more extensive scale, with regard to freeholders, because in many 
cases the builders borrow money to pay for freehold land before they have spent 
one penny upon it, whereas by taking a lease they save the necessity of finding 
any money until their buildings are commenced. They are an objectionable 
class to deal with, but the country would hardly get on without them. They 
have certainly tended to provide a better class of house outside the towns, and 
have built on a scale which capitalists would never have ventured on.” 


It may be added that where the leasehold property is of any extent, 
the lessor probably in all cases takes care to check and supervise the 
plans of the speculative builder; for my part, in the case of dwellings 
for working people, I have usually required something better than 
the measurements required by the Land Commissioners for cottages 
built by loans under their sanction. Those who object to building 
leases should read very sensible papers in vol. xvii. of the Transactions 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, by Mr. Howard Martin and Mr. Robert 
Mann, in which the latter shows how the present system may be 
gradually altered without violent breach of contract. 

Another proposal of the theorists is that every cottager should have 
an acre of land. This shows how unpractical and ignorant the theorists 
are of the subject they write upon. An acre is too much or too little; 
it is too little to keep a cow, and far too large for a garden; to cultivate 
a garden of that size would take the cottager too much time. In those 
parts of the country where every cottage has a garden, the gardens 
are mostly about one-eighth of an acre in size, and the labourers have 
Saturday afternoons to attend to them. A landlord whose cottage 
gardens are of one-eighth of an acre in extent, informed his cottagers 
that he would enlarge their gardens from the adjoining farmland, 
for any that asked for more land ; out of some hundreds, he only got 
two or three applications, and he became convinced that one-eighth 
of an acre is the most suitable size for a cottage garden. Ignorance 
of agricultural matters on the part of the city-bred reformers is 
perhaps most displayed in the proposition that pleasure parks taken 
out of cultivation should be heavily taxed ; “ substantially ” is the word 
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used, but as parks are already generally throughout the country rated 
above their value as agricultural land, any increase of taxation would 
be heavy and unjust. But the great mistake is to suppose that parks 
do not contribute their full quota and fully do their duty in the busi- 
ness of land to produce food. If there are any which do not serve as 
leys or public pastures taking in the surplus stock for which there is 
not room on the farms, and providing bulls for them, it must be that 
the land is too poor to be used as pasture. Here Mr. Jesse Collings’ 
Bill again comes to the rescue; for as he wishes to establish more 
public pastures, he cannot logically join with those who would wish 
to tax heavily those which already exist, and which in the present 
state of depression are not too profitable, as they require manure and 
lime dressing as much as pasture fields of smaller dimensions. 

Although my opinions as to the advantages of the English system 
of tenure and cultivation have not been arrived at without compari- 
son with what I have seen in many countries of Europe and Asia, yet 
they may not be considered as impartial, and I am glad to be able to 
cite the foregoing remarks, the observations of a tenant farmer, 
which are written from another standpoint’ :— 


“Few subjects occupy so much attention at the present time as 
‘agriculture,’ its various relations to the landlord, the tenant, the 
labourer, and to the nation at large. And although so important, 
how few who write on this subject have a thorough practical know- 
ledge of their own. When one has to be guided by the opinion of 
others how difficult is it to get at the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. It is said there is nothing more deceptive than figures 
without a practical knowledge of the subject to which they refer. This 
is strongly illustrated by the enormous sums of money lost in specu- 
tions of different kinds through the dishonest reports and statements 
of people who live on their unfortunate dupes. I would also ask 
readers to think for amoment how many young gentlemen they have 
known who have been misguided and have embraced entirely wrong 
ideas from articles written on the subject of agriculture ; have spent 
a few of their most valuable years, and afterwards given the pursuit 
up in disgust, finding it quite different to what they had been led to 
expect. I have heard and read a great deal lately how our would-be 
reformers would turn topsy-turvey all our well-tried and time- 
honoured customs, and would enact in their stead some of the wildest 
ideas that one could well imagine. They tell us that all entails and 
settlements in land ought to be abrogated. 

“T would ask theorists of this school to calmly look round and make 
personal inquiries from tenants on ‘unsettled’ estates—those who 
have the misfortune to have had their farms severed from a large 


(1) These remarks, I may say, are the independent criticisms of an Anglesey farmer, 
which, at my request, Lord Stanley has incorporated in his paper.—Ep. F, R. 
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previously entailed estate and are now the tenants of enterprising 
men of business, who may have bought the property and are deter- 
mined to have as much interest for their money as it is possible to 
screw out of the tenant. It may be and frequently is the case that 
the tenant and his forefathers have lived for generations on the farm, 
and not unfrequently have it in a very good state of cultivation, with 
buildings, fences, and drains made mostly at their own expense, and 
in other ways comfortably circumstanced. It is the cries from not a 
few of this class who are being reduced to poverty that have no doubt 
attracted the attention of some kind and well-disposed people who are 
being misled into the idea that the fault is entail or settlement. 

“Happily the law of entail is still the statute law of this kingdom. 
Should it ever be abrogated, instead of a gradual increase in produc- 
tion, as has been going on for years, we should find fewer and fewer 
who would care to devote their time and energies to agriculture, and 
what is now becoming a science would gradually but surely drift 
away, and our production fall back to what it was in years gone by. 

“The craze about small holdings, it was thought, had well-nigh been 
only a theory of the past, but seeing that it is still cherished by some, 
I may as well just give it a passing glance, although I have little doubt 
it has gone forever. In my humble opinion theorists who have.enter- 
tained this notion had been attracted by seeing small plots cultivated 
near our large towns and cities, and have said to themselves, ‘If they 
will pay there why not pay everywhere ?’ little thinking of the 
thousand obstacles in the way of transporting such produce in such a 
state as would command a market. It is most absurd to say that land 
will produce more to a labourer than to an experienced farmer, who 
has been taught and has studied his business. A labourer is employed 
to do his portion of the work, while the farmer has to do the most 
important part, viz. buying and selling, selecting and taking proper 
care of stock and seeds, and to regulate scores of other things required 
for the proper working of the farm. In the county of Anglesey, 
where we have a quantity of small holdings—the tenants of which 
are, as a rule, now reduced, and in some cases worse fed and clad than 
a pauper—the small holder, having to remain at home to do the com- 
bined duties of labourer, has little or no knowledge of the market value 
of the article he has to sell, hence the disadvantage at which he is 
placed. As to fixity of tenure to the cultivator, in his visit to a large 
entailed estate I would ask the reader to inquire from the tenants 
how long their family have held the farm. I venture to say that he 
would find some who cannot go back to the time when his family 
first came, and he can find some who are paying exactly the same 
rent as their forefathers paid sixty to eighty years ago. Not so with 
the ‘unsettled’ estate tenants. More can be found who have not 
been on their farms ten years, and during that period have had their 
rents advanced twice or thrice. 
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“Tdo not say that the present settlements could not be improved ; 
I believe they could. I believe that landlords of settled estates ought 
to have wider bounds in the granting of leases, &c., to worthy tenants 
for longer periods than twenty-one years. A young, energetic man 
taking to a farm, going in for extensive improvements, will find the 
twenty-one years gone before he has finished his improvements, leaving 
out of the question repayment for his outlay. On the other hand, as 
is often the case when a farmer dies, his son gets the first offer of the 
farm, and generally takes it. Should he turn out to be a worthless 
man and neglect his farm, what a hardship to a landlord to be com- 
pelled to allow him to go on in his idle ways, and what a loss to the ) 
nation through the production of such a farm being decreased! If 
we have fixity of tenure, what is to prevent this? Some landlords 
spoke strongly in favour of the Agricultural Holdings Act because it 
recommended itself as more economical, while at the same time it was 
supposed to protect the tenants. Tenants have been known to do large ie 
building improvements on the strength of it, only to find that the 
landlord, by way of excuse, did not approve of the materials used, 
and so get out of his responsibility. Tenants now see that it is much 
preferable to get materials as was the old custom when they had no 
intention or expectation of leaving. Under the Ground Game Act 
the most, in fact the only, destructive game is under the control of the 
tenant, so that if these do him any damage it is his own fault. Of 
late a system of letting the game to sportsmen for the sake of, say, a 
shilling an acre at the utmost, and without offering it to the tenant, 
who ought to have the first offer to rent it; but if, on the other 
hand, the landlord and his friends care for the sport, no one would 
be more welcome, or find in the tenant a better game preserver. 
Having offered some suggestions on the relation of landlord and 
tenant, I should like to say a few words on the laying out of farms 
with cottages necessary for the labourer and his family. Except ‘ 
near towns, the most convenient size for a mixed farm is sixty to 
seventy acres, which requires the same quantity of horses and imple- 
ments as if half the size. When above seventy acres it requires two 
pairs of horses to do the ordinary work of a farm of one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred acres. For a farm of seventy acres one cottage 
will do as a rule, and for the larger farm you require two or three. ‘E: 
Our cottagers’ wages as a rule are 8s. to 11s. per week in cash. He 2. 
is fed at the farmhouse, and has his cottage and about one-fourth of 
an acre of garden, which is quite ample, and as much as he can keep 
in order without neglecting his duty to his employer, to grow a few 
early potatoes, vegetables, and odds and ends. He is also allowed to 
plant a sack of potatoes, or as much as will produce a cartload, the 
farmer supplying the manure, the land, and the cultivation 
except weeding, and frequently paying him to assist his wife and 
family to gather the crop. In some places he is still allowed to keep 
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a sheep or two, or have a cow’s grass with less wages ; this custom is 
gradually dying out. They purchase milk and butter, but frequently 
get the buttermilk, as well as straw under their pigs, free. 

“ My attention has lately been directed to two other absurd notions. 
In few words, they propose to inflict a fine on the landowner who 
happens to possess a good grazing park if he won’t half ruin it by 
ploughing it up. We have a few in this county, and would gladly 
welcome more. To plough these up would be a national loss; they 
produce the finest quality of beef and mutton, which is always saleable 
at remunerative prices. If they were cultivated most likely they 
would produce good crops for a time, but these would not realise so 
much as beef or mutton, and if we had a wet season it might not make 
half somuch. This notion is clearly one of jealousy and ill-feeling, and 
we are inclined to think that it ought to be placed in the same category 
as the restoration to the public of all lands that have been taken from 
them. I am inclined to think that commons, wherever situated, 
ought by all means to be enclosed; the duty of the apportionment 
ought to be undertaken by the local authority. Immediately the lots 
have been settled, the owners of common rights ought at once to 
fence them in and cultivate them. Should they neglect to do this a 
heavy tax might be imposed. With regard to the production of corn 
in this country, I thought it was a universally admitted fact that the 
less we grow the better, if the land is at all suitable for grazing. 
Carriage of grain at this moment is as little from the remotest country 
to London as it is from here. Heavy railway rates are another great. 
drawback to farmers ; but notwithstanding this, and the constant cry 
that is made, our great reformers won’t help us, but if any taxes are 
required put them on the land and buildings. Land is asked to keep 
and educate the poor ; our immense shipping interest and other com- 
mercial traffic are not asked to contribute a farthing. I believe our 
legislators have too much good sense to swallow such ideas. They 
need not go far to be convinced of their fallacy. Unfortunately too 
few of the farming class venture to put pen to paper. For one reason 
we have not the ability, and for another we wish to live peaceably 
with all men.” 


Last session, in the House of Lords, the Government gave their 
personal honour as a pledge that certain promises would be fulfilled. 
They will, however, allow the value of that pledge to be depreciated 
if they continue to tolerate the utterance of predatory suggestions by 
some of their number, and the support and countenance by others of 
them of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association, now that Mr. 
Goschen has called their attention to the wilful deviations from truth 
put forth by that Association in its almanac. 

SranLEy oF ALDERLEY. 








THE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT." 


Tr is pleasant to think that of one of our great English writers we at 
last have a truly faithful picture—one wherein no man can find 
offence, and with which her spirit may rest in peace undisturbed. 
The Life which her husband has given to the world is worthy of 
George Eliot ; it is such a life as she, with her instinctive dread of 
biographies, would have chosen to leave behind her, and it recalls with 
curious fidelity the mind and spirit of the original. 

Loving reverence has drawn a likeness which no literary art could 
have produced, and which the more familiar kinds of literary art 
would have cruelly spoiled. In form the book is new, so new and 
so successful in its method as perhaps to promise a new type of 
biography. It is an autobiography, not composed by the biographer 
herself, but put together out of letters, diaries, and notes extending 
over forty-two years, connected by so much narrative as the editor 
thought needful to give unity to the whole. But of the entire work 
of some fourteen hundred pages, there are hardly fifty by the editor 
himself, and these are in the same type and quietly blended with the 
journals and letters. The letters again appear, not in the too familiar 
way, in small type, solemnly copied from “ Dear Sir,” to “ Yours 
truly,” looking for all the world like fossil shells in the chalk cliff 
of the editorial big print, but they appear as fragments of autobio- 
graphy, duly pruned of mere frivolities, the margin alone disclosing 
the date, the occasion, and the person addressed. 

The Life so composed is in every sense an autobiography, yet it is 
free from the defects natural to all autobiographies. When a man 
writes his own life he is ex hypothesi posing before posterity, and even 
if he has the humane serenity of Hume, or the Spartan simplicity of 
Mill, he will be just a little conscious, though it be but to add one 
touch more to his habitual insouciance or to his constitutional reticence. 
And then, an autobiography has always the serious defect of describing 
events and impressions at a great distance as seen through memory 
alone, when the interests of the years gone by are pale and the very 
character has changed. An autobiography is the tale of his youth 
that an old man tells to his descendants. There is something a little 
artificial in the effort of memory to recollect the past; something a little 
artificial in the effort to present his reputation to the future. And none 
but the finest natures have succeeded in the task. A journal is too 
often a thin and jerky instrument to use, and is seldom that wherein 
men present their best thoughts in their happiest tones. It is too 
often a receptacle of wayward ideas which the writer half trusts may 


(1) George Eliot's Life, as related in her Letters and Journals, Arranged and edited 
by her Husband, J. W. Cross. Blackwood. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1885. 
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never be read, and half hopes will look mellow if scen through the 
softening effect of time. 

Cart-ropes and wild horses would never have drawn out of George 
Eliot a deliberate autobiography. Her journal is a simple record of 
facts, without any profusion of thought or careful recording of feeling. 
Yet in these pages we have after all a real autobiography, of which 
she has been the unconscious author. The letters, journals, and notes 
record the growth of the mind from month to month during forty 
years, and that without any sense of secrecy in the writing on the 
one hand, or any idea of publication on the other. It is a process 
which one would hardly wish to see generally applied to the letters of 
famous persons. No one would like to have Byron’s letters so woven 
into consecutive narrative, nor could Scott’s life be duly written by 
means of his private correspondence. George Eliot’s can be, and thus 
the book before us isa strangely realistic presentation of herself. Not 
perchance of herself within, as she and some one or two may have 
known all that lay underneath the reticent self-communion of her 
heart, but of that outward self which the world saw. Of all that 
even her intimate friends saw this book is, I think, the true-and 
sufficient record. 

So faithful a record that to many of her friends it will have the 
effect of illusion. One can almost fancy that it is a posthumous work 
of her own, that she is not only the subject, but the sole author of the 
Life. The very form of the page, the symmetry, the care and ex- 
ceeding thoughtfulness, the felicitous citation of a motto or a phrase, 
the no less felicitous illustrations of face and home, all curiously recall 
the inexhaustible thirst after perfection which gave us Romola. 
What art did there, love in a sense has done here, and in the 
measured chastened pages of her familiar letters, in the ever-medi- 
tating mood, in the unflinching grasp upon philosophy and science, 
in the almost oppressive spirit of conscientious work, in the almost 
morbid dislike of scandal, unkindness, mere babble and mere fashion, 
the book is her book, not a book about her. We who knew her can 
hear in it her very tones, recall the gesture with which she spoke this 
or that sentence. Her shadowy hand seems to have guided the pen 
of the compiler, and her spirit to have informed his judgment, as the 
heap of time-discoloured writings, treasured by many a friend and 
unknown to the world without, grew beneath his hand into a clear 
and continuous Life. 

Those who have been accustomed to lively anecdotes, interspersed 
with cutting bits of personal satire, may possibly find these volumes 
wanting in amusement. As was happily said the other day, some 
readers like Truth better than the truth. They are certainly not good 
reading for those who are surfeited on the memoirs of court favourites 
or party politicians. They are like her books, like herself, “sober, 
steadfast, and demure.” The true note of Penseroso is heard in them 
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throughout: “o’erlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue,” “ with even 
step, and musing gait.” So she was in life, so in her letters, so also 
in her tales, the thought almost overpowering the expression ; the 
expression finished, and right in art, but withal not wholly spontaneous, 
often wanting in brio, in rapidity of scherzo passages, not seldom in 
the mood of Beethoven in his least effective manner. And yet, like 
the master, how weighty, full, and satisfying to the thoughtful mind ! 

These letters are the record of a purely literary life, as her life was, 
and such is the only record which as a rule the public have a right 
to ask about famous writers. Asarecord of mental growth, methods 
of work, canons of art, the book is complete. Those who expect to 
find in it passion, storm, romance, and all the maze of antipathies, 
loves, quarrels, and struggles which make up so much of many famous 
literary memoirs, are likely to suffer disappointment. It may be 
doubted if there ever was much of these things woven in the life of 
George Eliot, and certainly it may be doubted if even her most inti- 
mate friends have anything thereon that they could faithfully record. 
There is little enough of such a sort to be gleaned from the letters. 
Nor need we suppose that any written line of hers survives which 
would tell us more. All letters to Mr. George Lewes she deliberately 
burnt after his death. They were meant for one eye, and the world 
had no business with them. But of the sobs and the spasms which 
so often fill the lives of men of letters how little is there here! The 
sobs and the spasms are perhaps for the most part of the subjective 
order, wonderfully magnified by the literary sensibility, and coloured 
by that egoism of romance which besets the masters of the pen. It 
may be a useful lesson to those who are prone to admire the Confes- 
sions and the Autobiographical Musings of some men of genius to see 
how a woman, in genius their equal, in sensibility their superior, 
measures out her words from the “fixéd mind” to her intimate 
friends and alike in her private diary, neither cursing fate, nor her 
acquaintances, scorning random slander, too proud to exhibit her heart 
in a glass case, her mind so busy with the greater things that there is 
but small room for the personal and the trivial. 

As enjoyable letters, tried by the highest literary type, there is 
too little perhaps of the personal and the trivial. They want the 
idyllic simplicity of Cowper, the wicked wit of Charles Lamb, the 
abounding vitality of Byron ; nor have they the whispering charm of 
the letters of some women far her inferiors. But they are fine 
letters; full of goodness, truthfulness, thought, originality; very 
carefully written, without an idle or an evil word. George Eliot 
did not disdain either the personal or the trivial; she dealt with both 
in the same patient and dutiful temper she brought to greater things. 
Only she found personalities and trivialities too sorry subjects to be 
dignified with paper and pen. Periture parcere charte, was her 
motto in their case; she would not waste paper and ink in recording 
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them. And the giddy world which likes nothing better than these 
flies in amber is far from pleased. George Eliot, it turns ‘out, was a 
much more accomplished housewife than Jane Austen, but she does 
not gossip on in Jane’s delicious way about cookmaids and village 
matchmaking, the neighbours’ frocks, and young Frank’s awkward- 
ness at a ball. There is plenty of the kind in George Eliot’s novels ; 
but this is the observant imagination of the artist. It does not 
enter into her life, colour her private correspondence, or supply salt 
and seasoning to her literary Remains. 

It is not a little curious also how very small a part of the corre- 
spondence has literature as its subject or is exchanged with men of 
letters. Except a complimentary letter or two from Dickens, Bulwer, 
and one or two letters to Miss Martineau and Mrs. Stowe, there is in 
these three volumes hardly any correspondence whatever with 
authors. And this is the more remarkable as George Eliot was in 
social relations with almost every well-known name of her time in 
literature, science, and art. Almost all her letters are addressed to 
intimate friends, not to companions in letters; with very few excep- 
tions to women, and most of them friends of very long standing. 
The subject of them is in the main such things as a very thoughtful 
woman finds most interesting to the women she loves :—the happiness 
of friends, the duties of friendship performed or planned for the future, 
the moral problems of life, the new knowledge acquired, the progress 
of the family, the influence of scenes, books, or characters on the 
spirit, the yearning after rest and some clearer insight into the 
tangle of destiny. George Eliot’s are not the letters of the critic, of 
the humourist, of the wit, of the painter of manners, or the painter 
of character. The substance of them is the serious outpouring of 
heart common in close friendship, home affections, home cares, 
conscientious work ; all rendered solemn by moral and philosophic 
flashes such as strike us, like the forked lightning, in Silas Marner, 
or Romola, or the Spanish Gypsy. 

What a record of unflinching mental training do these volumes 
present! How touching is the little inscription in The Linnet’s Life, 
“the first book that George Eliot read.” ‘It made me very happy,” 
she wrote, “ when I held it in my little hand, and read it over and 
over again.”” The child of five, who began the art of reading over 
and over again with the Linnet’s Life, persevered in study through 
life, till the whole range of the best literature, both ancient and 
modern, was hers. With a scientific knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, the four continental languages, and a complete familiarity 
with all that is best in our own literature, she combined not a little 
science; some mathematics, some astronomy, physics, botany, and 
biology. In the higher philosophy she spent some twelve years in 
the opening of her literary life. She only took up the pen to write 
a novel, when she was already one of the most accomplished minds 
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of her time. In these new volumes we have a sufficient record of 
the gradual acquisition of this great learning. It differs indeed 
from the casual reading of the omnivorous bookman. It has none 
of that restless consumption of print which too often is mistaken 
for learning. Itis rather the systematic study of subjects. There 
go to form it a careful selection of the best; exclusion of the 
trivial ; and an admirable balance of art, science, and philosophy. 

How different this from the critic’s sipping of new books as they 
come all fresh from the binder! It is rather the older than the new 
books which George Eliot reads. She reads more to complete a cer- 
tain branch of knowledge, than to savourer a particular writer. Her 
studies are not so eclectic but what they are controlled by a deep 
philosophy ; and we see them all falling into their due place in an 
orderly scheme of knowledge. Art holds its true place as the inter- 
preter of Truth, but not her guide. Science is not shunned as if it 
were a skeleton on wires, something unseemly in the home of the 
beautiful. And in her wise and far-reaching vision philosophy is the 
constant guide of life and knowledge. In this completeness of range 
and solid harmony of culture George Eliot represented to our age 
something of that gospel of which Goethe was the older prophet. 

Real culture such as hers is a far more solid thing than those airy 
acquirements which often usurp the name. George Eliot’s culture 
was knowledge harmonized by artistic instinct, and deepened by an 
abiding moral glow. Culture is too often supposed to be attainable 
by fine critical taste, and a curious felicity in pirouetting around 
many things. To her science, philosophy, social ideals were the 
substance of culture; the graceful form and the critical judgment 
were the instrument by which it speaks. ‘Her gratitude,” she 
writes, ‘increases continually for the illumination contributed to her 
life,’—by one whom, strangely enough, the higher criticism pro- 
nounces after all to be “a grotesque old French pedant.” But Cul- 
ture and Criticism too often see men and things in a very different 
light. Just so, Bossuet saw things differently from those charming 
abbés of the Regency who taught belles /ettres, and many other matters, 
to the “ belles marquises”’ of the day. On the whole we shall most of 
us prefer the Culture of George Eliot, with its ordered scheme of 
knowledge, its hold on moral life and scientific philosophy, to that 
peripatetic Culture which always finds Science and Philosophy too 
hard to understand ; and which in the meantime goes hopping about, 
like a well-preserved Ariel, from flower to flower, and from continent 
to continent, as Barnum waves his magic wand. 

After all that has been written about George Eliot’s place as an 
artist, it may be doubted if attention has been properly directed to 
her one unique quality. Whatever be her rank amongst the creators 
of romance (and perhaps the tendency now is to place it too high 
rather than too low), there can be no doubt that she stands entirely 
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apart and above all writers of fiction, at any rate in England, by her 
philosophic power and general mental calibre. No other English 
novelist has ever stood in the foremost rank of the thinkers of his 
time. Or to put it the other way, no English thinker of the higher 
quality has ever used romance as an instrument of thought. Our 
greatest novelists could not be named beside her off the field of novel- 
writing. Though some of them have been men of wide reading, and 
even of special learning, they had none of them pretensions to the 
best philosophy and science of their age. Fielding and Goldsmith, 
Scott and Thackeray, with all their inexhaustible fertility of mind, 
were never in the higher philosophy compeers of Hume, Adam Smith, 
Burke, and Bentham. But George Eliot, before she wrote a tale at 
all, in mental equipment stood side by side with Mill, Spencer, Lewes, 
and Carlyle. If she produced nothing in philosophy, moral or men- 
tal, quite equal to theirs, she was of their kith and kin, of the same 
intellectual quality. Her conception of Sociology was quite as pro- 
found as that of Mill, and in some ways keener in insight ; if Lewes 
knew more of psychology or biology, she could teach him much in 
history and in morals. There are in Silas Marner, Adam Bede, and 
the Spanish Gypsy, volcanic bursts of prophetic teaching which Teu- 
felsdréckh never surpassed. That is to say, George Eliot, who at 
her death left no living novelist to be mentioned beside her, was all 
her life in intellectual fellowship with the first philosophic minds of 
her day. 

Turn it the other way. None of our English thinkers of the first, 
second, or even third rank, have resorted to romance as a vehicle of 
thought. The only possible exceptions that occur to me are Swift, 
Dr. Johnson, and Miss Martineau ; but Gulliver, Rasselas, and Deer- 
brook are romances only by courtesy for their authors. Abroad there 
have been examples of men of foremost intellectual force who have 
written novels. Of these one only—Goethe—has written a true 
novel in a vein worthy of himself. And it is to Wilhelm Meister 
that we may most aptly go for analogues to the George Eliot cycle 
of novels. Of course, as poet, as a secular force of European 
rank, Goethe himself stands apart. But in his Wilhelm Meister 
we have those meditations upon life, human nature, and society, that 
supreme culture, and a certain Shakespearean way of looking down 
upon the world as from a vantage-ground afar, which again and 
again recur in George Eliot and give her the unique impression of 
tragic mystery amongst modern novelists. 

Then again Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot wrote prose fictions 
which may by a stretch of language be called novels. But the wit 
of Candide, the pathos of the Religieuse, the passion of Hé/oise do not 
make upa tale fit to be placed beside Si/as. Marner, as a complete 
gem of art in the true field of romance. Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
Goethe, Victor Hugo, Carlyle may take rank above George Eliot in 
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the sum of the intellectual impulse they gave to their time. But 
none of them, unless it be the author of the Misérables, can be said to 
be her equal in the painting of real life and actual manners. 

And here we may find at once the strength and the weakness of 
George Eliot. With a mental equipment of the first order, her 
principal instrument was art. And so she played a double part—as 
the most philosophic artist, or the most artistic philosopher in recent 
literature. It has been well said that there are flashes of hers which 
recall Pascal, Dante, Tacitus. There are certainly some which are 
worthy of Burke, Condorcet, or Vauvenargues. There are single pas- 
sages which Bacon might have conceived, and others which Montaigne 
might have written. And again there are thoughts which Coleridge 
and De Maistre have never surpassed. One need not compare her in 
the sum with any of these famous thinkers. It is plain that in 
philosophy she has not produced work that can weigh with theirs, 
But it is the sustained commerce with men like these, the continually 
recurring sense that we are in contact with a mind of their order, of 
the same intellectual family, which rouses in us so intense a delight 
in her novels that we are apt to indulge in hyperbolic language. 

But the question comes in, and it must be answered, ‘Could she 
play the double part perfectly?” Did her philosophy, culture, 
moral earnestness, overweight her art? or was her art the complete 
and easy instrument for interpreting all that her brain and her soul 
contained ? IT’ew are now convinced that her art was always equal 
to so great ademand. For that reason it may be doubted whether 
it will ultimately take the very first rank. A few of the greatest 
sons of men have combined all that their age had attained with 
supreme creative ease. Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, and Virgil seem 
to use their vast intellectual power as if poetry were their mother- 
tongue, their natural organ of thought. Alone of the moderns, 
Goethe wields his panoply of learning with perfect ease, bounding 
in his full suit of mail on to his charger like some paladin, and 
careering in it over the field as if it were a robe of tissue. But it is 
given only to the one or two of the greatest to interpret the pro- 
foundest thought, to embody the ripest knowledge, in the inimitable 
mystery of art. 

And thus it comes about that we so often feel the art of George 
Eliot to be short of perfect. The canvas of laborious culture is too 
often visible through the colouring of the picture. We find somuch 
to think about that we crave a little rest for simple enjoyment. The 
chorus is very majestic ; we are amazed by forked flashes of wisdom, 
sonorous gnomes, prophetic strains worthy of the immortal Trilogy ; 
but the Chorus is often a little slow ; and sometimes slightly senile, 
goody, prolix. We have come to a tragedy, we know ; but we crave 
more business, incident, light and air. I confess that, for my part, 


I feel in the George Eliot cycle something of that which I am Goth 
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enough to experience when I hear Beethoven’s Fidelio. Fidelio is 
undoubtedly one of the most glorious creations of modern music, 
with an almost matchless overture, a noble chorus, a high moral in 
its plot, and a finale which seems heroism transfigured into song. 
And yet—the entire scene passing in prison, the darkened stage, the 
slow movement, the monotony of minor key, to speak figuratively, 
the want of contrast, colour, buoyancy fill me with a certain involun- 
tary sensation of gloom. I go home, purified, and thrilled by a 
noble work of art resounding with high moral purpose——but a little 
lowered in nervous vitality. Something of the kind I feel when I 
read Romola. 

For my part, I would choose Silas Marner as the best type. It is 
the complete working out of one pathetic idea in a single melody. 
That sustained minor key could hardly be borne through a long piece 
in several volumes, and the idea is one which breadth, brilliancy, 
variety, and movement would impair. But in a miniature such as 
this it produces a profound impression. It may be classed along with 
the Mare au Diable, Francois le Champi, and Eugénie Grandet :—more 
pure, more thoughtful than any of these, but hardly to be named 
beside such an immortal idyl as the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Let us who love the art of George Eliot abstain, if only in obedi- 
ence to her teaching, from all extravagance of eulogy. Certain that 
she belongs to the foremost intellectual forces of our time, and seeing 
that she is a novelist (for neither poems nor essays express her genius 
truly), some are apt to decide that she stands in the very front rank 
of the artists of the modern world. That is surely to claim a great 
deal too much. Cervantes, Fielding, Scott, of course, stand immea- 
surably apart and above, by virtue of their wealth of imagination, 
their range of insight into manners, and sympathy with character 
of every type. Goldsmith, Defoe, Richardson, I think too Sterne and 
Lesage, stand again in another class by virtue of their consummate 
art in producing, in some more limited field, images of pathos, 
humour, naiveté, or vitality, worthy in their own sphere of the 
mightiest master’s hand. 

The place of George Eliot will doubtless ultimately be found in 
the group where we set George Sand, Balzac, Jane Austen, Dickens, 
Thackeray, the Brontés. Judging her purely as artist, we can hardly 
hope that her ultimate popularity will quite equal theirs. That she 
is immeasurably superior to them all as thinker, teacher, inspirer of 
thought and purifier of soul will perhaps be little disputed. As facile 
creator of types, painter of varied character, veracious chronicler of 
manners, she has not their range, vivacity, irrepressible energy. In 
art very much must be given to mass of impression, vividness of 
enjoyment, fertility of creation. The inexhaustible charm of George 
Sand, the microscopic vivacity of Jane Austen, the pathetic oddities 
of Charles Dickens, the terrible Hogarthian pencil of Balzac and 
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Thackeray were all deliberately foregone by a novelist who read so 
deeply, who looked on life so profoundly, and who meditated so con- 
scientiously as George Eliot. 

These letters show us the conditions under which her genius 
worked, and enable us curiously to watch the limits which she so 
carefully set upon herself. Though she disdains to vent such wails 
and groans as Friedrich or the Revolution wring from the much-tried 
soul of Carlyle, George Eliot sets about a new. tale with all the con- 
scientious griindlichkeit which Sartor brought to his task. Just as he 
pounds over the battle-fields of his hero, and wades through the 
Moniteur or Puritan sermons, so she begins Romola or Felix Holt by 
getting up Florence and Chartism. There are scientific similes and 
moral reflections in Middlemarch which a man might well spend an 
hour in working out in all their connotations. And there is as much 
hard thinking and analytic psychology in any chapter of the Mill on 
the Floss or Daniel Deronda as would have driven little Jane Austen 
silly so much as to comprehend. But these are not precisely the 
conditions of perfect art. Scott did not get up the Crusades when he 
wrote Ivanhoe or read articles on “ Cavaliers,” “Covenant,” and so 
forth when he wrote Old Mortality. Scott was bursting with all 
he knew about Malignants and Cropped heads ; he was bursting with 
his story, and brimful of his characters. If you had stopped him in 
his ride he would have rattled on about it; and at supper with the 
young ones he would sing Bothwell’s songs and repeat Burley’s curses. 
Jane Austen would write little romancelets to her girl correspondents, 
and she photographed her partners in the midst of a ball. George 
Sand, amidst sonatas from Chopin and songs by Madame Viardot, 
would pour out her prose lyrics as the lark empties her soul; and 
Dickens or Thackeray cared more for a queer name or a whimsical 
expression than for all the psychology in Kant or Hegel. 

But if this knowledge, philosophic power, and moral seriousness, 
are in one sense a weakness, closing to George Eliot the highest circle 
of art, in another sense they are her strength and the source of her 
real influence. English literature has only one weak side. It has 
abundant examples of almost every type of literary art. But it is 
curiously poor in those thoughts in which the literature of France 
and Greece abound ; those Pensées wherein Descartes, Pascal, Vauve- 
nargues, Voltaire, Diderot embodied philosophy in some memorable 
phrase which is worth a volume, or those golden words of wisdom— 
ktypa eis adei—which Plato, Thucydides, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius made current coin for ever. Now the novels of George Eliot 
are rich with such apophthegms wherein ripe meditations on morals 
and men are embodied in words of poetic concentration and beauty. 

These letters (and it is their chief interest) show us this cast of 
mind in its growth and activity. Almost every feature of the novels 
is‘abundantly traceable as part of her daily life and mental habit. 
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In her familiar letters, in her casual reading and least serious occu- 
pation, we find that dominant tone of moral analysis, the undertone 
of steadfast sobriety almost, but not quite, passing into melancholy, 
the strenuous trust in a better time to come, with the resolute facing 
of the darker problems of life. It is curious to note that the very 
style and phrase so familiar in the novels was part of her mental 
constitution. The good people who trace everything of well or ill in 
human character to the degree in which one accepts or rejects the 
miracles in the Old Testament, and who ascribe what they are pleased 
to call the sadness of George Eliot’s novels to her want of adequate 
hold on verbal inspiration, will be surprised to find in these letters 
that the sadness is principally visible in her Calvinistic and Biblical 
period, that it almost disappears from her soul when theology had 
become to her a merely interesting experience. So, too, the love of 
scientific illustrations, what one might more truly call the analogies 
of physical and moral laws, seems to possess her more strongly as 
a girl, even than in after life when she lived amongst men of science. 
At the age of nineteen she perpetrated a simile wherein her mind is 
likened to “a stratum of conglomerated fragments,” perhaps more 
complicated than any to be found in later writings (vol. i. p. 59). It 
is obvious too that her style grows simpler as she became a great 
writer. There is (vol. i. p. 76) a single sentence with upwards of 
two hundred words in it, and eighteen stops before we get to the 
pause. And a few lines farther on, there is a beautiful but most 
elaborate parallel between organic development in sociologic and in 
biologic types. ‘‘ Sewing,” she writes, “is my staple article of com- 
merce with the hard trader Time.” And all this by a girl of twenty, 
living in a quiet farm-house, in 1840, when Sociology and most of the 
other “ ologies,” had not been heard of! She reads a book on the 
battles of Condé and Turenne, and cries out, “Such a conflict 
between individual and moral influence is no novelty.” 

The Life enables us to answer the question, if George Eliot was a 
pessimist of confirmed melancholy type? Assuredly not. She was 
throughout life, very serious, constitutionally of low animal spirits, 
liable to nervous depression, and with a certain unconquerable shy- 
ness. But she is not melancholy—at least not after she had shaken 
off the cruel burden of Calvinism. Towards middle life and onwards 
to its end she is, as she happily said, a meliorist ; facing the world 
with clear vision in all its evil, but confident in its progress towards 
the better. In all this we see the complete correspondence between 
her belief and her general temper. In girlhood a devout Evangelical 
Christian, in youth a somewhat sceptical Agnostic, in maturity she 
settles into a deep religious earnestness, where the evolution of man’s 
destiny is the inspiration and the ideal. We see this grand concep- 
tion of man’s progress towards the better entirely possessing her soul. 
It colours her letters, words, and conduct. We see it giving her life 
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rest, fulness, cheerfulness, and purpose. It nerves her with self- 
control in sickness, disappointment, and weariness. It gives a moral 
glow to her intercourse with friends, to her consideration for all who 
come near her, to her plans for work and art. It makes her reticent, 
resigned, contented, full of merciful feeling, and slow to give offence 
or to take it. In all these letters there is not a spiteful word, not an 
outburst of egoism, nothing fretful, sordid, jealous, or malicious. It 
is the affectionate, self-possessed, humanising life of a high-souled 
woman ; devoted to her art, but ever keeping room in her thoughts 
for the few whom she chose as her friends. 

The letters prove, what no intelligent reader of her books could 
doubt, that George Eliot was womanly in the true sense of the term. 
She even took a curious pride in her skill in all the accomplish- 
ments of the housewife ; and her experience, which ranged from the 
management of a dairy farm to that of a crowded drawing-room, was 
indeed unusually large. Her interest in the education of women was 
not only very keen, but very practical. She was naturally the centre 
of all those movements which aimed at the realisation of women’s 
best future. Yet of the ordinary babble about women’s rights we 
find not a word in these volumes, not a word even of disdain. It 
glanced off her unheeded. And it is noteworthy that a woman who 
in brain, in culture, in aspirations, in knowledge of the world o’er- 
topped all the women of her time, hardly paid the suffrage clamour 
the compliment of a rebuke. 

The publication of these letters and the witness of her husband 
will confirm the unmistakeable impression produced by her books 
with respect to her religious and philosophical opinions. Obviously, 
as all the world could see, she formally accepted no church and no 
school as an absolute adherent. At the age of twenty-two she passed 
gently and gradually from orthodox piety into a vague deism, which 
in middle life, in the attacks on Young and Cumming, developed a 
negative side, and at last she adopted a conscious belief in the force 
of humanity and itsfuture. It is most striking that in all this history 
of mental progress there is no perceptible break. One phase grows 
out of the other without storm or interruption ; and throughout the 
same religious earnestness remains and deepens, even whilst the bascs 
of belief are changed. There is here no story of conversion, no infi- 
delity, no surrender of one religion or adoption of another. It isa 
true religious evolution : the profound religious feelings of her reverent 
spirit continuing always in unimpaired fulness, as her knowledge 
ripened and as her vision of truth grew clear. George Eliot nourished 
from childhood to the grave the same religious nature which had 
dawned in the church of Griff, when she read the Pilgrim’s Progress 
asa girl,’and talked of the soul’s awakening with her aunt Dinah, and 
which was fuller and deeper at the last year of life, when with her 
husband she read Isaiah, St. Paul, and the General View of Positivism. 
z2 
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What, it will be asked, was her general attitude towards Posi- 
tivism? It is stated with entire accuracy by Mr. Cross in his Life 
(vol. iii. p. 419): “ For all Comte’s writing she had a feeling of high 
admiration, intense interest, and very deep sympathy.” Much of his 
system she wholly refused to accept. With the Positivist movement 
generally she was in active relation, and she even had contemplated 
a poetic embodiment of Positivist aspirations (vol. iii. p. 311). 
But there was no reason to suppose that she would ever have entered 
into formal communion with that or any other religious body or with 
any philosophical school. It is very different when we come to speak 
of her sympathies and general tendencies. With the cardinal ideas 
of Positivism—the cherishing and extension of all true religious 
sentiment, and the direction of that sentiment towards the collective 
well-being of mankind—not only was George Eliot in profound 
sympathy, but no one else in our time has expressed those ideas with 
such power. In that sense, vigorously rejecting as she did much 
of Comte’s system, and with a constitutional repugnance for systems 
and codes of life, she may be said to be the greatest believer in 
humanity as a religious inspiration whom our country and time have 
produced. Throughout her novels, in the Spanish Gypsy,in the poem 
on Immortality there glows the idea, that in the destinies of the human 
race the future will find the object alike of Reverence and of Duty. 

Here one would be glad to end. But the publication of these 
letters has aroused discussion on a moral problem, whereon to keep 
silence is to be misunderstood. It is the duty of those who have 
cause to speak at all to make clear their canons of right and wrong ; 
but it can never be a duty to pass public judgment on the lives of our 
departed friends. Now the present writer during many years was 
the friend of George Eliot, the friend of George Lewes. It is but a 
few years since he followed first one, and then the other, to the 
united graves where they lie side by side. He owed to them both 
very much in many ways. He is still the friend of those whom he 
and she left behind. He was a witness of the unbroken happiness of 
their joint life ; of their affectionate performance of every domestic 
duty ; of their scrupulous observance of all that they recognised as 
belonging to a pure and refined home ; of his devoted love for her till 
death, of her honour of his memory whilst life remained.’ 

On the general law of -moral duty our own position is clear. The 
cause to which some of us have pledged our lives (would that he and 
she had done so!) is labouring in every way to fortify the marriage 
bond ; would teach the future to make it indissoluble by law, and 
indissoluble even by death. In the chaos which has followed the 
loosening of old moral and religious canons, strange and unwholesome 


(1) A few months before her death she wrote (21 May, 1880): ‘I would still give 


up my own life willingly, if he could have the happiness instead of me” (vol. iii. 
p. 396). 
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doctrines are put forth in the name of society and moral duty; and 
whilst opinion and religion still sanction divorce, the unsettlement of 
ideas will still be profound. But, we trust, the future will recognise 
that responsibility in marriage and happiness in marriage alike 
depend on its irrevocable nature. The future will know nothing of 
degrees of marriage or of any honourable union but that of the 
inflexible law of the land. In this welter of opinion, we hesitate to 
judge the act of those who sacrifice their lives to what they hold 
to be honour and duty. But it isthe essence of marriage to be above 
the field of individual exceptions, to stand supreme, high beyond all 
personal opinions, miseries, or joys. The happiness of individuals 
would be dearly bought if it dimmed, by one passing shadow of sus- 
picion, the inviolable institution whereon the happiness of all depends. 
Il est indigne des grands ceurs de répandre le trouble qwils ressentent. 
It is meet sometimes that some suffer for the people. The moral law 
is infinitely more precious than the personal happiness of any ; and 
the sufferings of exceptional cases must be borne with resignation, 
lest harm befall the sanctity of every home, and “the moral currency 
be debased.”’ , 

In the “ General View ” of the “ grotesque French pedant”’ afore- 
said, by whose intellectual impulse the genius of George Eliot was 
saturated, there is a beautiful picture of the art which the future will 
open to women, an art of which George Eliot herself furnishes a 
most suggestive type. For women, he says, is reserved the foremost 
place in the poetry of private life, and by poetry, as usual, he means 
the whole field of creative art in letters. He doubts if they will 
equally sueceed in the epic and dramatic poetry concerned with public 
life, or ever give to mankind an Iliad or a Lear. But for all poetic 
composition which does not involve this intense and prolonged effort 
{after all, imagination depends on mass of nerve power), women of 
genius, he thinks, are better qualified than men. To them belongs 
the poetry of the heart and the home. There is an exquisite saying 
of the philosopher, one of those immortal words where wit, truth, 
and pathos are blended in a phrase: “If the Kingdom of Heaven 
belong to the poor in spirit, the Kingdom of Earth will belong to the 
rich in heart.’”’ And to women is given the crown of that poetry 
which seeks to idealise domestic life and the mystery of feeling. Miss 
Edgeworth, Jane Austen, the Brontés, George Sand, Eugénie de 
Guérin, to say nothing of a crowd of minor lights, have given us 
visions into character and feeling which are each in their way of 
“rivalled beauty. And now George Eliot, the latest of this choir of 

omen-poets, has given us high promise of even greater yet to come. 
BX or, even if we doubt whether George Eliot could always bend the 
has yef Ulysses with the perfect ease of the demi-gods, as Goethe, 
accord and Dante, to whom profound thought and knowledge add a 

(2) Saco, even if her very moral and intellectual depth diminish 
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the spontaneous charm of her work, there is in that very depth a pro- 
mise of the type of the art to be, even higher than any we have 
reached. Fiction, with the intricacy of its moral problems, the 
subtlety of its spiritual analysis, is the special creation of modern 
literature. It is the art in which, with music, our age has utterly 
surpassed the ages before, and wherein we may yet look forward to 
unbounded triumphs to come. Yet fiction is still in its infancy, in 
its tentative, unconscious, uninspired stage. All great art, from the 
beginning of the world, has been the child of corresponding religion, 
philosophy, and manners. Greek drama, Roman epic, medieval 
poetry, architecture, and painting: Aischylus, Phidias, Virgil, Dante, 
Giotto, Shakespeare, Calderon, Raffaelle, Milton, were but inter- 
preters of a civilisation which rested ultimately on profound religious 
and social ideas. 

The romance has grown up as the special art of the modern world ; 
but where are its religious and social ideals? Its religious and social 
ideals are various and unstable as the opinions of modern men. 
Romance in some sort is the expression of those various opinions, the 
casting hither and thither of many minds and moods in many chang- 
ing situations. To this romance owes much of its vivacity, its inex- 
haustible variety, its fascinating interest for men and women who 
think and feel. It teaches us mysteries of the heart that were hidden 
from the gaze of Aristotle and Bacon, from Pascal and Kant. It has 
myriads of subtle problems of life which escaped the vision of Shake- 
speare and Moliére. Yet does any one doubt that romance, too, like 
other arts, will be greatest when it has its religious and social ideals ? 
Such ideals it will have when they are finally revealed to the fuller 
conscience of some nobler age. What a vision of the romancer’s art 
is unfolded to us if we believe in a religious future, where the human 
heart itself shall furnish the religious ideal, and the march of civilisa- 
tion be the source of creed, the fountain of all reverence! How glorious, 
even above his actual glory, would our English Homer, Walter Scott, 
have been, if behind his pictures of human history he had seen his 
religious ideals transfigured as clearly as Homer saw them! What 
would Fielding have been, had his moral and religious development 
equalled his human sympathy? What would George Sand have 
given us had her passion known purity, as the passion of Shakespeare, 
Dante, and Calderon ever does? Scott, Fielding, Sand gave us 
glorious things: but greater are to come when romance has grown to 
be the artistic form of religion and philosophy. George Eliot, by no 
means the first amongst the founders of modern romance, yet stand 
apart from all by a deeper quality of her own. And, by virtue Af 
her spiritual conception of her art, she points the way to a type/: far 
greater than she reached herself, even greater than any whichi has 


gone before. FreDERIC HarriGon. 
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Amonest the many sagacious sayings of the patient and profound 
thinkers of Germany, not the least noteworthy was Schelling’s 
affirmation that the phenomena of instinct are some of the most 
important of all phenomena, and capable of serving as a very touch- 
stone whereby the value of competing theories of the universe may be 
effectually tested. His prescience has been justified by our experi- 
ence. The greatest scientific event of the present time is the wide 
acceptance of the theory of evolution, and its use as a weapon of offence 
and defence. Itis used both against the belief that intelligent purpose 
is, as it were, incarnate in the living world about us, and also in favour 
of amerely mechanical theory of nature. Nowit would be difficult to 
find a more searching test of that theory’s truth than is supplied by 
a careful study of instinct. The essence of that view of nature 
which is associated with the name of Professor Haeckel’, a negation 
of the doctrine of final causes and an assertion of what he calls 
“ Dysteleology,” that is, the doctrine of the purposelessness of the 
organs and organisms which people a purposeless planet. That doc- 
trine may be called the gospel of the irrationality of the universe, 
and it is a doctrine to which a proof of the real existence of such 
a thing as “instinct” must necessarily be fatal. Instinct has been 
defined? as a “special internal impulse, urging animals to the 
performance of certain actions which are useful to them or to their 
kind, but the use of which they do not themselves perceive, and 
their performance of which is a necessary consequence of their being 
placed in certain circumstances.” Such an impulse is always under- 
stood to be the result of sensations; actions which take place in 
response to unfelt stimuli being referred, not to instinct, but to 
what is termed reflex action. In such action it is commonly supposed 
that the mechanism of a living body occasions a prompt responsive 
muscular movement upon the occurrence of some unfelt stimulation 
of the nervous system. The nervous system, or total mass of nerve- 
stuff—which is technically called “nerve-tissue”—in the body of an 
animal, such as a beast, bird, reptile, or fish, is composed of two parts 
or divisions. One of these divisions consist of a voluminous and con- 
tinuous mass—the brain and spinal cord (or spinal marrow), which 


(1) It is often associated unfairly with the illustrious name of the late Mr. Darwin. 
His special views lend themselves indeed to Haeckelianism, and have been pressed into 
its service; yet they are by no means to be identified therewith. As Professor Huxley 
has pointed out with his usual lucidity and force, Darwin’s theory can be made to 
accord with the most thorough-going teleology. 

(2) See Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, vol. iii. p. 3. 
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form what is called the central part of the nervous system. The 
second division consists of a multitude of white threads or cords—the 
nerves, which form what is called the peripheral part of the nervous 
system. Of these nerves one set proceed forth from the central part 
of the nervous system to the different muscles, which they can cause to 
contract by a peculiar action they exert upon them, thus producing 
motion. Another set of nerves proceed inwards, from the skin to 
the central part of the nervous system, and by their peculiar action 
give rise to various sensations, according as different influences or 
stimulations are brought to bear upon the skin at, or in the vicinity 
of, their peripheral extremities. Under ordinary circumstances, 
different stimulations of the surface of the body convey an influence 
inwards, which produces sensation, and gives rise to an outwardly 
proceeding influence to the muscles, resulting in definite and appro- 
priate motions. 

There are cases in which responsive actions take place under very 
abnormal conditions—as after a rupture of part of a man’s spinal cord, 
or the removal of the whole brain in lower animals, such as the frog. 
A.man so injured may have utterly lost the power of feeling any 
stimulation—pricking, cutting, or burning—of his legs and feet, the 
injury preventing the conveyance upwards to the brain of the in- 
fluence necessary to ordinary sensation, and stopping short at the 
spinal cord below the point of injury. Nevertheless, such a man may 
execute movements in response to stimuli just as if he did feel, and 
often in an exaggerated manner. He will withdraw his foot if 
tickled with a feather just as if he felt the tickling, which he is 
utterly incapable of feeling. Similarly a decapitated frog will make 
with his hind legs the most appropriate movements to remove any 
irritating object applied to the hinder part of its body. Such action 
is termed “ reflex action,” on the supposition that the influence con- 
veyed inwards by nerves going from the skin to the spinal cord is 
reflected back from that cord to the muscles by the other set of 
nerves without any intervention of sensation. This action of the frog 
may be carried to a very singular extreme. At the breeding season 
the male frog tightly grasps the female behind her arms, and to 
enable him the more securely to maintain his hold, a warty promi- 
nence is then developed on the inner side of each of his hands. Now 
if such a male frog be taken, and not only decapitated, but the whole 
hinder part of the body removed also, so that nothing remains but the 
fragment of the trunk from which the two arms with their nerves 
proceed, and if under these circumstances the warty prominences be 
touched, the two arms will immediately close together like a spring, 
thus affording a most perfect example of reflex action. It has been 
objected by the late Mr. G. H. Lewes and others that we cannot be 
sure but that the spinal cord itself “feels.” But there is often an 
ambiguity in the use of the term “to feel.” By it we ordinarily 
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mean a “ modification of consciousness ;” but experiences such as 
those just adverted to, and others in ourselves to which I shall next 
advert, show clearly that surrounding agents may act upon our sense 
organs without the intervention of anything like consciousness, and 
yet produce effects otherwise similar to those which occur when they 
do arouse consciousness. Without, then, entering into any discussion 
as to whether “sentiency”’ may or may not be attributed to the 
spinal cord, it seems evident that some definite term is required to 
denote such affections or modifications of living beings as those just 
referred to. Inasmuch as they are affections of creatures possessing a 
nervous system, which is the essential organ of sensation, and as they 
resemble sensation in their causes and effects though feeling itself 
may be absent, they may be provisionally distinguished as “ unfelt 
sensations.” Such are some of the actions with which instinct is con- 
trasted, because, unlike instinct, they are not carried on by the aid of 
felt sensations, the highest of such insentient action being reflex 
action. 

There are also a number of actions which constantly recur in our- 
selves, which more or less nearly approximate to reflex action. Thus 
the respiratory movements, the various muscular motions by the aid 
of which we breathe, are ordinarily performed by us without adver- 
tence, though we can, if we will, perform them with self-conscious 
deliberation. It is well also to note that when our mind is entirely 
directed upon some external object, or when we are almost in a state 
of somnolent unconsciousness, we have but a vague feeling of our 
existence—a feeling resulting from the unobserved synthesis of our 
sensations of all orders and degrees. This unintellectual sense of 
“self”? may be conveniently distinguished from intellectual con- 
sciousness as “ consentience.” We may also, as everybody knows, 
suddenly recollect sights or sounds which were quite unnoticed at 
the time we experienced them; yet our very recollection of them 
proves that they must, nevertheless, have affected our sensorium. 
Such unnoticed modifications of our sense organs may also be pro- 
visionally included in the category of those actions of the lower 
animals, before provisionally denominated “unfelt sensations.” It 
is not, however, with such inferior activities as reflex and other 
insentient actions that instinct is commonly contrasted, but with 
“‘reason.”’ Now “reasonable,” “consciously intelligent’? conduct is 
understood by all men to mean conduct in which there is a more or 
less wise adaptation of means to ends—a conscious, deliberate adapta- 
tion, not one due to accident only. No one would call an act done 
blindly a reasonable or intelligent action on the part of him who did 
it, however fortunate might be its result. Instinctive actions, then, 
hold a middle place between (1) those which are rational, or truly 
intelligent, and (2) those in which sensation has no place. But a 
great variety of actions of different kinds occupy this intermediate 
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position, and we must next proceed to separate off from the others, 
such actions as may be deemed ¢ru/y instinctive. 

M. Albert Lemoine, who has written the best treatise! known to us 
on instinct and habit, distinguishes instinctive actions as those which 
are neither due to mechanical or chemical causes, nor to intelligence, 
experience, or will. They are actions which take place with a general 
fixity and precision, are generally present in all the individuals of 
each species, and can be perfectly performed the very first time their 
action is called for, so that they cannot be due to habit. Instinct, he 
very truly says, is more than a want and less than a desire. Instinct 
is a certain felt internal stimulus to definite actions which has its 
foundation in a certain sense of want, but is not a definite feeling of 
want of the particular end to be attained. Were that recognised, it 
would not be instinct, but desire. It is but a vague craving to exercise 
certain activities the exercise of which conduces to useful or needful, 
but unforeseen, end. Instinct often sets in motion organs quite different 
from those which feel the prick of want, and which do not (experience 
apart) seem to have relation with it. Hunger does not stimulate to 
action the organs of digestion which suffer from it, but excites the 
limbs and jaws to perform acts by which food may be obtained and 
eaten. In examining into instinct, we must be careful not to omit 
the consideration of it as it exists in man, since we can know no 
creature so well as we can, by the help of language and reflection, 
know ourselves and our own species. Nevertheless, it may be well 
to begin by calling attention to certain apparently undeniable cases 
of instinct in other animals, since in them instinct is much more 
apparent and complex than in man, in whom it is indeed reduced to 
aminimum. It might naturally be expected to be so reduced in him— 
if it is a power serving to bridge over the gulf which exists between 
such almost mechanical action as reflex action, and true intelligence— 
since in man acts of intelligence, or habits originated through intelli- 
gence, come so constantly into play. But before enumerating cases of 
animal instinct, a word should be said as to one character which M. Le- 
moine attributes to instinctive action, namely, “ consciousness.” This 
term is an exceedingly ambiguous one, as it is often referred, not only 
to our distinct intellectual perception of our own being and acts, but 
also to every state of feeling however rudimentary it may be. I 
would therefore avoid the use of so equivocal a term, while fully 
admitting that no sensation in any animal is possible without some 
subjective psychical state analogous to what I have before denominated 
“consentience.”’ Now, as to the lower animals: birds unquestionably 
possess instinctive powers. Chickens, two minutes after they have left 
the egg,’ will follow with their eyes the movements of crawling insects, 


(1) L’ Habitude et V Instinct. Bailliére. Paris. 1875. 


(2) As Mr. Spalding has shown. To him I am indebted for the other facts about 
young birds given in the text. 
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and peck at them, judging distance and direction with almost infal- 
lible accuracy. They will instinctively appreciate sounds, readily 
running towards an invisible hen hidden in a box, when they hear 
her “call.” Some young birds, also, have an innate, instinctive 
horror of the sight of a hawk and of the sound of its voice. Swallows, 
titmice, tomtits, and wrens, after having been confined from birth, 
are capable of flying successfully at once, when liberated, on their 
wings having attained the necessary growth to render flight possible. 
The Duke of Argyll’ relates some very interesting particulars about 
the instincts of birds, especially of the water ousel, the merganser, and 
the wild duck. Even as to the class of beasts I find recorded :? “ Five 
young polecats were found comfortably embedded in dry withered 
grass ; and in aside hole, of proper dimensions for such a larder, were 
forty frogs and two toads, all alive, but merely capable of sprawling 
a little. On examination the whole number, toads and all, proved 
to have been purposely and dexterously bitten through the brain.” 
Evidently the parent polecat had thus provided the young with 
food which could be kept perfectly fresh, because alive, and yet was 
rendered quite unable to escape. This singular instinct is like others 
which are yet more fully developed amongst insects—a class of 
animals the instincts of which are so numerous, wonderful, and noto- 
rious that it will be, probably, enough to refer to one or two examples. 
The female carpenter bee, in order to protect her eggs, excavates, in 
some piece of wood, a series of chambers, in special order with a view 
to a peculiar mode of exit for her young: but the young mother can 
have no conscious knowledge of the series of actions subsequently to 
ensue. The female of the wasp, sphez, affords another well-known but 
very remarkable example of a complex instinct closely related to that 
already mentioned in the case of the polecat. The female wasp has 
to provide fresh, living animal food for her progeny, which, when it 
quits its egg, quits it in the form of an almost helpless grub, utterly 
unable to catch, retain, or kill an active, struggling prey. Accord- 
ingly the mother insect has not only to provide and_place beside her 
eggs suitable living prey, but so to treat it that it may be a helpless, 
unresisting victim. That victim may be a mere caterpillar, or it may 
be a great, powerful grasshopper, or even that most fierce, active, and 
rapacious of insect tyrants, a fell and venomous spider. Whichever 
it may be, the wasp adroitly stings it at the spot which induces, or 
in the several spots which induce, complete paralysis as to motion, 
let us hope as to sensation also. This done, the wasp entombs the 
helpless being with its own egg, and leaves it for the support of the 
future grub. Another species feeds her young one from time to 
time with fresh food, visiting at suitable intervals the nest she has 


(1) The Unity of Nature, chap. iii. 
(2) See Magazine of Natural History, vol. vi. p. 206. 
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made and carefully covered and concealed with earth, which she 
removes and replaces, as far as necessary, at each visit. If the 
opening be made ready for her, this, instead of helping her to get at 
her young, altogether puzzles her, and she no longer seems to recog- 
nise her young, thus showing how thoroughly “instinctive” her 
proceedings are. Other instances of instinct, such as those of the 
stag-beetle and emperor moth, I will refer to presently But most 
wonderful, perhaps, of all are the instincts of social insects, such 
as bees, where there are not only males and females, but a large 
population of practically neuter insects, the special instincts and 
peculiarities of which have of course to be transmitted, not directly 
by an antecedent set of neuter animals, but by females, the instincts 
and peculiarities of which are very different from those of the neutral 
portion of their progeny. 

The instincts we have hitherto noticed, and, I may say briefly, the 
instincts of animals generally, are destined to subserve two functions, 
(1) the preservation and, mainly, the nutrition, of the individual, and 
(2) the reproduction of the species. Armed with the facts we have 
now noticed, let us turn to consider instinct as it displays itself in our- 
selves. As one example, there is the instinctive action by which an 
infant first sucks the nipple, and then swallows the thence-extracted 
nourishment with which its mouth is filled. This action must be 
reckoned as instinctive, because it is done directly after birth, when 
there has been no time for learning to perform the action; it is one 
absolutely necessary for the life of the infant; it is an action which 
is definite and precise, similarly performed by all the individuals of 
the species, though effected by a very complex mechanism, and is 
effected prior to experience. Yet it is not as mechanical as reflex 
action, for not only sensation, but consentience, accompanies the act. 
Thus sucking in man is an instinctive action, while spitting, on the 
other hand, is an art. The latter is not necessary to life, and the 
power of performing it is slowly acquired by experience, as are also 
our powers of walking and feeding ourselves. But the action of 
sucking in an adult human being is of course not instinctive; and 
because the child learns to walk, it by no means follows that the insect 
learns to fly. It is thus plain that actions may be instinctive in one 
animal and not in another; or at one period of life in the same 
animal and not at another. In a child, however, sucking, deglutition, 
inspiration, and expiration are instinctive actions, as are also those by 
which the products of excretion are removed from the body. The 
second class of instincts, those which ensure the continuance of the 
race, show themselves of course, only much later. Yet, long before 
the little girl can represent to herself future tributes to her charms, 
she seeks to decorate her tiny body with the arts of infant coquetry. 
Still less does she look forward to the pains and pleasures of mater- 
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nity when she begins to caress and chastise, to soothe and cherish, 
her first doll, and fondly presses it to that region whence her future 
offspring will draw its nourishment. Again, when the lapse of a few 
years having made her a young woman and the boy a youth, they 
first feel the influence of love, however ignorant they may be of the 
physiology of their race, they will none the less, circumstances per- 
mitting, be surely impelled towards the performance of very definite 
actions. -In the more refined individuals of the highest races of 
mankind, the material, merely animal, consummation of sexual love 
is most certainly far from being the one great end distinctly looked 
forward to by each pair of lovers. Yet every incident of affectionate 
intercourse, every tender glance, every contact of hand or lip, infallibly 
leads on towards the one useful end, indispensable to the race, which 
nature has in view. Such actions fully merit to be called “instinctive.” 
Indeed the act of generation is ministered to in nature by the most 
manifold, imperious, general, and inexplicable of all the instincts, 
and its instinctive character is the most strongly marked of all. It 
has emphatically for its origin a rigorously determined and precise 
want, partly painful, partly pleasurable—a mixture of a feeling of 
privation with a sense of power. Its end is unknown to the agent, 
or if known is disregarded, and in almost all animals it demands the 
concurrent and reciprocal action of two diverse organisms. If any- 
one would deny that it is instinctive in man, I would advise him to 
study the sad phenomena connected therewith which may be observed 
in our asylums for the insane. 

There are other human actions which are sometimes reckoned as’ 
instinctive, such as guarding the eye against injury by suddenly 
closing the eyelids. This action, however, appears to be an acquired 
art, though the habitual act of winking to keep clean the surface of 
the eye may be instinctive. Some other actions, however, not gene- 
rally regarded as instinctive, I should be disposed so to regard. Such 
are the first active exercises of the senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, and feeling (the first “looking,” the first “listening,” &c.) 
which the child performs at the very beginning of its learning to per- 
form them. It would seem, then, as if no one could deny the existence 
of such a thing as instinct, and yet it has been denied, not only in 
recent times, but centuries ago. Thus Montaigne sought to explain 
instinct as but a form of intelligence, while Descartes taught that it 
was but mechanism. Condillac regarded it as the result of individual 
experience, and Lemarck considered it to be merely “habit”? which 
had become hereditary. In our own day Darwin has sought to 
explain it as partly the result of accidental variations of activity, which 
variations have become naturally selected, and partly the result of in- 
telligent, purposive action which has become habitual and inherited. 
Let us consider these attempts at explanation seriatim. First as to 
mechanism: This is an hypothesis no one at present entertains, as 
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everyone now credits animals with sensitivity. Moreover, instincts 
are not absolutely invariable, but are modifiable according to the 
degree of “intelligence” which animals possess. They cannot, 
therefore, be due merely to a mechanism. The attempt to explain 
“Tnstinct” by mere “reflex action” is equivalent to an attempt 
to explain a phenomenon by omitting its most striking characteristic. 
In “ reflex action” we have a sudden response to a stimulus, which 
response is more or less purposive as regards the time of its occur- 
rence, but has no reference to future events to occur long after the 
faintest waves of the stimulating action have died out. The very 
essence of “instinct,” however, is to provide for a more or less distant 
future, often, as we have seen, the future of another generation. It 
is essentially fe/ic, and directed to a future unforeseen, but generally 
useful, end. This explanation, then, is fundamentally and necessarily 
inadequate. It is like an explanation of the building of a house, 
by “bricks, mortar, bricklayers, and hodmen,” with the omission of 
all reference to any influence governing their motions and directing 
them towards a common and predetermined end which is not theirs. 
But though we cannot explain “instinct” by “ reflex action,” there is 
none the less a certain obvious affinity between these two forms of 
animal activity, and it is in part my object to point out the nature of 
this very affinity. 

Next we may pass in review the two hypotheses that instinct is 
but (1) a form of intelligence, or (2) individual experience. As to 
the first, I have already given instances of unquestionably instinctive 
actions performed by birds as soon as they quit the eggshell, and it 
would be but waste of time to argue against the view that the human 
infant is guided by intelligent purpose and conscious foresight in his 
very first acts of sucking, swallowing, and defecation. Actual intelli- 
gence, therefore, is a radically insufficient explanation, as also, for the 
very same reasons, is Condillac’s hypothesis as to individual experi- 
ence. About “lapsed intelligence” I will speak later on. Lemarck’s 
hypothesis, that instinct is but inherited habit, is one which is much 
more worthy of careful consideration than any we have yet considered. 
For it may be admitted at once that habits may be inherited. There 
are many instances of such inheritance in human beings, and as 
regards the lower animals, the barking of dogs may be taken as an 
instance of a habit thus perpetuated. In fact “habit,” when inherited, 
so simulates instinct, that their confusion is far from surprising. 
There is, however, this radical difference between them: “ habit” 
enables an agent to repeat with facility and precision an act which 
has been done before, but “ instinct” determines with precision the 
first performance of such act. Referring instinct to habit, but tempo- 
rarily relieves the difficulty of those who object to instinct, by 
putting it a step back. It is impossible to believe that any of the 
progenitors of an infant of to-day first acquired, during his or her 
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lifetime, the habit of sucking, or that the habits of neuter insects 
thus arose. But after all, if we could explain “ instinct’’ by “habit,” 
should we thereby make the phenomena less mysterious? ‘“ Habit” is 
due to an internal spontaneity of living things. A living thing no 
doubt requires some internal solicitation, in order that it should move, 
but when it does move that movement is i¢s own. All living organisms 
tend to act. With them action is not only their nature, ’tis a want ; 
and, within limits, their powers and energies increase with action, and 
diminish and finally perish through repose. The power of generating 
any “habit,” lies in the very first act of the kind an organism performs, 
and it is only the first act which owes nothing to habit. If such were 
not the case, an act might be performed a thousand times and yet not 
generate habit. It is this mysterious internal active tendency which 
distinguishes all living organisms from inorganic bodies. The latter 
tend simply to persist as they are, and have no relations with the past 
or the future. They have, therefore, no relations with time at all— 
for the actual present ever evades us. Organisms, on the other hand, 
which are permanently more or less changed, through habit, by 
every new motion and sensation, have their future prepared by their 
past, and thus, as it were, at every present moment they live both in 
the past and in the future, a mode of existence which attains its fullest 
development in the highest living organism—man, the creature 
looking before and after! Thus those who would do away with 
mystery in nature would gain little by explaining instinct through 
habit, though, as we have seen, the phenomena presented to us by 
the human infant and by neuter insects absolutely bar any such 
explanation. Moreover, the attempt to explain “instinct” through 
“inheritance”’ is a contradiction, since “inheritance”? supposes some- 
thing already obtained, otherwise: it could not be transmitted. So 
far, then, from “hereditary transmission’ explaining “instinct,” 
instinct, in whatever remote ancestor it first arose, must have been a 
violation of the law of hereditary transmission. 

Now as to “ lapsed intelligence :” This hypothesis assumes that a 
conscious, deliberate, discriminating faculty must have once been 
exercised by wasps, bees, ants, and other much more lowly animals, 
in the performance of all those actions which are now instinctive. 
But could the adult female insect be-supposed to foresee the future needs 
of her first progeny, often so totally different from her own wants ? 
It would surely be too much to ask us to believe that she could 
distinctly recollect all her past experience as a chrysalis and as a 
grub from the moment she first quitted the egg. Can we suppose 
that the generative acts of male insects, such as bees, could have 
been due to deliberate and rational choice, when every such act is 
necessarily fatal to him who performs it ? 

Nevertheless, persuaded as I am that “lapsed intelligence” will 
not explain “‘instinct”’ generally, I should be the last to deny that 
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certain apparently instinctive actions may be so explained, and I 
fully admit that intelligent action in ourselves does tend to become 
practically though not really instinctive. It is, moreover, very 
fortunate for us that such is the case, as thereby we are saved 
great mental friction. Our intellect has first to be laboriously 
applied to learn what afterwards becomes almost automatic, as the 
actions of reading, writing, &c. Sensations and bodily actions having 
been duly kneaded together, the intellect becomes free to withdraw 
and apply itself to other work—fresh conquests of mere animality 
—leaving the organism to carry on automatically the new faculties 
thus acquired. Were it not for this power which we have of with- 
drawing our attention, our intellect would be absorbed and wasted in 
the merest routine work, instead of being set free to appropriate and 
render practically instinctive, a continually wider and more important 
range of deliberate purposive actions. We come now to the sixth and 
last attempt to explain instinct, namely, Mr. Darwin’s attempt. He has 
recognised the futility of seeking to explain many instinctive actions 
in any of the modes we have yet considered, and he has proposed, 
as before said, to explain such residual instinctive phenomena by the 
play of natural selection, i.e. of the destructive forces of nature upon 
small, accidental abnormalities of action on the part of individuals 
of a species; such abnormalities, when favourable to the existence of 
the individual, being preserved and perpetuated by the destruction of 
the other individuals of the same species who adhered to their ancestral 
tendencies. But this proposed explanation is not an explanation 
of the origin of instincts, but only of the changes and transforma- 
tions of instincts already acquired. But putting back the date or 
modifying the form of the original instinct, in no way alters the 
essential nature of instinct or diminishes its mystery. Let us look at 
one or two strong cases of instinct, and see if it is credible that they 
should be due to mere accidental, haphazard, minute changes in habits 
already acquired. In the first place, there is the wonderful instinct 
of the duck, which feigns to have an injured wing, in order to entice 
a dog away from the pursuit of her ducklings. Is it conceivable that 
such an act was first done by pure accident, and that the descendants 
of her who so acted, having inherited the tendency, have been alone 
selected and preserved? Again, there isthe case of the wasp, sphex, 
which stings spiders, caterpillars, and grasshoppers exactly m the spot, 
or spots, where their nervous ganglia lie, and so paralyses them. Even 
the strongest advocate of the intelligence of insects would not affirm 
that the mother sphex has a knowledge of the comparative anatomy 
of the nervous system of these very diversely formed insects. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of natural selection, either an ancestral wasp must 
have accidentally stung them each in the right places, and so our 
sphex of to-day is the naturally selected descendant of a line of insects 
which inherited this lucky tendency to sting different insects differ- 
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ently, but always in the exact situation of their nervous ganglia ; or 
else the young of the ancestral sphex originally fed on dead food, but 
the offspring of some individuals who happened to sting their prey so as 
to paralyse but not kill them, were better nourished and so the habit 
grew. But the incredible supposition that the ancestor should acci- 
dentally have acquired the habit of stinging different insects differently, 
but always in the right spot, is not eliminated by the latter hypothesis. 

There is, again, the case of neuter insects and the highly complex 
instincts of insects living in communities, such as bees, ants, and 
termites. The Darwinian theory has the great advantage of only 
needing for its support the suggestion of some possible utility in each 
case ; and as all structures and functions in nature have their utility, 
the task is not a difficult one for an ingenious, patient, and aecom- 
plished thinker. Yet Mr. Darwin, with all his ingenuity, patience, 
and accomplishments, has been unable to suggest a rational explana- 
tion for the accidental origin of these insect communities with their 
marvellously complex instincts. I will confine myself to one more 
instance of a highly noteworthy instinct, which no one has in any 
way succeeded in explaining. The instance I refer to is that by which 
an animal, when an enemy approaches, lies quite quiescent and appar- 
ently helpless, an action often spoken of as “ shamming death.” To 
evade the force of this remarkable case of instinct, it has been objected 
that the disposition of the limbs adopted by insects which thus act, 
is not the same as that which the limbs assume when such insects 
are really dead, and that all species are not when thus acting equally 
quiescent. The first observation, however, does not concern the 
matter really at issue. The remarkable thing is not that a helpless 
insect should assume the position of its own dead, but that such a 
creature, instead of trying to escape, should adopt a mode of pro- 
cedure utterly hopeless unless the enemy’s attention is thereby effectu- 
ally eluded. It is impossible that this instinct could have been 
gradually gained by the elimination of all those individuals who did 
not practise it, for if the quiescence, whether absolutely complete or 
not, were not sufficient at once to make the creature elude observa- 
tion, its destruction would be only the more fully insured by such 
ineffectual quiescence. The same argument applies to birds which 
seem to feign lameness or other injury. Yet even if we could account 
for these cases, which as a fact are as yet entirely unaccounted for, it 
would not do away with the need of recognising the real existence and 
peculiar nature of instinct. It would not do so on account both of 
man’s highest and of man’s lowest instinctive powers. To speak first 
of the former : as instinct, such as we have hitherto discovered, is the 
appointed bridge between mere organic and intellectual animal life, 
so there is in man a further development of instinct, peculiar to him, 
and serving to bridge over the gulf between mere intelligent animal 


faculty and distinctly human reflective intellectual activity. Such 
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special intellectual instinct is that which impels man to the external 
manifestation by voice or gesture of the mental abstractions which 
his intellect spontaneously forms, and which are not formed by the 
lower animals, which give no evidence of this power of abstraction. 
Language could never have been deliberately invented nor have 
arisen by a mere accidental individual variation, for vocal and gesture 
signs are essentially conventional, and require more or less compre- 
hension on the part of those to whom they are addressed as well as 
on the part of those who use them. Analogous considerations apply 
tothe first beginnings of what cannot be reckoned as merely instinctive 
activities, but the origins of which must have been akin to instincts. 
I refer to the beginnings of literature, art, science and politics, which 
were never deliberately invented. Even men who supposed they were 
inventing and constructing a certain new order of things with full 
purpose and much intelligence, have really been all the time so 
dominated by influences beyond their consciousness, that they really 

evolved something very different from what they supposed or intended. 

This fact has been most instructively shown by De Tocqueville and 
Taine with respect to the men who promoted and carried through 
the great French Revolution. So much, then, for man’s highest 
instinctive powers: but our argument has no need to refer to them, 
for a consideration of man’s lowest instinctive powers alone suffices to 
show that they cannot be due to “ natural selection,” even when aided 
by “lapsed intelligence.” Can it be for a moment seriously main- 
tained that such actions of the infant as those of the sucking, deglu- 
tition, and defecation, or the sexual instincts of later life, ever arose 
through the accidental conservation of haphazard variations of habit 
in ancestral animals? If it cannot be maintained, as I am confident 
it cannot, then it is absolutely impossible successfully to evade the 
difficulty of the existence of instinct. However far we may put 
back the beginnings of instinct, the question as to its origin (with its 
subsequent modifications) ever returns, and indeed with increased 
importunity. How did the first sentient creatures obtain and swallow 
their food? How did they first come to fecundate their ova or suitably 
to deposit them ? How did they first effect such movements as might 
be necessary for their respiratory processes? Wherever such phe- 
nomena first manifested themselves in sentient organisms, we are com- 
pelled therein to recognise the manifest presence of instinct—the 
appointed means (as before said) of bridging over the interval between 
the purely vegetative functions and the intelligent activities of sentient 
animal life. ‘ Natural selection” is manifestly impotent to account 
for the existence of such a faculty as that of “instinct.” We have 
already seen that the hypothesis of “lapsed intelligence” is also 
impotent to account for it. Thus the most recently attempted expla- 
nation falls altogether to the ground. Nevertheless the theory of 
evolution renders it necessary to assume that as new species of animals 
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were from time to time evolved, so also were new and appropriate 
instincts. How then are we to account for the origin of such new 
instincts? That a certain mystery attends such origin cannot be 
denied, but a parallel mystery attends all other kinds of vital phe- 
nomena. What can be more mysterious than the purely organic 
functions of animals? Though not truly instinctive, they are full of 
unconscious purpose, and so are akin to instinct. Our nutrition is a 
process of self-generation by which the various bodies which con- 
stitute our food become transformed into our own substance. This 
process is effected by what is called assimilation, by which process 
the ultimate substance, or parenchyma, of our own body and of the 
bodies transforms part of what is immediately external to it, into 
the parenchyma itself. Again, the process of secretion is, as it 
were, parallel to the process of alimentation or nutrition. In secre- 
tion, the body extracts from the blood new substances (the secretions) 
which do not exist as such within it. In nutrition, the body extracts 
from the blood new substances (the various tissues) which do not exist 
as such within it. The blood is not the only source of our nutrition, 
since it has the power of replenishing itself. Thus the living par- 
ticles which form the ultimate substance of our body exercise a certain 
power of choice with respect to the contents of the fluids which come 
in contact with them. Such particles are not passive bodies; they 
are active living agents, and their action no one has yet really explained. 
Here, then, are a set of activities which, if duly pondered over, will 
be found to be fully as mysterious and inexplicable in their unconscious 
teleology as any phenomena of instinct as ordinarily understood. 
But there is another class of organic vital actions which also seem 
to have a decided affinity both to reflex action and to instinct, though 
they are not to be regarded as actual instanees of either of these facul- 
ties. The actions I refer to are those which bring about the repair 
of injuries and the reproduction of lost parts. They are like reflex 
action inasmuch as they take place in perfect unconsciousness and 
without the will having any power over them. They are like instinct 
inasmuch as they are directed towards a useful and unforeseen end. 
In the process of healing and repair of a wounded part of the body, 
a fluid, perfectly structureless substance, is secreted, or poured forth, 
from the parts about the wound. In this substance, cells arise and 
become abundant ; so that the substance, at first structureless, becomes 
what is called cellular tissue. Then, by degrees, this structure trans- 
forms itself into vessels, tendons, nerves, bone, and membrane—into 
some or all of such parts—according to the circumstances of the case. 
In a case of broken bone, the two broken ends of the bone soften, 
the sharp edges thus disappearing. Then a soft substance is secreted, 
and this becomes at first gelatinous, often afterwards cartilaginous, 
and, finally, osseous or bony. But not only do these different kinds 
of substance—these distinct tissues—thus arise and develop them- 
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selves in this neutral or, as it is called, “ undifferentiated’’ sub- 
stance, but very complex structures, appropriately formed and 
nicely adjusted for the performance of complex functions, may 
also be developed. We see this in the production of admirably 
formed joints in parts which were at first devoid of anything of 
the kind. I may quote, as an example, the case of a railway guard, 
whose arm had been so injured that he had been compelled to 
have the elbow with its joint cut out, but who afterwards developed 
a new joint almost as good as the old one. In the uninjured con- 
dition the outer bone of the lower arm—the radius—ends above 
in a smooth-surfaced cup, which plays against part of the lower end 
of the bone of the upper arm, or humerus, while its side also plays 
against the side of the other bone of the lower arm, the ulna, with 
the interposition of a cartilaginous surface. The radius and ulna 
are united to the humerus by dense and strong membranes or liga- 
ments, which pass between it and them, anteriorly, posteriorly, and 
on each side, and are attached to projecting processes, one on each 
side of the humerus. Such was the condition of the parts which 
were removed by the surgeon. Nine years after the operation the 
patient died, and Mr. Syme had the opportunity of dissecting the 
arm, which in the meantime had served the poor man perfectly well, 
he having been in the habit of swinging himself by it from one 
carriage to another, while the train was in motion, quite as easily and 
securely as with the other arm. On examination, Mr. Syme found 
that the amputated end of the radius had formed a fresh polished 
surface, and played both on the humerus and the ulna, a material 
something like cartilage being interposed. The ends of the bones of 
the forearm were locked in by two processes projecting downwards 
from the humerus, and also strong lateral and still stronger anterior 
and posterior ligaments again bound them fast to the last-named 
bone.* It would be easy to bring forward a number of more or less 
similar cases. The amount of reproduction of lost parts which may 
take place in many of the lower animals is astonishing. Thus the 
tails of lizards, if broken off, will grow again, and the limbs of newts 
will be reproduced, with their bones, muscles, blood-vessels, and 
nerves. Even the eye and the lower jaw have been seen to be re- 
produced in the last-named animals. If certain worms be cut in 
two, each half will become a perfect animal, the head producing a 
new tail, and the tail a new head; and a worm called a nais has 
been cut into as many as twenty-five parts with a like result. But 
the most remarkable animal for its power of repairing injuries is the 
fresh-water hydra, almost any fragment of which will, under favour- 
able circumstances, grow into a new and entire fresh animal. 
It is also a notorious and very noteworthy fact that, in both man 
and the lower animals, the processes of repair take place the more 


(1) See Mr. Timothy Holmes’s System of Surgery, 3rd edit. vol. iii. p. 746. 
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readily the younger the age of the injured individual may be. 
But these unconscious but practically teleological processes of repair, 
are often preceded by actions which everyone would call instinctive. 
There is yet another class of organic vital actions to which I must 
advert, which are at once utterly unconscious, while the fact that 
they are directed to a distinct end is indisputable; in fact they are 
purposive in the very highest degree that any unconscious actions 
can be purposive. They are the actions of true reproduction, and 
they come before us. naturally here, since a consideration of the 
process of remedial reproduction in the individual, naturally leads 
us on to the consideration of the reproduction of the species itself. In 
the cases of the frog and the butterfly, everyone knows that the 
creature which comes forth from the egg is very different from the 
parent. Animals, in fact, mostly attain their adult condition by passing 
through a series of developmental changes ; only as a rule that series 
is not abruptly interrupted by plainly marked pauses, as it is in the 
frog and butterfly, and, therefore, such changes, instead of being 
obvious, are only to be detected with difficulty and through patient 
research. Almost every animal, thus goes through a series of very 
remarkable changes during its individual process of development or, 
as it is called, during its “ontogeny.” This process, in its perfect 
unconsciousness, is like reflex action, but it is far more wonderful, 
since in the earliest stages even nerve-tissue is absent and has itself 
to be formed. In the accuracy of its direction towards a useful end, 
it is the very counterpart of the most developed instinct ; nor, if the 
impulses by which adult individuals are led to seek and to perform 
those processes which give rise to the embryo, are to be called instinc- 
tive, is it easy to see how the analogical use of the term “instinctive” 
can be refused to that impulse by which each developing embryo is 
led to go through those processes which give rise to the adult. 
The action of each organism during its individual development may 
be compared, and has evidently much affinity with, the processes 
of nutrition and the repair and reproduction of parts lost through 
some injury. These processes of nutrition and repair have also 
evidently a close relation to reflex action, and reflex action has also a 
close affinity to instinctive action. Instead, however, of explaining 
“instinct” by “ reflex action,” I would rather explain reflex action, 
processes of nutrition, processes of repair, processes of individual 
development, by instinct—-using this term in a wide analogical sense. 
For we know the wonderful action and nature of instinct as it exists 
in our own human activity, standing, as it were, at the head of the 
various unconsciously intelligent vital processes. These processes 
seem to me to be all diverse manifestations of what is fundamentally 
one kind of activity. Of these manifestations, instinctive action is 
the best type, because by it we can, to a certain extent, understand 
the others, whereas none of the others enable us to understand instinct. 
St. Georce Mivarr. 





THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE. 
I.—IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


THE movement for Imperial Federation has grown apace. Within a 
very brief period it has taken such possession of the press that it is 
now a household word in politics. Its friends are to be found in both 
political camps, and it has on its side the powerful advocacy of Mr. 
Forster in the one House, and of the new First Commissioner of 
Works, Lord Rosebery, in the other. The former has recently 
defined it as “such a union of the mother-country with her colonies 
as will keep the realm one State in relation to other States,” and he 
argues that unless “some organization for common defence and a 
joint foreign policy ”’ is effected, the inevitable consequence of the 
self-government of the colonies will be their separation and inde- 
pendence. Mr. Forster recognises the impracticability of direct 
colonial representation in our Parliament, with the members for the 
colonies voting on matters of home legislation; and he deems the 
other scheme. premature of an Imperial Parliament overriding our 
own no less than those of the colonies. He would appear to favour a 
Federal Council, consisting of colonial agents who should act as a 
Board of Advice to the Cabinet or Colonial Secretary, to confer on all 
matters of peace and war, treaties, defences, and the respective con- 
tributions to such defences of the several members of the union. 
Such union, he maintains, would tend to peace, and above all to a 
saving of cost, since nothing is so costly as war, and an organization 
for common defence an almost certain insurance against it. 

The year 1884 was certainly a golden first step in the path of this 
theory that union is economy, and that expense for the defence of 
that union is likely to be less costly than war itself. At present it 
looks as if union might come to mean bankruptcy, and the cost of 
defence actually exceed the cost of war. A large additional expendi- 
ture was incurred by the country last year for its so-called colonial 
defences, and a far larger expenditure for the strengthening of the 
navy. But there is yet time to draw up before we advance farther on 
this brilliant road to ruin. Whilst we are yet but at the beginning of 
the bill, we can pause to estimate the pecuniary charges that will next 
be required of us. We can consider what prominent advisers like 
Captain Colomb and Mr. Baden-Powell, whom we have followed so 
far, deem essential for the safety of our Colonial Empire. Accord- 
ing to the former, we must first of all have a large arsenal at Sydney 
or Bombay to serve as the naval base for our ships in war time in the 
eastern part of our empire, where they may safely coal and repair 
and get ammunition. For, “to protect the trade lines in the Pacific 
Ocean, with its ninety million square miles of water, we shall in war 
require an enormous fleet. That fleet should be entirely independent 
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of Atlantic dockyards, and a great Imperial dockyard at the other side 
of the world is an apparent necessity.” 

This enormous fleet and Imperial dockyard is a costly idea enough 
to begin with, and after it we can think with comparative com- 
placency of the subordinate necessity of not only occupying but of 
garrisoning and fortifying certain strategic points like St. Helena, 
Vancouver’s Island, and other places, which command all the lines 
of oceanic communication between Great Britain and her colonies, 
and lie at the mercy of an hostile attack. For “ our fleets cannot 
keep the sea,’ says the Captain, “without the support of an army 
distributed strategically over the face of the globe to secure their 
bases.” Nor, even with this enormous fleet and enormous army, 
are we safe yet, for above all things we must fortify strongly our 
coal depéts, on which in war the successful movements of our fleets 
must depend, and some of which might now be destroyed in a few 
hours by a single ship with a few guns; we must secure them 
against bombardment or capture, by means of port defence vessels 
and torpedoes, and, of course, of men specially trained to work 
them. All very well, if John Bull’s pockets were bottomless! 
Captain Colomb’s ideas strike -one as Imperial enough, but what 
shall be said of Mr. Baden-Powell’s, who postulates as many as 
six large arsenals as essential to Imperial defence; at Jamaica, as 
the. West Indian centre ; at Sydney, as the Australian; at Bombay, 
to command the Indian seas, and so forth? In these arsenals our 
ironclads might stay and destroy all cruisers against our com- 
merce in distant seas. But besides these arsenals we must have 
at least sixteen fortified and garrisoned coal depéts to supply our 
ironclads with coal, and to shelter them in time of war. And the 
cost of all this? Only ten million pounds annually, of which the 
poor colonies might perhaps be asked for one, and India and the 
rich mother country pay the other nine! Rich mother country, 
indeed, whose daughters bid fair to become her ruin, driving her 
agriculturists to despair, and her arable and then her pasture-lands 
back to fell! Nine millions a year more than already comes out of 
her pocket, and this if she only contemplates a single enemy, and 
leaves out of all consideration the possibility of a coalition! How 
long, mother country, how long ? 

Are not, then, these schemes equivalent to saying, and would it 
not be better at once to say and have done with it, that our empire, 
with its extremities removed as far as possible from their basis, and 
with its lines of communication assailable on all sides, is from a 
naval and military point of view altogether defenceless, at least 
against any combined attack. from two or more belligerents? And 
would not therefore absolute independence be a stronger security to 
our colonies than any military defence we can throw round them, and 
be as much our interest to confer as it would undoubtedly be their 
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interest to receive? The whole necessity for defence rests on a costly 
sentiment. Of course the Imperialist school rise far above all con- 
siderations of money, or, if they notice it, draw dazzling pictures of 
our loyal colonies growing richer and more populous, and vying with 
one another in their eagerness to contribute men and money to the 
purposes of Pananglicanism. Perhaps they might, but then they 
would be entitled to a voice in Pananglican policy, and to a more 
effective voice than the sending of a few representatives to London 
could possibly confer upon them. If Irish opinion in foreign policy 
is so little regarded at Westminster, what would be the influence of 
Australian, Canadian, or African? Very sensibly on this point wrote 
the Sydney Morning Herald of August 3, 1877 :—‘ While we have 
no control over any diplomacy, no word to say about the Eastern 
question or any other question, no power to determine whether we 
shall go to war or remain at peace, there is no political reason for 
asking us to defray the cost of a war in which we have no choice, 
and perhaps no interest. There is nothing in this view of the case 
that is selfish ; it is simply a corollary of the admitted doctrine that 
taxation and representation go together.” Why, then, should they 
contribute to Imperial expenditure ? 

But of course all schemes of Imperial Federation presuppose the 
admission of the colonies to the Imperial council-room. And this is 
their insuperably weak point. The present tie between us and our 
colonies is one of suzerainty on the one side and of vassalage on the 
other. Why should we surrender our position of paramount supre- 
macy, and either descend to political equality with our subject 
colonies, or raise them to our political level? There can be no 
empire without subject dependencies. Only the other day (January 
12) all our newspapers published a manifesto from the Prime 
Minister of Victoria, wherein, after complaining that in Imperial 
matters the colonies were subject to an “ unqualified ” or “ antiquated 
autocracy,” the humiliation of which position was “keenly felt,’ he 
went on to say, that whatever scheme of federation was decided upon, 
“while it cannot take from us anything that we at present possess, 
must give to the colonies more tangible influence and more legal 
and formal authority than they have now.’’ In other words, all the 
giving is to be on our side, all the receiving on that of the colonies. 

Even if we were so pusillanimous as to part with our sovereignty, 
how would the scale of contribution to Imperial expenses be appor- 
tioned, not only between ourselves and the colonies, but between the 
several colonies themselves? No scheme of federation yet pro- 
pounded supplies an answer to preliminary questions of this sort. It 
is all left as vague as a Scotch mist, or as sentimental as a Scotch 
romance. The Imperialist school boast that they have silenced their 
opponents, the Separationists. They have really but added force to 
the arguments of the latter: arguments, be it remembered, which 
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derive their primary inspiration from an authority as unimpeachable 
as Adam Smith, and which have never yet been answered (for 
Mr. Forster’s appeal to Raleigh and to sentiment is no answer at all), 
though the changes that have since occurred in the world or in its 
customs have added to them tenfold cogency. The argument for 
colonial separation is partly military and partly commercial; and 
from both of these points of view the balance of advantages, both 
for ourselves and our colonies, can easily be shown to lie with the 
political independence of the latter. 

Take, first, the case of war. The possible hostility of foreign powers 
to the colonies rests solely on their dependence on us, the question 
of colonial defence ceasing altogether with the political connection. 
It is only as our colonies that Australia need think of Russia, or 
Canada have any fear of the United States. What advantage do 
Sydney or Melbourne derive from their political connection with 
Great Britain that is not far more than compensated for by their 
liability, in the event of an Anglo-Russian war, of suffering bombard- 
ment, invasion, and military requisitions at the hands of Russia? 
Vladivostock, the Russian naval base in the Pacific, is only five 
thousand miles from Sydney ; Mare Island, the Pacific naval arsenal of 
the United States, is only six thousand four hundred and sixty miles 
distant from the same ; we have no naval arsenal nearer than Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth. Whata panic consequently there was a few years 
ago, in Victoria, when the Age newspaper printed a secret despatch 
purporting to be from a Russian admiral, wherein he explained that 
he could levy war-contributions from the Australian colonies to the 
amount of twelve millions sterling! And into what an ignominious 
panic does not every rumour of war throw our hapless dependencies ! 
What piteous appeals for help come to us from every colonial 
governor! “I earnestly beg help for poor colony, strategically 
important,” telegraphed the governor of Tasmania to the English 
Colonial Minister on the 2lst of May, 1877, when there was some 
danger of a Russian war; and one poor colony is a fair sample of all. 

And what a dissolvent of colonial loyalty is not every such anxious 
period! What said the Brisbane Courier of June 11 in that same 
year? “Great as is the support we now receive from our intimate 
and attached relationship to the mother country, it would be in vain 
to deny that in the event of war the interests of British commerce 
and of international comity might be subserved in a higher and more 
Imperial sense by the absolute independence of the federated 
Canadian or Australian Colonies than they could be by the fortifica- 
tion of strategic points.” Of course they would; and read again the 
Queenslander of August 4, 1877: “ We are aware that there is in 
Victoria a political party which is in favour of neutralising that 
colony. But what naval power at war with England would consent 
to such a neutrality? A successful raid upon Melbourne would be worth 
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from five millions to ten millions to the war-chest of the nation making 
it; and Victoria, in order to neutralise, must first denationalise herself.” 

The military advantages of separation are of course closely allied 
with the commercial; and here, again, the colonies are becoming 
aware of their real interests. The Colonist of August 21, 1877, said 
with reason: “ Now that the neutral flag is recognised as a protec- 
tion to cargo, it would not need many losses nor any long period of 
paying war-premiums to convince colonial merchants and the people 
suffering from the larger prices of everything they had to buy, and 
the lower prices of what they had to sell, that their advantage was 
to be found in independence.” And what do we on our side gain 
from artificially limiting the field from which in time of war food 
could come to us? If cargoes could come to us from Australia, or 
Canada, or elsewhere, with the same immunity from attack with 
which, by the present laws of war, they could now come to us from 
the United States if we were at war with France or Russia, is it not 
obvious that the gain would be on both sides, if the colonies sent 
ships to sea under their own independent flags ? 

These are positive, tangible, and intelligible advantages associated 
with separation. On the other side, the advantages of federation 
or union are of an unreal, sentimental nature. No one tells us at 
all definitely what they are. The case for separation stands or falls 
with the estimate of the balance of material advantages, and its case 
shall be admitted to have broken down when it has been shown that 
the preponderance of advantage is on the other side. But it must be 
shown by rational, not emotional, argument. When Dr. Lang, a few 
years ago, brought forward a motion in New South Wales—that the 
time had come for that colony to sever her tie with England—it was 
proposed by an opponent that the motion should be thrown on the 
floor of the House, and be thence swept away by the common hangman. 
But it is not in this way in the long run that communities settle 
questions affecting their permanent interests. One would, indeed, 
hardly look upon our colonies as worthy of the best traditions of their 
race, if they did not look to ultimate autonomy as the goal of their 
ambition. The extent to which they do so is at present matter of 
surmise ; but it remains to add an indication of the undercurrent of 
political thought in Canada to that wherewith the Australian papers 
have already supplied us. The Montreal Daily Star of April 12, 
1882, quoted these words from the president of a national club at 
Montreal: “Our position is a dependent one, and we are not only 
subjects of the Queen, but we are subjects of the Queen’s subjects, 
and for my own part I shall never feel comfortable while such a state 
of things exists. . . . We have no antipathies against our neigh- 
bours, and would highly prize the honour of forming part of the 
American Republic, but we aspire to higher destinies, and desire to 
see founded here a Canadian Republic anda Canadian nationality.” 
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This is plain speaking enough, and finer than the fulsome lan- 
guage with which colonial orators generally belaud their condition of 
political pupilage. Whatever sentiments we may cherish about the 
value of the connection, and however much wealth we may be pre- 
pared to waste for its maintenance, we should not forget that there is 
also the colonial point of view, and that this under the stress of any 
serious war might quickly assert itself in a manner which might sur- 
prise us, but of which we have had ample warning. The political 
tie may go, but the moral tie will remain; and this is the answer to 
the first plea of the Imperialists, that union or federation is a good in 
itself and diminishes the area of possible warfare. But a moral 
union is the only thing that matters, and the only tie permanently 
possible between communities so distant from one another as Great 
Britain and her colonies. Between friendly communities a political 
tie is as little needed as between the same communities when at 
discord it is valueless. What other is the moral of the history of the 
origin of the United States? A common origin, common speech and 
history, make an indestructible moral federation and render a political 
federation unimportant. In the wars that the future may have in 
store for us, are we not as likely ‘to derive material aid from the 
alliance of our separated colonies as from the allegiance which our 
remaining colonies still owe us by virtue of their political subjection ? 

The next argument of the Imperialists is that trade follows the 
flag, a theory that is also conclusively dispelled by an appeal to the 
case of America. How was trade affected by the severance of our 
connection with the United States? ‘All the world knows,” says 
Mr. Merivale, “that the commerce between the mother country and 
the colonies was but a peddling traffic compared to that vast inter- 
national intercourse, the greatest the world has ever known, which 
grew up between them when they had exchanged the. tie of subjec- 
tion for one of equality.” Why then should not the same effect 
follow the same cause in the case of our other colonies? Or if there 
is any commercial benefit we derive from our dependencies that we 
should not equally derive from them as independent communities, 
why should it not be shown what it is? It is notorious that most of 
our colonies set as high prohibitive rates against us as foreign 
countries, and that our colonial trade is quite insignificant compared 
with that with independent communities. Our annual export trade 
with the latter is about 70 per cent. as against 30 per cent. with 
our colonies and India besides, whilst our annual imports from the 
colonies and India amount to no more than 24 per cent. of the whole. 
Of course as the colonies grow our trade with them will increase, but 
that increase will be clearly independent of the political connection, 
and be quite indifferent to the flag. The notion of trade following 
the flag is simply a survival of the feeling that was our original 
motive in founding colonies at all. We wished to have a monopoly 
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of trade with customers in all quarters of the globe, who should be 
obliged to buy their goods at the home-producer’s price, free from all 
foreign competition. In two wars of the last century that chimera 
cost us as much as two hundred million pounds; but with the old 
trade privileges gone, and high colonial tariffs against us, it would 
seem rather absurd to think it worth while to spend much money 
on the defence of the colonies. 

Lastly, the argument that the colonies afford a useful outlet for 
our emigrating classes is the weakest of all. They are such an outlet 
of course, but only as unoccupied countries, not as colonies. Ger- 
many without as yet a colony in the world, disposes annually of 
200,000 emigrants, and so far is love for his country’s flag from 
being the first consideration of the English colonist, that of the 
9,000,000 who have emigrated between 1817 and 1879, nearly 
6,000,000, or two-thirds of the whole, have gone to the United 
States in preference to going to our own colonies. Even in the 
years when civil war was raging in the United States, the per- 
centage of English emigration to the States was as high as 65, as 
against 35 to our own colonies; between the years 1866 and 1870 
the percentage to the States was as high as 78. 

What advantage then is there from the connection, for the sake of 
which we should continue on the career of limitless expenditure upon 
which, by ill advice, we have entered? None whatever. If there is, 
what is it? Do we derive from them tribute, or open markets, or 
any military aid. at all equivalent to the two million pounds which 
still figure in the army estimates to the account of the colonies? 
Do we or our colonies derive additional security or strength, 
and not rather weakness and danger from it? Let the friends 
of Imperialist federation state the assignable advantages that are 
to flow from it, or if they cannot, let them bring forward solid 
arguments to prove that the policy of separation has not much more 
in its favour than the opposite policy of federation. For the Separa- 
tionist, too, may indulge in his dream of a greater Britain, of an 
English Empire conterminous with English speech, cemented, not by 
unnatural and galling political bonds, but by the sympathies of free 
communities, and by the affections of equal allies, who, inheriting 
the same traditions of popular rights, will be ever zealous of one 
another’s welfare and sensitive of one another’s honour, and whose 

union, thus founded, will be more potent against external foes than 
the wildest scheme of military defence or the most reckless outpouring 
of the savings of the tax-payer. The Separationist may seem little 
likely just at present to have his way, but, since both in sentiment 
and in logic he has the last word, he has no need to despair of the 
future, more especially as none are doing more to enlighten public 


opinion in the sense he would wish than the fanciful advocates of 
Imperial Federation. J. A. FARRER. 
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II.—THE IMPERIAL FEDERATION LEAGUE. 


Tue promoters of the movement bearing the above high-sounding 
title have recently, through their chairman, condescended upon some 
particulars as to their objects. But Mr. Forster’s allocation does not 
tell us much that we did not know before. He hints indeed at a 
“Board of Advice” to the Cabinet composed of the “ Agents General ” 
to represent colonial opinion on foreign policy, but as this suggestion 
was made five years ago by Lord Grey, it can scarcely be regarded as 
new matter in reference to this subject. The Imperial Federation 
League must, therefore, be judged by its already published pro- 
gramme, which has been more than six months before the world. 
The framers of its constitution, who began their work last July, 
start with the assumption that there are problems of colonial 
policy the solution of which cannot without peril be indefinitely 
delayed, and they go on to warn us that the British Empire, if not in 
some form confederated, will shortly be disintegrated. They tell us 
that though imperial England is doing her best to keep up appear- 
ances in the management of her five-and-forty dependencies, the 
political links which once bound them to each other and to their 
common centre are evidently wearing out. It must be admitted that 
there is a sense in which those who have no sympathy with these 
gloomy predictions participate in. some degree in the anxieties 
naturally incident to a period of transition in our colonial policy. 
Misgivings haunt the public mind as to the stability of an edifice 
which seems to be founded on a reciprocity of deception, and only to 
be shored up for the time by obsolete and meaningless traditions. 
Even orthodox politicians, who would shrink from a colonial eman- 
cipationist as from a pestilent heretic, cannot help asking themselves 
sometimes whether it is on the cards that these little islands of ours, 
whose whole area scarcely exceeds 130,000 square miles, should for ever 
hold, under even a nominal dominion, a fifth of the habitable globe. 
It is apparently in the hope of furnishing an affirmative answer to 
this last question that the founders of the Imperial Federation League 
have held two meetings and passed eight resolutions, the sum and 
substance of which appears to be that in a federation of some sort 
is to be found the remedy for all our colonial difficulties, our 
safeguard against disintegration, and our guarantee for the per- 
manent unity of the Empire. No limits are imposed to the 
operation of the League. All the dependencies of the British 
Empire are to be included. Self-governing colonies with free 
parliaments of their own; Crown colonies in which no represen- 
tative element exists; naval stations and fortified posts maintained 
for no other purpose than as barracks for our troops, coaling stations 
for our ships, or for the protection of the courses of our trade. Those 
vast provinces to which we have freely conceded the absolute control 
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of their own affairs, are to be banded with the isolated garrisons of 
our fragmentary Empire in one grand and comprehensive scheme of 
universal federation. If any distinction in this respect between 
Cyprus and New South Wales, or between the Canadian Dominion 
and Hong Kong is intended, at all events no such distinction is 
expressed. All individuals who pay a shilling as registration fee, 
and all dependencies who choose to form branches of the League are 
invited to affiliate themselves therewith. 

The British Empire comprises at present about twenty Crown 
colonies, seven colonies or groups in which some representative ele- 
ment exists, and ten in which absolutely free parliaments possessing 
“responsible Government” have been created. In this latter enu- 
meration the Dominion of Canada with its constituent provinces is 
counted as one, but might be reckoned as seven. The Federation 
League have not yet told us whether they contemplate the eventual 
fusion of British India in the political crucible of the future; but for 
the present, perhaps, they will have almost enough on their hands with- 
out inviting the two hundred and fifty millions of Hindostan to join 
their union. 

If we are to treat seriously a scheme propounded or supported 
by persons who, having held high office at home or abroad, chal- 
lenge our attention, it is absolutely necessary that they should tell us 
what they really mean. As yet their outline is too indistinct and their 
programme too vague to enable-us todo more than conjecture the limits 
of the one and speculate on the objects of the other. As at present 
advised, we can only suppose that these excellent gentlemen, frightened 
at theories which, as they think, tend to the dismemberment of the 
Empire, hope to galvanise it into new life by what they call “ impe- 
rial federation.” It is possible that they may have been encouraged 
to embark in a scheme so visionary by some supposed precedents or 
experiments of grouping colonies. The only example of this kind 
which can be cited is that of the Dominion of Canada, which had its 
origin, not in any scheme formed by theorists at home, but in the 
Quebec Conference of 1864. The only other attempt at grouping 
was that more recently devised in Downing Street for our South 
African colonies, which, as might have been anticipated, entirely 
failed. The notion of clubbing together such incongruous elements 
as the old Cape Colony with its responsible Government and the 
outlying Boer Republics, which can be scarcely said to have any 
Government at all, into a federation of which two-thirds were 
to be Dutchmen, and not more than one in every thirty of the 
population of any European descent at all, was indeed sufficiently 
chimerical. 

We have heard something lately of a “Sydney Conference,” at 
which representatives from six colonies in Australasia met to draft 
resolutions which were to be the basis of a Bill creating a “ Federal 
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Council of Australasia.” This took place in December, 1883. By 
s. 30 of the Bill so framed it was provided that even this very modi- 
fied form of federation should not take effect in any colony until its 
Legislature should have approved of the same. Up to the present 
time the oldest and most important colony of the group has declined 
to pass such a Bill, and the proceedings of the conference threaten to 
be of no effect. Whether the amendments since suggested by Lord 
Derby, still further limiting the effect of the Bill, will be adopted, 
remains to be seen. As an illustration of the indisposition to federate 
in Australia, I may mention that when I was there four years ago a 
conference for the purpose of assimilating the laws and tariffs of the 
various colonies was held at Sydney, but the only point on which they 
could all agree was in prohibiting or taxing the immigration of 
Chinese. If Australasia should ever follow the example of Canada, 
and confederate its seven provinces, they may fairly be left to them- 
selves to settle all details, such, for instance, as the choice of a 
capital, a crucial difficulty in all federations. But whether the expe- 
riment fail or succeed, it will have no bearing whatever on the 
problem raised by the Imperial Federation League, which is the 
combination, not of contiguous provinces of identical interests, lan- 
guage, and origin, but of all the scattered fragments of an Empire 
comprising almost all the races, languages, and religions of the habit- 
able world. If the time should arrive when we may be invited to 
consider seriously such proposals as are now submitted to us, we shall 
surely be first bound to ask ourselves what are the existing ties between 
the parent State and its dependencies, and the existing powers and 
privileges of both. 

All our free colonies, comprising the North American, Australian, 
and South African, have not only an absolute control over their own 
internal affairs, but the power of taxing all imports from the parent 
State, while their shores and the courses of their trade are protected 
by imperial fleets. They have territorial revenues, applicable either 
to the development of public works, or to the importation of labour, or 
any other purpose. They have, moreover, the advantage of a free 
influx of immigrants into their ports, and a free efflux of capital 
from our money market. If any European Power adopts a policy in 
reference to criminals or to other matters prejudicial to the interests 
of the colonies, such an outrage would, under the relations now 
existing between Great Britain and her colonies, justify imperial 
intervention by diplomacy, or, if necessary, by force. It is difficult 
to see how, in the interests of our colonial fellow-subjects, these 
relations can be improved. But one thing is certain, that no sup- 
posed advantages of an imperio-colonial council, whether for the 
purpose of regulating their external defence or internal government, 
will tempt them to surrender one iota of the privileges of self-govern- 
ment now possessed by their provincial parliaments. So long as the 
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Queen’s representative leaves his responsible ministers to take their 
own course, his titular authority will be respected ; but the moment 
this rule is departed from, and any attempt is made, either through 
an imperio-colonial council at home, or through any scheme of 
imperial representation, to create a counter-authority of any kind, the 
slender links now existing are far more likely to be snapped asunder 
than strengthened. 

In connection with the Federation League, hints have been recently 
revived of some scheme for the representation of the colonies in the 
Imperial Parliament. This question has been so ably disposed of by 
others, that it may be sufficient to remark that the only authorities 
commonly cited in its favour, such as Adam Smith and Edmund Burke, 
are of a date long preceding the inauguration of “ responsible govern- 
ment ”—a system wholly inconsistent with any co-ordinate imperial 
representation. This system, first established in Canada in 1841, has 
since been extended to the Cape Colony, and (with the exception of 
Western Australia and Fiji) to all the Australian colonies; and as 
all these have not only free Parliaments, but authorised “ Agents- 
General” in England, it is difficult to imagine what function is left 
to be performed by imperial representatives, however chosen, or 
councils, however constituted. 

There are, indeed, colonies in which, though “ responsible govern- 
ment” has not been established, some representative element exists, 
as at the Bermudas, British Guiana, the Bahamas, and the Leeward 
and Windward Islands. But as the two last named groups have, with 
the single exception of Barbadoes, voluntarily surrendered their con- 
stitutions, and the Leeward Islands have put themselves under a half- 
nominated Council, it can hardly be supposed that in those colonies, 
or in Jamaica, which has voluntarily surrendered a constitution more 
than two hundred years old, any very great eagerness exists for the 
blessings offered by the Imperial Federation League. What is the 
inducement held out to the twenty Crown colonies now under our 
paternal Government, and sharing contentedly the common privilege 
of figuring as little red dots in the map of the world, to join the 
League, is still less apparent. The Falklands, Heligoland, Ascension, 
the West African settlements, St. Helena, Aden, and Hong Kong, are 
not very likely to trouble themselves on the subject. Nor even in 
the more considerable colonies of this class, such as Mauritius, Ceylon, 
or Trinidad, have there been any signs as yet of any dissatisfaction 
with their present recognition as “integral portions of the Empire.” 
But perhaps we shall be told that we have overlooked one important 
item in the programme of the Federation League, contained in the 
fourth of their resolutions: “That any scheme of Imperial Federa- 
tion should combine on an equitable basis the resources of the 
Empire, for the maintenance of common interests, and adequately 
provide for an organized defence of common rights.” To a resolu- 
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tion so vaguely worded it is difficult to attach any definite meaning. 
The “maintenance of common interests and defence of common 
rights”? may have a commercial, political, or military significance. 
If the commercial relations between Great Britain and her colonies 
constitute the common interests adverted to, it is certainly much to 
be desired that these relations were placed on a more “ equitable 
basis.” The tariffs of Canada and Victoria—more adverse to our 
trade than those of many countries of Continental Europe—leave, 
indeed, much to be desired in the direction of “equity.” But it is 
not by imperial federation that these equities can be secured or these 
relations readjusted. 

If, again, it is intended by this resolution to suggest that the 
military and naval defence of the Empire against foreign aggression 
is likely to be more effectually secured than at present by any system 
of federation, it will be well to ascertain our actual position in this 
respect. If it is meant to affirm that in return for the protection 
afforded to our colonies by the British fleets occupying our North 
American, Pacific, and Australian stations, they should be prepared 
to furnish their quota of military aid in the event of an invasion— 
for instance, of India by Russia, or.of Great Britain by France—the 
obvious answer to such a suggestion is, that the colonies are not 
responsible for the protection of themselves, still less of the mother 
country, from perils arising from the consequences of imperial policy 
over which they had no control. We have recently heard of a 
Royal Commission on Colonial Defences, but as its report has never 
been published it has not contributed to our stock of information. 
But if we turn to the report of a parliamentary committee on the same 
subject in 1861, on which four members of the present Cabinet—Lord 
Derby, Lord Northbrook, Mr. Childers, and Lord Carlingford, also. 
Lord Salisbury and other leading men of both parties—served, and 
before which Mr. Gladstone, Lord Grey, the late Lord Herbert, and 
the then Inspector-General of Fortifications gave evidence, we shall 
find the basis on which the mutual relations between Great Britain 
and her colonies, in the matter of their defence, have ever since 
rested. Our self-governing colonies accepted, on the one hand, the 
principle of self-reliance for their internal defences, as is proved by 
the fact that the North American and Australian colonies (which, in 
1860, were garrisoned by over seven thousand British troops, at an 
annual cost of more than half a million sterling) are now wholly 
defended by their own volunteers and militia. The Home Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, formally accepted, by a resolution of the 
House of Commons founded on the report of this committee, its 
responsibility for the protection of all portions of the British Empire 
“against perils arising from the consequences of imperial policy.’’ 
Recognising the tendency of modern warfare to strike blows at the 
heart of a hostile power, and the consequent necessity for concentrat- 
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ing at home a large portion of the land forces of England, this com- 
mittee assumed that on our n@va/ supremacy we should mainly depend 
for securing against foreign aggression the distant dependencies of 
our Empire. 

By what conceivable scheme of “federation,” it may well be 
asked, could these relations be improved in the matter of defence in 
the interests of the colonies? During the last twenty years the 
vigour of our Australian colonists has shown itself not only in im- 
proving their internal defences by organizing their volunteers, but by 
providing ships. They are reported to have now vessels of an aggre- 
gate tonnage of over seven thousand tons, besides torpedo boats, gun- 
boats, and fixed batteries. But, of course, these colonies must mainly 
rely for the present on British ships of war for the protection of 
their ports, and of the courses of their trade. There are now about 
nine such ships on the Australian station, and if the action of 
European Powers in the South Pacific should render a larger naval 
force necessary it would at once be provided. 

But if the 4th resolution of the Federation League has little prac- 
tical application to our American and Australian dependencies, it is 
obvious that to our Crown colonies and India it can have none at all. 
Our Mediterranean garrisons are kept at full strength mainly for the 
purpose of reinforcing the seventy British battalions held necessary 
for India; and in the present condition of South Africa our imperial 
responsibilities for any frontier wars in which we may be involved 
there hold out little prospect of modification by any new arrange- 
ments. On the whole, then, imperial federation cannot be said to 
offer us any improvement in the matter of imperial defence. If 
“Greater Britain” were nothing more than a scattered multitude 
of territorial atoms welded together by military force, like those 
which yielded to the spear of the Roman, the bond of federation, or 
any other likely to subserve, under the guise of liberty, the purposes 
of arbitrary power, might perhaps suggest itself. What might have 
been the effect of any such machinery in prolonging the rule of Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, or France, which preceded England in the path of 
colonisation, and have since lost the greater portion of their empires, 
it is impossible to say; but it is precisely because England has 
abandoned the objects of tribute or monopolies usually sought by 
dominant States in the government of dependencies that no artificial 
links are needed to secure the loyalty of her subject provinces. 

It is too late to speculate whether bargains might have been made 
long ago with our colonies for their own self-defence or for free 
trade with us as the price for the concession of self-government. 
Such stipulations, if attempted, would probably have failed. Now, 
at all events, our trust for friendly tariffs and for co-operation in the 
defence of the Empire must be on the influence of an enlightened public 
opinion on the free parliaments which we have ourselves created. 

But it has recently been suggested that though federation may not 
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be needed for the normal purposes of Government, it might be of 
use in keeping off political poachers from our colonial manor. Several 
scares are current of foreign nations—notably Germany and France 
—as having designs on our preserves, and the notion that federation 
may be a specific against such dangers may have been encouraged by 
the offer lately held out to the Australian colonies, that if they 
would only confederate they should be allowed to annex 150,000 
square miles of New Guinea. No connection between confederation 
and annexation seemed to exist but that of the cost of the proceeding, 
which in its initial steps would be quite insignificant compared with 
the ultimate imperial responsibility it would involve of protecting 
immigrants settling there under the supposed shelter of our flag. 
Judging from Dutch experience in New Guinea, where farmers are 
said to carry on their work with the spade in one hand and the 
musket in the other, and traders to enforce their contracts at the point 
of the bayonet, Great Britain must be prepared for some “ supple- 
mentary estimates” to support her protectorate, unless, like the 
Dutch, she can find some Malay sultan to act as suzerain in the 
Queen’s name. But whatever may happen in the Pacific, federa- 
tion, if otherwise possible, would do nothing towards protecting our 
dependencies there against the aggression of other powers. Conceive 
the idea of an attack in force by the recidivists of New Caledonia on 
New South Wales or Queensland. It would not be by the mere 
sentiment of “imperial federation,” but by the batteries of Lytton 
and Port Jackson, supported by British ironclads, that such an attack 
would be repelled. If Germany again conceives the notion of plant- 
ing a few settlements at St. Lucia Bay, Angra Pequena, or elsewhere 
on the coast of Africa (which continent has still some ten millions 
of unoccupied square miles open to the colonists of the world), what 
security against German aggression would Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, or the Cape Colony derive from imperial federation? The real 
truth is that, whether in time of peace or of war, for purposes of 
military defence or of political progress, imperial federation has no 
practical applicability to our colonial Empire. Mr. Forster, the chair- 
man of this league, addressing an audience of sympathetic federa- 
tionists, who appear to have had some misgivings as to the working 
of their scheme, encouraged them with the well-known watchword 
of “ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” “But,” says Mr. Morley, 
“the will depends on the way, and the more any possible way of 
federation is considered the less likely is there to be the will.” Mr. 
Forster cites the story in the Croker Papers of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s successful guesses as to “ what was on the other side of the 
hill.” He may rest assured that, whatever guesses may be made about 
the “other side of the hill” he invites us to climb, the British people 
will think more than twice before they tempt the slippery slopes of 
imperial federation. Artuur Mus. 
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I.—THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


“THE cause of the poor in heaven’s name.” Such—with a somewhat 
profane conclusion—was the toast proposed by the immortal Teufels- 
dréch to the assembled intellect of the town of Weissnichtwo, and 
received with enthusiasm, although, as the meeting broke up, some 
were heard muttering that one day he would probably be hanged for 
his democratic sentiments. Possibly the wish was father to the 
thought. Deprecating for myself the predicted fate of its proposer, 
I adopt the toast, ‘The cause of the poor in heaven’s name.” But, 
first, what is meant by “the poor”? There is no term which has 
lent itself more completely to cant and conventionality, but neither 
cant nor conventionality have ever defined it. And define it no one 
can. It may be a term of respect or of reproach, and under it are 
included the honest, the industrious, and the independent, as well as 
the vicious, the idle, and the improvident. Without attempting a 
definition, I intend in this paper to limit the term to the agricultural 
labourer. Another word which cant and conventionality have made 
their own, and to define which is equally difficult, is “ charity.” In 
one sense it is the noblest of virtues, in another and the popular sense 
it has rightly been called the next most pernicious thing to vice. 
For the purposes of this paper it will be used in the popular sense, 
and an attempt will be made to show what it has done for the agri- 
cultural labourer, and to what noble deeds it appears to have stirred 
the hearts of one of his professed friends, namely, the country 
gentleman. 

I am not going far afield, but shall confine myself to my own 
immediate neighbourhood, describing what I have seen and known. 
I do not intend to call in question the wisdom of existing laws or to 
suggest new ones. I have no programme of my own, but shall 
endeavour to point a plain moral by telling a plain tale. The tale is 
one of the country, not of the town, for of the “bitter cries” and 
“ crying evils” of the towns I have no personal knowledge ; besides, 
the tale of the towns has been told so often. It will be assumed that 
the country gentleman still desires to be thought what he, with the 
parson, has always claimed to be par eacellence, the poor man’s friend. 
The farmer has claimed it too, but in a less pronounced manner. His 
connection with “the poor ” being more or less a business one, has 
scarcely allowed scope for the free play of his feelings of pure 
benevolence ; and while the law of the land continues to offer him a 
direct inducement to escape his responsibilities and exercise his 
charitable feelings (when he has them) at other people’s expense, it 
will be in the nature of things unlikely that he will have a very 
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elevated notion of his duty to his neighbour. ‘There is a deal of 
human nature in man,” especially in farmers; nevertheless he, like 
the parson and the country gentleman, would resent the notion that 
he had not “the cause of the poor” at heart. We can recollect how 
bitterly it was resented some ten or twelve years ago, when the 
agitators of what was called “the labourer’s movement” included 
squires, parsons, and farmers in one breath of abuse as the natural 
enemies of the labouring class. All of us who happened to be either 
squires, parsons, or farmers regarded such language as the rant of ~ 
ignorance, and were only saved from loss of temper by a sense of the 
absurdity of the charge. But, then, was it so very absurd after all ? 
“The tree is known by its fruits.” Judged by its fruits, what shall 
we say of this friendship? "What has it done for the labourer? 
What has it made of him? We have had him in hand, so to speak, 
for centuries. He was always ready to be led by the squire, and 
docile enough until lately under the teaching of the parson. Where 
have we led him to? What have we taught him? Have all our 
“charities,” almshouses, clothing clubs, and out-door relief raised 
him in character and independence above the level he had reached 
centuries ago? Is he one whit a better man in any sense of the 
word than if we had let him alone ? Is he not still content to be in 
leading-strings and ready as ever to sell his freedom for a dole? Has 
not the net result of the squire’s leading and the parson’s teaching 
been to impress the ordinary labourer with the belief that poverty is 
the best policy, and that improvidence is the surest road to the 
pockets if not to the hearts of his friends? Poor fruit this of so long 
a friendship. 

But, for the present, leaving parsons and farmers out of the 
question, let us confine our attention to the country gentleman. 
What a splendid position is, or at any rate, has been, his! Opportu- 
nities for good which are denied to most men—possessing wealth 
and influence and ample leisure. He is supposed to be, and as a rule 
is, a man of some education, and as a matter of course a Christian. 
As regards “the poor,” his position has been almost that of providence 
itself. He is the owner of the homes they live in, the ground they 
cultivate, I had almost said the air they breathe. It is hardly too 
much to say their fortunes are subject to his guidance and control. 
They are his “dependents.” He is their law and their gospel too, 
their patron if not their patron saint. Of a stewardship such as this 
what account can he give? I happen to live in what may fairly be 
considered a typical county. If in anything it differs from others, 
it is in the numbers of its squires and country gentlemen. It is what 
is called an aristocratic county, and especially a hunting county. In 
addition to the resident country gentlemen there are a number of 
wealthy men who have settled in the county simply and solely for 
hunting purposes, owning good houses and maintaining large establish- 
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ments, but occupying little or no land, and repudiating apparently 
every obligation but the supreme one of pleasing themselves. Of 
these some are merely birds of passage, so to speak, renting their 
houses only for the hunting season, and naturally resenting the idea 
that any responsibility attaches to them in regard to the parish or 
neighbourhood in which they are pleased to hibernate. 

It is about a county such as this, alive with squires and men of 
wealth, that my plain tale has to be told. Let it not be supposed that 
the state of things described is peculiar to this neighbourhood. On 
the contrary, it may fairly be taken as a sample of the conditions of 
rural life and of the way in which the duties belonging to a country 
gentleman, and especially those which affect the “ poor,” are, I will 
not say discharged, but regarded. Some twelve years ago, in the very 
heart of this wealthy district, and during a period of general pros- 
perity, the guardians of the rural union to which I belong were 
called to task for the amount they were spending in relief to the 
poor. An inquiry was called for and instituted, and the report 
showed that, with every outward sign of wealth, and in the very 
midst of prosperity evidenced in a thousand ways, one person in every 
twelve was a pauper. Nor was this appalling amount of pauperism 
confined to the large and open, and as they are called “poor” parishes. 
It was worse in the close parishes where one owner reigns supreme, 
and in model villages where charity abounded, pauperism was more 
pronounced than in any other quarter. It is not here contended that 
the reproach of such a state of things lies entirely at the country 
gentleman’s door, but can it be denied that it bears witness to a want 
of thought or a want of heart painful to contemplate on the part of 
those who posed as the poor man’s friends, among whom, naturally, 
the country gentleman takes precedence ? And indeed it seems hard 
to believe that a man should interest himself successfully in regu- 
lating the number of his pheasants, or should feel himself almost 
disgraced when his covers are drawn blank, and yet should acknow- 
ledge no responsibility and feel no shame as to the number of paupers 
in the parish he owns and controls. It is absurd as well as untrue to 
plead that he is helpless in the matter; it is worse than absurd to 
plead ignorance. By virtue of his position, and apparently for no 
other reason, he is a magistrate, and as such he is an ex-officio guar- 
dian. It is his business to know, and further, it lies within his power, 
to determine the number of paupers on the estate which he represents 
or in the parish with which he is connected. Everyone at all con- 
versant with the proceedings of a rural board of guardians is perfectly 
well aware that the influence which the landed proprietor can exercise 
on the decisions of the board, as to the relief of cases in which he is, 
or ought to be, interested, is almost irresistible, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the condition of the rural union referred to, was 
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mainly due to the culpable indifference—to call it by no harsher name 
—of the country gentleman. 

My story, unfortunately, does not end here. The inquiry and the 
report alluded to led to a reform in the administration of the law. 
Certain recommendations were proposed and carried into effect, which 
produced an immediate result in a very surprising and, as some 
thought, a cruel diminution in the number of cases which had up to 
that time been in receipt of out-door relief. The facts and figures 
connected with the work of reform obtained for the union a certain 
notoriety, and were referred to in the House of Lords in support of a 
motion brought forward by the late Lord Lyttleton in the direction 
of a further restriction of out-door relief. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, the proceedings of the board created much excitement. 
The guardians were divided among themselves, and part held with 
the reformers and part with those who thought the reform unneces- 
sary, or at any rate too severe, and the relations between the two 
parties for a time were, to put it mildly, somewhat “ strained.” 
Among the poor themselves, as was natural, there were great search- 
ings of heart—it was a vital question for them—and no one who had 
their interests really at heart could fail to be moved one way or 
another by what was taking place. Indifference was impossible to a 
real friend of the poor. It is clear that those who held that reform 
was called for, and that a remedy had to be applied with firmness if 
the disease was to be cured, were bound to maintain their view at any 
cost to themselves. Those, on the contrary, who held it to be un- 
necessary, or who thought it was being carried out with undue harsh- 
ness and severity, were equally bound to resist it to the utmost of 
their power. The one course which no real friend of the poor could 
possibly take was, as has been said, that of indifference. That, never- 
theless, was the course taken by the country gentlemen. At first 
there was a good deal of talk and excited discussion, and occasional 
attendance at the board when hunting or shooting—the real business 
of life—permitted it; but even this soon died away. As to anything 
like serious consideration or self-denying and persistent effort such as 
men will devote to a cause they have at heart, there was not then, and 
there is not now, the smallest evidence one way or another. In this 
I speak of what I know. 

There is probably nothing connected with country life of which the 
country gentleman is so absolutely ignorant as the inside of his friend 
the labourer’s cottage. How can it be otherwise? He never visits 
his friend ; that’s not his business. He leaves that to the women and 
the parson. Occasionally he looks in at the cottage of some old 
retainer on his way back from church, or takes a friend to see the 
outside of a new idea in cottage-building of which he is justly proud, 
and thinks how “deuced comfortable those labourers are after all.” 
But that is the extent of his personal knowledge of the subject. 
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Perhaps it is therefore ignorance rather than indifference which is 
chiefly responsible for such a state of things as the following descrip- 
tion of a village in the union already referred to discloses. I quote 
from a report made a few months ago to the sanitary authority of the 
union to which I belong by a committee appointed to inquire into 
the origin of a fever which had broken out in the place :— 


cc 


.. .. Ata block of six cottages .... where the fever originated, and 
where there have recently been outbreaks of fever and small-pox, six cases 
of fever have occurred. ... . One of these cottages is occupied by a man and 
his wife and five young children; they have but one bedroom 
next cottage which your committee report upon is one occupied by A., with 
his wife and three children, who have but one bedroom. Two children here 
have died of the fever; until death reduced the family there were seven persons 
sleeping in the one room. The drains from the cottage are entirely blocked. 
. . + +» In a cottage occupied by B., a widow with five children and a grand- 
son, namely, a son aged twenty-five, a daughter aged nineteen, three more 
sons aged seventeen, fifteen, and eleven respectively, and a grandson aged five, 
there is but one bedroom In a cottage occupied by C., a tailor, there 
are four grown-up persons sleeping in one room, namely, the father and mother 
and a grown-up son and daughter. The mother and daughter have both 
had the fever A cottage occupied by D., who with his wife and five 
children sleep in one bedroom, which, though small, is open to the roof. 
The next-door neighbour under the same roof has but one bedroom, in 
which sleep the father and grown-up son and daughter; there are indeed two 
beds, but the room isso small that there is barely two feet betwen them 
Your committee report upon a row of five cottages.. . . . In one occupied by E. 
there is but one bedroom, part of which is partitioned off, and forms what looks 
more like a cupboard than a room, without door, or window, or fireplace. In 
this one room with its open cupboard a family of eight have been brought 
into the world, and, with the father and mother, still use it as their sleep- 
ing-place: Two sons and one daughter are grown up, and the rest, con- 
sisting of three sons and two daughters, are under sixteen. The grown-up 
daughter has just been sent to the workhouse to be confined (she returned in 
a fortnight’s time with her child). In another cottage occupied by F., with his 
wife and five children, there is but one bedroom, reached by a broken stair- 
case, the two bottom steps of which havedisappeared. ‘There is, indeed, a small 
loft or attic in the roof, reached by a step-ladder through a trap-door ; but as it 
has no window, and as the trap-door is broken and cannot be opened, it is never 
used In a third, occupied by G. with his wife and four children, there 
are two small bedrooms, but only one is used, because the other is so damp. 
There are no back premises The man and all his children have had the 
In a cottage occupied by H. there is but one room up-stairs and 
one down-stairs. In the latter are two beds, in one of which lies Mrs. H., bed- 
ridden ; the other is used by her husband. Five grown-up men, a child, and 
the woman who waits on Mrs. H. sleep in the bedroom In a cottage 
occupied by I. there is but one bedroom ; the family are father and mother, two 
grown-up sons, and one grown-up daughter . . . . they all sleep in the same 
When your committee were there they found, in addition to the 
usual occupants, a married son with his wife and child staying onavisit. . . he 


Such is a plain statement—the accuracy of which as an eye-witness 
I can vouch for—describing the condition of a portion of the cottage 
accommodation of the village. It must not be thought, however, 
that-it is an exceptional case. I can answer for it that in the rural 
union of which it forms a part there are at least four villages where 
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the cottages are equally bad. Nor must it be concluded that there is 
anything peculiar in the village itself. It is an ordinary country 
village, with a squire and a parson, and all. the usual charitable 
appliances. True, it is an open parish, but the land comprised in the 
parochial area is in the hands of two landowners who in their respec- _ 
tive spheres are monarchs of all they survey. It has a “ Hall” of its 
own, is surrounded by large estates, and is within sight of two if not 
three country houses. What has happened here is what has hap- 
penedeverywhere in this country. The country gentleman likes 
broad acres, but he hates cottage property. It spoils the view, it 
heads the fox, it creates responsibilities, and it doesn’t pay. He says 
to his soul, “ I will pull down my cottages and use other people’s ; 
the next parish can supply my estate with the labour it requires, and 
isit not an open one?” Thus a demand for cottages is created in the 
open parishes, hence the temptation to small tradesmen and others to 
run up miserable tenements unfit for human habitation ; hence over- 
crowding, immorality, fever, pauperism. But why blame the country 
gentleman? Is it not lawful for him to do what he will with his 
own? Is he not, from one point of view, perfectly justified in freeing 
his estate from encumbrances, and weeding out from his particular 
parish every one who does not come up to his idea of respectability ? 
Undoubtedly, so long as he remembers that the duty to himself is 
not the whole duty of a country gentleman. After all, human beings 
are not weeds which a man can throw over his neighbour’s hedge and 
have done with ; and even if they were, his neighbours might have 
just cause of complaint. But it is not thus easily that his responsi- 
bilities are escaped. In the act of thus trying to be rid of them he 
is creating fresh ones. What was before confined within the limits 
of his own estate is now extended, and becomes a responsibility shared 
with his neighbours, and which he has less right than before to shirk. 
More than ever he is bound to interest himself in the affairs, sanitary 
and other, of that parish of which he has made use. Can it be 
doubted that it rests with the country gentleman to remedy such a 
state of things as I have described, or to see that it isremedied ? Not 
merely because he is a man of wealth, and education, and leisure, 
which he might well devote to “the cause of the poor,”’ of which he 
is a professed champion, but because he is in so great a degree respon- 
sible for its existence; and yet, as a matter of fact, there is no part 
of his duties which he more systematically neglects. Here again he 
cannot plead ignorance; neither can he plead want of power, Par- 
liament having expressly provided that he shall be ex-officio member 
of a sanitary authority whose business it is to deal with such cases, 
and whose powers, if properly and firmly used, are amply sufficient 
for this purpose. But, alas! Parliament proposes, the country gen- 
tleman disposes. There are no less than thirteen country gentlemen 
ex-officio members of the sanitary authority of the district referred 
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to, but not one of them attends its meetings or takes part in its pro- 
ceedings. 

What are we then to say of this friend of “the poor”? On ques- 
tions which so vitally concern the labourer, questions which affect 
his wages, his character, his comfort, his body and soul, the country 
gentleman, who of all others is best qualified to guide and help him, 
proves to be of all others the least inclined to recognise his obligations. 
But perhaps he reserves himself for what he considers more important 
duties. He is before all things a magistrate, and at least once a 
fortnight he is supposed to attend petty sessions to administer justice. 
It is perhaps on the bench that the real value of the country gentle- 
man is discovered, and there it is that he finds the proper sphere for 
his energies. Possibly it is so; I am unable to follow him there; I 
am obliged to imagine the administration of justice in the hands of 
one who has had no training for it, and who is a magistrate only 
because he is a country gentleman. As Dr. Johnson said of the dog 
that sat up, the wonder was not that it sat up wel/, but that it sat up 
at all. But granting all that the most ardent admirer of country 
justices can assert in their favour, it must be allowed that one day in 
a fortnight is not a very excessive demand upon a man’s time, and 
leaves a somewhat broad margin for other duties. And it is at least 
conceivable that magisterial functions would be discharged none the 
less efficiently if the country gentleman qualified himself for them by 
a little personal acquaintance with the practical working of some of 
the acts which in the last resort he is called upon to enforce. 

I notice that in a recent number of this Review the writer 
of the “ Radical Programme” advocated certain clauses in the laws 
which affect the agricultural labourer. Blots are hit both in the 
Sanitary and in the Education Acts. But reforms in the law are not 
the only, perhaps not the chief, requirements of the case. We all 
know that a coach-and-four may be driven through most Acts of 
Parliament, and most country gentlemen can drive. My experience 
points to defects in administration rather than in the Acts them- 
selves, and this in the direction of laxity rather than of undue 
severity, as implied in the article above referred to. It would be 
ill-natured and perhaps unfair to suppose that in these matters the 
country gentleman is influenced by a desire for popularity, or that 
he takes the opportunity afforded in such questions as these for 
qualifying severe sentences in matters which more nearly concern 
his own interests. The difficulty of obtaining a conviction for over- 
crowding, and the still greater difficulty of getting it enforced, may 
arise from the fact that the country gentleman has never realised by 
personal inspection what overcrowding means. The leniency too 
frequently displayed in enforcing the provisions of the Education Act 
may be due to a sense of the unfairness of compelling a labourer’s 
child to qualify for “ bird frighting ” by passing Standard IV., while 
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no educational test whatever is required for “ justicing.” Whatever 
the motive may be, my experience points to the conclusion that the 
failure in the Sanitary and Education Acts is mainly owing to the 
uncertain action of the Bench. 

There are other departments of country life to which attention 
might be drawn, in which the help of the country gentleman would 
be invaluable. It is indeed tantalising to think how much there is 
which lies within the reach of his influence. How comparatively 
easy for him to give the lead to his tenants, and to direct public 
opinion in his neighbourhood on questions largely affecting the com- 
munity. How easy for him to give encouragement to thrift by an 
intelligent interest in the management of clubs and benefit societies, 
and by promoting co-operation, that best of boons to the labourer. 
How much good might be done by the exercise of an enlightened 
despotism over the public-houses which are under his control, or by 
taking an active part in the administration on sound principles of 
those village charities which as a rule are village curses; or what a 
really charitable application of money it would be for him to provide 
a skilled nurse for a neighbouring parish ; the expense is but slight, 
less than the keep of a hunter, and without the initial cost. The 
sufferings and the lasting mischief arising from bad and ignorant 
nursing are really dreadful to think of. Then, again, why should he 
not buy up some miserable row of tenements in the next village and 
convert it into dwellings capable of being made into homes. It 
would cost something of course, but what in the name of all that is 
reasonable can be the sense of talking of charity that costs nothing, 
or complaining of cost at all with ten or a dozen horses in the stable ? 
How easy too and insignificant the cost (if that must be thought of) 
to solve, or at any rate to simplify, the difficult and troublesome 
question in rural unions of what to do with pauper children, by taking 
upon himself the responsibility of such children who belong to his 
own parish or immediate neighbourhood, and either boarding them 
out under his own personal supervision, or, as has been done in 
some instances, admitting them into his own establishment to be 
educated and trained for service, and then sent out into the world 
with some happier idea of life than can be given within the work- 
house walls. It might be a little troublesome, but who ever heard 
of charity, except in the popular sense, which involved no trouble ; 
and after all, the trouble falls less on the master or mistress than 
on the servants, and my experience goes to prove how ready they are 
to co-operate in such an undertaking. 

In what has been said I have been careful to confine myself within 
the narrowest limits and to speak only from personal knowledge. 
Perhaps I shall be accused of being severe. My feeling is rather one 
of regret and sorrow. It seems so unspeakably sad to see powers for 
good running to waste. With so much to be done and s0 little time 
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for doing it, it is heartbreaking to see strong men looking on like the 
men of Meroz, while others with not a tithe of their power or wealth 
or leisure painfully and ineffectually attempt it. The pity of it is 
even worse than the shame. On the other hand it may be urged that 
I am unfair, and that I have been supposing powers and possibilities 
for good which do not now exist, whatever may have been the case in 
days gone by. In these hard times country gentlemen, it is said, 
have gone to the wall, and have lost their influence as well as their 
money. If this were altogether true, what must be thought of a 
class of men who succumb thus easily at a touch of adversity? Asa 
matter of fact, however, it is only partially true. There are the men 
and there is the money in abundance still. Country sports and plea- 
sures are thriving as ever, and show no signs of declining for want of 
either. And in so far as there is any truth in what is asserted, it 
would seem not altogether unfair to suppose that it has been brought 
about in a great degree by that very neglect of duty which I have 
remarked upon. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. I am not pleading for 
heroic sacrifices, I am not suggesting that the country gentleman 
should be one whit less keen in the pursuit of manly pleasures. I 
am the last man to ask him to forego his hunting and his shooting. 
I am not complaining that he does not accept a programme sketched 
out for him by philanthropists. My complaint is limited to this, that 
he neglects the plain duties which lie at his very door, and which 
require nothing from him beyond a little self-denial ; that on matters 
of local administration properly belonging to him, and which are 
really of vital importance to the community, and especially to the 
labourer, the country gentleman is conspicuous by his absence ; that 
when he is brought face to face with local abuses of the gravest kind 
he is apparently unconcerned, and that in attempts at local reforms 
he lends no hand. There are of course notable exceptions; but, 
unless my experience be peculiar, they are few and far between. 

No doubt there is something to be said in excuse for him. He 
has never been educated to any higher view of his position and work 
in life. He has not to win his property like other men by labour and 
self-denial ; he only “comes in” to it, and therefore naturally believes 
that he has only to enjoy it. The good and great qualities which he 
often possesses are perhaps undeveloped because superfluous for a 
man whose occupation is that of owning land. His education is 
finished when he inherits his property. School days are over, now 
come the holidays; the country is his playground, and the duties 
which his position force upon him are but bothering interruptions to 
his enjoyment, which, like holiday tasks, he will shirk if he can. 
But the Nemesis which follows us all is not far behind the country 
gentleman. Duties may be avoided ; penalties cannot. Already there 
are signs which seem to bode him no good, and awkward questions 
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are being asked about him, and awkward answers have to be re- 
turned. Is it too late for him to recover lost ground and regain 
that splendid position which he once held of being “the shepherd 
and leader of the people” ? He looks back often with justifiable pride 
upon the history of the past, in which his ancestors bore an honourable, 
or at least no insignificant part. In every great crisis of his country’s 
history; in the struggles which, from time to time, convulsed her and 
through which she reached her greatness; in her foreign wars, and in 
her civil strifes ; in resisting the encroachments of the kingly power, 
or in maintaining the throne against the usurper, his forefathers were 
ever to the front. Their faults, like their virtues, were strongly marked; 
but they were men, and they were a power in the country. Does he 
never reflect what made them so? Partly, no doubt, the times. They 
were stirring times. The battle was to the strong and the race to the 
swift. But was there nothing in the fact that from their earliest 
days they had been trained by the rules of chivalry to discipline self, 
to take Christ for their captain, and to “do their devoir” to all men? 
Life now is smoother, the warfare now of a different kind, but it is 
none the less real. Its rewards are less tangible, but they are more 
enduring, and it still needs men who are trained by self-discipline, 
who will take Christ for their captain, and who will do their devoir 
to all men. Will the country gentleman never again become a 
power in the country? Is he to disappear like the dodo and other 
extinct, because no longer useful, creatures? If so he will have only 
himself to thank for it. If he never regains the position he once 
held, it will be because he refused obedience to those divine laws of 
labour, duty, and self-denial which alone render such a position 
possible or deserved. 


II.—THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 


A rew months ago I read the following description of the agricultural 
labourer, from the pen of one who apparently wrote from experi- 
ence :—‘ The rustics are not happy, they are sullen, averse to 
labour, they are ready for any form of rowdyism, they have no love 
but quite the reverse for those who are only anxious to serve them, 
they have lost all belief in kindliness or disinterested motives, they 
disdain to submit to such restraints as religion has a tendency to 
impose. Physically and morally, a steady deterioration of the 
quality of our Arcadian swains has been going on.” Iam disposed 
to think that the writer’s experience of the agricultural labourer had 
been somewhat unfortunate, and that one whose lines had fallen in 
pleasanter places, or who was perhaps of a more hopeful turn of 
mind, would probably give a very different account of him. Indeed, 
if his political friends are to be believed, there can be no question 
as to his material improvement, both in character and condition. 
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Mr. Giffen, too, in the paper he read before the Social Science Con- 
gress on “The Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half 
Century,” takes anything but a gloomy view of the case, and backs 
his opinion by some very remarkable statistics. The truth is, it is 
by no means an easy matter to arrive at a just conclusion. As an 
individual, the agricultural labourer is very hard to understand ; 
while of all classes, his is perhaps the most difficult upon which to 
generalise. The circumstances which affect his condition—the rate 
of his wages, the way he is housed, the character of the land, as 
well as that of his landlord—vary within such extremely wide limits, 
that general conclusions are almost sure to be misleading. That there 
are some hopeful signs almost everywhere, no one would deny. 
His life is not quite such a drudgery as it used to be, though drud- 
gery, alas! it is at best; he is in many ways more civilised; he 
fares better; his pleasures, few though they be, are of a less coarse 
nature; his field of view, narrow as it is, has been enlarged, and he 
now takes an interest in a world beyond the smoke of his own 
chimney. If he be more discontented, it is possibly only the sign 
and penalty of his having become less of an animal and more of a man. 
In some things it is to be wished he were more discontented still. 

On the other hand, it is equally indisputable that together with 
these hopeful signs there is everywhere much that is sufficiently dis- 
couraging. I am afraid, too, it must be acknowledged that what is 
hopeful has been effected without, or even in spite of, the aid of his 
would-be friends, and that what is discouraging is largely due to 
their mistaken interference. And if so, it is not perhaps to be 
wondered at if he has ceased to believe in his friends. It is to be 
feared that there is only too much truth in the assertion. Most of us’ 
will have to acknowledge, if not the complete failure, at any rate the 
very imperfect success of our endeavours, especially of late years, to 
win his confidence; and, however disinterested our efforts on his be- 
half, he still views them with suspicion. The question now asked is, 
Can we account for his suspicion? Is it just or reasonable? Is it 
our misfortune or our fault? It may be conceded that if anxiety to 
serve another, and willingness to make sacrifices on his behalf, con- 
stitute a friend, then among all his so-called friends the agricultural 
labourer has none with a greater right to the name than the country 
clergyman. There is nothing he has so much at heart as the welfare 
of the labourer, nothing he covets more than the reputation of being 
the “ poor man’s friend,” and for this end he is sometimes only too 
ready to make sacrifices. Asin the case of the country gentleman 
so now with the country clergyman, my remarks will be strictly 
limited to the social, as distinct from the spiritual and religious, 
aspect of the question. If the country clergy had been content to 
confine their ministrations to the spiritual welfare of their flocks, 
they would have been less open to criticism. But they haye been 
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ambitious, and rightly so, of a wider sphere, and a great part of their 
energies have been spent in direct attempts to better the outward 
conditions of the labourer’s life. How far these attempts have been 
wise or successful is the question before us. It must be added that I 
am a country clergyman myself, and as such take my share of the 
criticisms which follow on a body of men to which I am proud to 
belong. 

Let us take the case of an ordinary country parish, and let us con- 
sider the part which the clergyman plays in respect to the various 
agencies which surround, and directly or indirectly affect the moral 
and social well-being of the labourer. These, for the most part, exist 
with the avowed intention of benefiting those who are called “the poor,”’ 
and it may be fairly said that for nearly all of them the clergyman is to 
a greater or less degree responsible. To him, as a rule, they owe 
their existence, and through his instrumentality they are maintained 
in working order. Among such must be reckoned the eleemosynary 
endowments of all kinds, the Christmas and other doles of bread and 
clothing and other necessaries of life, the coal and clothing clubs, 
the offertory alms, and the charities emanating from the Hall. It 
is not too much to say that these -are the fruits of his ministry, 
the outward visible signs of the Christianity he has preached. 
It was under the influence of his teaching, in days gone by, that 
the rich man who fared sumptuously every day was converted 
on his death-bed into a pious founder and left behind him lasting 
monuments of his piety in those village charities which afflict 
most country parishes. It is now mainly owing to his influence, 
and in answer to his appeals—and, let me add, by large sacrifices of 
his own time and money—that new charitable schemes are set on foot, 
and those already existing efficiently maintained. It is he who 
administers the endowed charities, organizes the clubs, distributes the 
offertory alms. If such things as these are really beneficial in their 
operation, the agricultural labourer has no better friend than the 
country clergyman. At any rate, it would seem impossible that the 
pains thus bestowed on his welfare, and the really large sums of 
money year by year spent on his behalf, should fail to have an effect 
in improving his condition or should leave him without a sense of 
gratitude to those who thus devote themselves to his interest. But 
what is the fact? Generation succeeds generation without any one 
being able to trace the least sign of real improvement arising out of 
such direct attempts to help him, and, so far from being grateful, an 
experienced writer assures us that “the labourers have no love for 
those who are anxious to serve them.” Judging by results, the 
blindest admirer of such forms of benevolence must begin to suspect 
that their wisdom admits of a doubt. 

As a matter of fact, the country clergyman himself does not believe 
in them, and will often confess as much. He may be, and generally 
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is, too timid to set his face against them, or he may make use of them, 
consciously or not, as a means*of strengthening his own hands, or of 
acquiring, as he mistakenly supposes, a good name amongst his flock ; 
but, unless he has been exceptionally unobservant, he has long ago 
lost faith in them as a means of really improving the condition of 
the poor. The astonishing thing is that his belief in them has 
lasted so long. It is, indeed, almost unnecessary nowadays to 
discuss the question as regards doles and eleemosynary charities. 
The intrinsic evil of such things is acknowledged even by the most 
inveterate “charity” lover, although it is seldom that he has the 
courage of his convictions. But the evil is only a little less apparent 
in almost every other scheme of direct benevolence which aims at 
supplying primary wants. The clothing and coal clubs, for example, 
which are generally regarded as essential to the efficient working of 
a country parish, are at best only the means whereby the poor are 
bribed to be provident, and unless entirely managed by themselves, as 
they ought to be, their inevitable tendency is to make the poor not 
more self-reliant, but less. Invidious distinctions have to be drawn 
provocative of jealousies and heart-burnings, those only being con- 
sidered eligible who are called “the poor,” while others, perhaps ten 
times more deserving, are left out in the cold, because their own 
exertions have raised them just above that favoured class. It is fair 
to say that such clubs had their place and value when first they were 
started and when possibly there was a necessity for something of the 
kind to induce an utterly thriftless class to make an attempt at pro- 
viding for the future; but even so, they should have been regarded as 
temporary expedients and as stepping-stones to something better. 
Nothing can be more certain than that so long as the poor are treated 
like children they will never learn to go alone. Then there is the 
offertory. As a rule it is at the sole disposal of the clergyman, and 
may be said to have almost all the evils of the dole system, together 
with some peculiar to itself. As usually distributed, it is impossible 
for it to be otherwise than a direct incentive to hypocrisy of the worst 
kind, to say nothing of envy, jealousy, and ill-will. As to the“ charity” 
which emanates from the Hall—that doubtful good at all times, that 
unmitigated evil often—I pass it by because it may be thought unfair 
to make the parson responsible in these days, whatever he may have 
been in the past, for the doings or mis-doings of the Hall. Taking, 
then, into consideration merely those charitable agencies of a country 
parish for which the clergyman is responsible, and which exist avowedly 
with the intention of benefiting “the poor,’ we look in vain for 
results ; after centuries of trial we can point to no real service that 
they have done; in so far as there has been any effect at all, it has 
been of a demoralising nature. This is humiliating enough, but it 
is even more humiliating to think that the country clergyman should 
fail to recognise it, or, worse still, should recognise it and persist as 
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he does in pursuing the same mistaken policy. Such methods of help- 
ing the poor appear to be still his only idea of charitable help. A 
parish is considered to be well worked in proportion as agencies of 
the kind flourish and abound. A clergyman’s zeal and earnestness 
for the people’s good are measured by his exertions in this direction. 
It is hardly to be wondered at if the shrewder among the labourers 
are beginning to distrust such mistaken friendship, and to receive 
with suspicion attempts like these to win his regard. But worse 
results than these are inevitable. The clergyman represents religion. 
He claims its name and sanction for what he does on behalf of the 
poor, and if his own character begins to be questioned, or if under a 
cloak of religion he is discovered or even suspected to be advancing 
his own popularity, or to be offering blessings which do not really 
bless, religion itself is brought into disrepute. And this is just what 
is said to be happening. Men are beginning, we are told, not merely 
to be suspicious of the parson, but to distrust the religion he represents. 
And indeed, if religion, or rather what is done in her name, does 
nothing for them, no wonder if they become indifferent to its claims, 
and disdain to submit to the restraints it has a tendency to impose. 

Passing from agencies of this kind to those which appear to be of a 
less directly “charitable” nature, but which undoubtedly exert by 
far the most powerful influences on the character and condition of the 
labourer, it is very noticeable how little the country clergyman con- 
cerns himself about them. By what principle he is guided here, or 
by what process of reasoning he determines what is or is not 
within the sphere of his ministerial duties, it is very difficult to say. 
Why, for instance, should he concern himself about the labourers’ 
coals, blankets, and clothing, and decline to interfere in the matter of 
his house, his water supply, his drains? Why should it be considered 
to belong to the sacred calling to distribute the parish doles and offer- 
tory alms, but not in any sense his duty to take an active part in 
social questions which materially affect the labourers’ interests? In 
what is the office of a charity Trustee a more clerical one than that of 
a Guardian of the poor? It is intelligible that a clergyman should 
say that he intended to occupy himself exclusively with the spiritual 
concerns of his people, but it is past understanding that he should 
draw the line where he does; the strangest part of it all being that he 
limits his interference to those very things in which it is unnecessary 
and often mischievous, and refuses to stir a step in a direction where 
possibly his advice and experience might be of service. 

The fact appears to be that the country clergyman is infected with 
the popular but radically mistaken conception that social improve- 
ment is to be won only or chiefly by direct schemes of benevolence, 
and that charitable help consists in supplying primary wants. 
Whereas nothing could be farther from the truth. Social improve- 
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schemes of benevolence, which are usually of an artificial and senti- 
mental character, so far from promoting it, interfere in an arbitrary 
manner with those natural laws by which a sound and healthy pro- 
gress is secured. Far beyond all the schemes of social reformers is 
the influence for good of legislative, scientific, or economic improve- 
ments. What, for instance, have all the charitable schemes ever 
devised by “the poor man’s friends” done for him compared with 
what has been done by free trade or the spread of the principles of 
co-operation? The parson who establishes a co-operative store in a 
country village has done more for his parish than if he had spent all 
his living in “ charity,” so-called. Good and pleasant cottages at fair 
and not fictitiously low rents, are more “improving” and really 
helpful than miles of flannel and rivers of soup and wine. Poor 
Laws, Sanitary and Education Acts, properly administered, advance 
the interests of the poor a thousandfold more than the good inten- 
tions of pious founders, however piously carried out. There can be 
no manner of doubt that the better administration of poor-law relief 
in the union to which I belong, by means of which the proportion 
of paupers to population has been reduced from 1 in 12 to 1 in 60, 
has done more for the labourer in ten years’ time than all the 
charities, coal clubs, and almsgiving which have flowed for centuries 
from the Halls and Rectories of every parish, within the district. 

Let me not, however, be supposed to aim at stopping or even 
checking the kindly attention of the rich to their poorer friends. There 
is no need for it to be hurtful or degrading for the rich to give or the 
poor to receive, although too often it is both. There is nothing 
either hurtful or degrading connected with giving or receiving in the 
class above that of the labourer. A present of a hare and a brace of 
birds does not demoralise giver or receiver. Neither need the gifts 
which pass from the rich to the poor. The mistake and the mischief 
lie in the way they are regarded and bestowed, in looking on them as 
charities, and supposing they are really going to touch the question of 
doing good. We have yet, it would seem, to learn that as a general 
rule the proper sphere, perhaps the only safe sphere, of benevolence 
lies in providing opportunities—in endeavouring to secure men fair 
chances in life, in removing hindrances, in making virtue easy and 
vice difficult, in putting within their reach the means of obtaining 
light and knowledge and independence. For this, after all, is the 
Divine plan : God gives opportunities, but He does not interfere with 
natural laws in an arbitrary and haphazard way to save men from 
the consequences of their own neglect or folly. All who will may 
profit by His kindness, and prosper by the diligent use of the means 
He has provided, or take the consequence of abusing or neglecting 
them. Human philanthropy, on the other hand, trying to be more 
“ charitable” than God Himself, adopts an exactly opposite course. 
It fails to provide, or, even worse, denies sometimes the opportunity, 
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and then tries to relieve the distress which selfishness or want of 
thought had caused. So it too often happens that the labourer is 
denied his fair chance in youth and manhood, must be content with 
a wretched home, low wages, few interests or opportunities for better- 
ing his condition. Then when he is old and worn out we consider it 
“a charity ” to give him “ parish relief,” a miserable pittance, compul- 
sorily derived, not from our own but from other people’s pockets. 
But besides sharing and being in some measure responsible for 
these popular mistakes, it must be confessed that we country clergy- 
men appear to have failings peculiarly our own, possibly developed 
by our profession, which largely depreciate the value of our minis- 
trations. Among these, Moral timidity must be reckoned as perhaps 
the first. Our great aim, glory and criterion of success being a full 
church, we are haunted by the constant dread of offending our congre- 
gation. Probably we are not worse in this respect than our brother 
clergyman of the town, but our position is a much more difficult one. 
Plain speaking is comparatively easy to a congregation in which the 
various social grades are represented by hundreds, to what it is where 
they are represented by units. In this case home truths have the 
appearance of personalities, and are resented accordingly. However 
alive we may be to the shortcomings of the rich, to the harm they do 
by mistaken and self-indulgent charity, or to the good they might do 
by a little self-denial; or, however clearly we may perceive that 
the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table do not really help 
the beggar at his gate, it is by no means easy to warn or rebuke or 
point out the more excellent way, when there is but one rich man in 
our congregation, and perhaps we dined with him yesterday, or will 
dine with him to-morrow, and thus the warning or rebuke, if given 
at all, is given so vaguely that no one is the better for it. Especially, 
perhaps, is this the case in matters affecting the poorer members of 
the parish. We see only too painfully the mischief of the village 
charities. We hate the system, would give much to be rid of it, but dare 
not lay a finger on it because our popularity would be gone, we should 
cease to be regarded as the poor man’s friend, and our church would 
be emptied. So with the clubs, we are afraid to abandon such time- 
honoured features of parish machinery, however much we may sus- 
pect their usefulness. So with the offertory alms, we are fearful of 
departing from the ordinary method of distribution by odd shillings 
and half-crowns, in order to substitute a more intelligent one by which 
our ministrations might be dissociated, as they ought to be, from alms- 
giving. Thus a mischievous system is perpetuated from generation 
to generation, each clergyman in turn being too timid to attack it. 
Then, further, we are hampered by Conventionality. The first 
article of our creed is, ‘“‘ Whosoever will be saved above all things it is 
necessary that he keep the conventional faith.” Conventional rules 
and standards guide or obscure our judgment upon all matters, sacred 
cc2 
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or secular, and our habit of thought becomes as conventional as our 
attire. We adopt the conventional stand-point in the pulpit and on 
the platform with regard to the duties of the rich and the rights of 
the poor, and accept, without attempting a definition, the conven- 
tional phrases, “‘ the poor,” “the weak,” and “the deserving.” We 
submit without a protest to the conventional theory which condemns 
us to spend our energies in a round of small ministrations which any 
able-bodied old woman could discharge, but which forbids us to mix 
ourselves up in matters where possibly our superior education might 
be of service. 

A third noticeable feature is what I must call, for want of a better 
word, our Jranscendentalism. We are, so to speak, “up in a balloon,” 
above our people’s heads, and failing to perceive, except in a dim and 
distant way, the real interests of those below, who on their part 
regard us as belonging to another sphere, and are inclined to resent 
the necessity of looking up. Genuine friendship between us, as 
between man and man is felt to be impossible. An air of unreality 
seems to pervade the relations which exist between us. We are 
preaching about faith and feelings and the higher spiritual life, while 
too often they are absorbed in the question, “‘ What shall I eat, what 
shall I drink, and wherewithal shall I be clothed?” The gospel we 
offer seems to them to have only the promise of the life to come. 
The gospel they want is one which will help them in the struggle for 
existence in the life that now is. We beautify our church and mul- 
tiply our services, and are hurt that they don’t seem to value either, 
forgetting that to many of them the idea of heaven itself is “a good 
fire, a pot of beer and a fiddle going.”’ 

A fourth peculiarity about us is our Superstition, or perhaps I should 
say, the superstitious character of our religion, by which I mean 
that on many points our religion is one which seems to shut ‘its eyes 
to facts and its ears to the voice of reason and experience. It is this 
which has so often brought upon Christianity the reproach of being 
opposed to almost every reform, whether in medicine, science, or 
politics. The Bible, which is, and ought to be, our rule of faith in 
the matter of salvation, is interpreted often in a literal and mechani- 
cal way, and applied to almost every conceivable subject. We “ go to 
the Bible,” as the phrase is, very much as the American lad who was 
taught to “ go to the Bible” for everything, and grew up thoroughly 
convinced that bigamy was the scriptural remedy for all existing 
social evils. With isolated texts or passages we dispose of the latest 
discovery of science, determine the age of the world, condemn the 
Deceased Wife Sisters Bill, settle the question of Church and State, 
and prove to demonstration the somewhat conflicting theories of the 
authority of the Church and the right of private judgment. Our super- 
stition culminates in our relations with the poor. Here reason seems to 
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be abandoned, experience teaches nothing, political economy cries out 
in vain. With a mistaken reverence we cling to the “ letter, which 
killeth.” We seem to worship the book itself rather than the God 
who inspired it, and either discount its teaching to suit the general 
practice, or interpret it in a sense which every other voice of God 
flatly contradicts. And the natural tendency of this is to bring 
religion into contempt as an outrage upon reason and intelligence. 

The last feature in the clerical character which needs to be noticed 
is Ecclesiasticism. Everything appears to be viewed with reference 
to the bearing it may have upon the Church (using the word in a 
limited and professional sense) rather than according to its intrinsic 
worth and usefulness. The Toryism which animates most country 
clergymen springs as a rule from the secret feeling that somehow or 
another, they cannot exactly say how, the interests of the Church are 
safer in the hands of the Tories than in those of the Liberals. It is 
this which is at the bottom of the unworthy fears which some of us 
have as to the extension of the franchise. This made many of us 
years ago view with suspicion the Education Act of 1870. This 
among other reasons (some of which are, no doubt, valid enough) 
makes us now so bitter against scliool boards. The first, the chief, 
almost the only consideration which appears to influence our opinion 
on any question of the day is, not how will it affect the people, or the 
general good, or religion itself, but how will it affect the Church ? 

In what has been written I have had in view country clergymen 
of the average type, men who are sincerely anxious, more so, perhaps, 
now than at any previous period of the Church history, to discharge 
the duties of their sacred calling, and who are particularly zealous in 
the cause of the poor. The contention of this article is that their zeal 
in this respect is not according to knowledge, and that partly owing 
to mistaken conceptions as to the way in which the poor should be 
helped, and partly owing to peculiarities, not to say defects, of a pro- 
fessional character, they have failed as a rule to win their con- 
fidence, and can scarcely be said to have deserved the name upon 
which most of all they pride themselves—“ the friend of the poor.” 

There are, of course, exceptional cases above and below this average 
to whom the present article does not in the least apply There are 
also other departments of clerical work with which it is not con- 
cerned, in which country clergymen maintain a high standard of devo- 
tion. Generally speaking, their zeal and earnestness and self-denying 
labours are far in advance of those of any other class of men. Even 
from the point of view of this article it may be pretty confidently 
asserted that they will compare favourably with the ministers of any 
other denomination. The defects which have been noticed in the 
country clergyman would probably be found to exist in an exaggerated 
form among the Nonconformist bodies. It would be surprising if it 
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were not so. Whatever its advantages in other respects, theirs is a 
system which inevitably fosters such defects, while the temptation, 
which is always great, to swim with the stream, and sacrifice truth 
to popularity, must become almost irresistible where a man’s income 
depends upon it. But the question before us is not what are we, or 
what have we done compared with other Christian bodies, but what have 
we done at all to make good our claim to be the friends of the labourer, 
or to justify our position as the ministers of a church whose boast it is 
to be the church of the people, and whose mission, as we are never 
tired of saying, is to preach the gospel to the poor. After all these 
years what is the result ? where are the fruits of our labour? Is it 
possible to be satisfied with them? Professedly the great aim of 
the Church of England is the welfare of the poor. In every village 
and hamlet throughout the country she places a man qualified, as she 
supposes, for the work: a man of approved character and attainments. 
Here he takes up his position, and, in the name of religion, organizes 
charities, and gives time and energy and money to the work, drawing 
others in to his assistance, and yet the practical result proves 
to be at best of a very negative character. The object of all this 
expenditure of energy and benevolence still appears to require, or 
at any rate still goes in leading-strings, still is unfit, so it is said, for 
the franchise, and if we cannot quite endorse the opinion, that he has 
physically and morally deteriorated, it is only too apparent that he 
still remains in nine cases out of ten a potential pauper. 

Something wrong there evidently is somewhere. If we as clergy- 
men cannot admit that the Church of England is incompetent for her 
own special mission, or that the religion of Christ fails where it is 
needed most, we are bound to find some other alternative. Perhaps 
the reproach of failure may lie with ourselves. Our ideas of the 
Church’s work, and the methods by which it should be carried out, 
possibly need revising. Our notions of charity and how to help the 
poor are perhaps obsolete, founded on what was “said by them of old 
times,” and needing to be corrected by the “I say unto you” of a 
divine teacher, who is always with us, who did not give us stereotyped 
precepts eighteen hundred years ago, but ever-living principles, which 
by His spirit He teaches how to apply in the changed and changing 
conditions of the society of to-day. But wherever the defect or cause 
of failure may be, it is for each of us to endeavour to discover it, and 
have the courage to own it, and the strength of mind, as far as lies in 


our power, to correct it. 
W. Bury. 




















ENGLAND’S PLACE IN INDIA. 
I.—AN INDIAN THERSITES. 


Arter having laboured with much ingenuity and success to kindle 
the flame of rebellion in Egypt, whither unsympathetic English 
officials have refused to allow his return, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt surveyed 
the world with the object of discovering that spot where his natural 
genius for intrigue might do the most harm to his country. This he 
discovered in India, and the results of his five months of travel 
therein have been given to the English public in a succession of 
articles in this Review under the headings “The Agricultural 
Danger,” “ Race Hatred,” and “The Muhammadan Question.” I 
cannot but believe that when this apostle of Pan-Islamism again 
turns his face eastwards he will find that the Indian Government, 
tolerant though they be of the preaching of sedition, will longingly 
regard those drastic measures of political quarantine which have 
banished Mr. Blunt from Egypt, and will wish that they could be 
as effectively applied at Bombay and Calcutta. But of this there is 
little hope. India is the prey of every charlatan and theorist ; on 
her torn body every experimentalist tries his prentice hand, and the ap- 
plause of foolish persons who mistake ignorant sentiment for educated 
sympathy incites the crowd of irresponsible chatterers to fresh efforts. 
And yet Indian interests are far larger and more important to 
Englishmen than those of Egypt. The encouragement of seditious 
intrigue and the abuse of officials who are honestly striving to do 
their duty must be more directly injurious in India than in Egypt, 
and there is no reason that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt should, in one 
country be welcomed as an apostle of progress, and in the other be 
expelled as a pestilent nuisance. I do not propose to follow Mr. 
Blunt step by step through his Indian wanderings in search of the 
romantic ; while to expose the errors into which he has fallen would 
take both more space than this Review could spare, and more time 
than belongs to an official who is as actively engaged in the service 
of his country as is Mr. Blunt in its vilification. My intention is no 
more than to prove to educated and impartial Englishmen that Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt on Indian affairs is a blind guide, and that by temper, 
habit of thought, and method of inquiry he is singularly incompetent 
to form a reasonable opinion upon Indian phenomena. In attempting 
this I shall naturally illustrate my protest against the spirit and 
manner of his criticism by some of the more amusing of his errors, 
which are such as those which Nemesis invariably spreads as a snare 
for the feet of dogmatism. 

With an ingenuous attempt to disarm hostile criticism, Mr. Wilfrid 
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Blunt, whose self-complacency is really proof against any suspicion 
of his own fallibility, introduces his ‘Ideas about India” with 
several introductory pages to demonstrate why he should be accepted 
as an authority on the subjects he discusses. I am quite ready to 
admit that an intelligent traveller, “with an open and sympathetic 
mind,” may in six months obtain a large and useful knowledge of 
any country, the language and customs and modes of thought of 
which were already familiar to him. But in no country is a tourist 
so likely to be at fault as India, which is a continent inhabited by 
races of the most opposite characteristics, speaking many different 
languages, with no one of which was Mr. Wilfrid Blunt acquainted. 
Even the superficial appearance of homogeneity among Hindus dis- 
appears on examination, and the various subdivisions of the Brah- 
manical creed are far more opposed in sentiment and practice than 
are Christians of the Roman, Greek, or Protestant Churches. Many 
of us, like Mr. Blunt, have been quite certain that we had mastered 
intricate Indian questions, after a few months in the country, though 
few perhaps have ventured to assert their self-appreciation so loudly 
and publicly. But the longer our acquaintance with the people ; the 
more intimately we penetrate into the inner social life of palace and 
village; the more we estimate the strength of those slow, silent 
currents which stir the outwardly tranquil Indian mind, the more 
we distrust our scanty knowledge and leave the assertion of infalli- 
bility, delivered orbi et urbi, to “sympathetic” tourists who have 
brought in their portmanteaus a panacea for every Indian disorder. 
It may, indeed, be doubted whether information of much value can 
be extracted from the Indians through an interpreter. Intimate and 
fluent knowledge of their vernacular is the only key that unlocks 
their heart and tongue. Without this they withhold their con- 
fidence. 

But of little advantage is the gift of tongues to him who poisons 
the very source of knowledge by the determination to see and hear 
nothing but that which suits his political purpose. The action of 
Mr. Blunt in Egypt is before the world, which has judged it and 
him. The champion of a rebel whom the generous contempt of-the 
British Government alone saved from the scaffold which he richly 
deserved ; the persistent opponent of every scheme of reform proposed 
by his countrymen, the conduct of our critic in India was in exact accord 
with his Egyptian antecedents. Restless vanity, embittered by failure, 
prompted him, in India as in Egypt, to see an*enemy and a tyrant in 
every official of the Government which had ventured to tell him that 
they could arrange their foreign policy without his assistance, and 
led him to seek information from those alone among whom discontent 
and disloyalty are notoriously common—the Mahommedans of Patna 
and Hyderabad, and those political Associations, the objects and 
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principles of which, if not seditious, are still inconsistent with the 
conditions on which our Indian Empire can alone securely rest. 
Although I wasin England when Mr. Blunt wasin India, I followed 
his wanderings with special interest, and could give a fairly accurate 
account of his doings and the character of his associates. His visit to 
Hyderabad may serve as a fair sample of the tour. Here Mr. Blunt 
was to have been the guest of Mr. Seymour Keay, well known for his 
mischievous and foolish abuse of the Government, and who was then 
said to be actively fomenting intrigue against the authority of the 
Nizam and the British Resident. The last-named official, however, 
offered his hospitality to Mr. Blunt, who accepted it, and might have 
had an excellent opportunity of informing himself of the real state 
of Hyderabad politics had he chosen to do so. But this was not his 
purpose. He avoided all those native officials of the Nizam’s 
Government, who were trusted by its responsible head, the Peshkar 
or Senior Administrator, and associated only with his enemies. To 
this small body of men, clever and well educated, although in no 
way representing Hyderabad ideas and traditions, he was introduced 
by Mr. Keay as the protector of outraged Moslem virtue in Egypt 
against the violence of England, and was naturally received with 
open arms. When the account of the Hyderabad visit is published 
by Mr. Blunt with the hope of making all administration there 
impossible, it will be seen that the sources of his information are 
such as I describe. 

Before leaving the subject of Hyderabad, I will mention another 
incident to show the method of investigation favoured by our critic. 
A few days before he sailed from Bombay, he met at one of the large 
horse marts a native officer of rank belonging to one of the regiments 
of the Hyderabad Contingent. With this gentleman he entered into 
conversation, and asked him whether the men of the Contingent were 
loyal, and whether they were not dissatisfied with their officers. The 
astonished Risaldar assured him that the officers were not unpopular ; 
when the defender of Arabi rejoined, “ Don’t be afraid to tell me 
the exact truth. Iam not one of the Sahibs (English gentlemen), 
and do not belong to them.” Without examining too closely the 
good taste or patriotism of such inquiries—and patriotism Mr. Blunt 
would indignantly disclaim—those who know the habit of the Hindu 
mind will understand that leading questions, judiciously asked, will 
extract any replies that may be required. In India, the curse 
of servitude and tyranny has left its brand on the national character ; 
and submission to authority and desire to please any person who, like 
an Englishman, appears clothed with power, are universal. What 
Mr. Blunt desired to hear, that he would undoubtedly be told. Nor 
was this all; but, proclaiming himself in opposition to the Govern- 
ment and denouncing his own countrymen as tyrants; choosing the 
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society of the disaffected and _ rejecting that of the loyal, he made it 
impossible for him to hear the truth even had he so wished. 

The first of Mr. Blunt’s articles deals with what he terms “ The 
Agricultural Danger ;”” and its cornucopia of paradoxes and miscon- 
ceptions may be emptied in a few sentences. The agricultural danger 
consists in that “the Government of India, as landlord, does prac- 
tically nothing for the land. All is squandered and spent on other 
things, and the people who till the soil are yearly becoming poorer 
and more hopeless.” The aspects of poverty are startling. ‘ Enter- 
ing a Deccan village one is confronted with peasants nearly naked, 
and if one asks for the head man one finds him no better clothed than 
the rest.” The huts are bare of furniture. The peasants, on being 
questioned, admit that they do not eat meat, and rice but rarely. 
This extraordinary and lamentable state of things the tourist is, of 
course, prepared at once to remedy by sweeping away the Salt Tax 
and the Forest Laws, and restoring the ancient and wholesome system 
of grain for cash payment of the Government demand. Protective 
duties must be reimposed to encourage local manufactures, and the 
extravagant costliness of the civil and military establishments must 
be largely reduced. These radical measures being adopted and an 
Income Tax imposed, prosperity may again, in Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s 
opinion, return to this distressful, official-ridden country. 

It is somewhat difficult to criticize an argument which, in sweet 
reasonableness, resembles Alice in Wonderland; but I may remark 
that to select a Deccan village as a type of the results of English 
administration, and as a fair specimen of the normal life and sur- 
roundings of the Indian peasant, is the same as selecting a Connemara 
village as representative of English agriculture. As to the dress of 
the Deccan peasant, we may remember that Miss Carpenter, on her 
first visit to India, was similarly surprised and shocked at seeing the 
little boys and girls running about naked; but it may be suggested 
that not poverty but a tropical climate allows the Deccan peasant 
to prefer a scanty wardrobe to the garments of Skinner or Hill. 
With equal surprise did Sterne, in his Sentimental Journey, hear the 
children at Calais talking fluently in French. If our tourist had 
visited a Punjab village in the cold season, he would have noticed 
that the majority of the people were well and sufficiently clothed. 
There is, unfortunately, in India, as elsewhere, a large residuum of 
extreme poverty, with which insufficient clothing is the rule, but 
even of these the climate makes their case far less trying than it 
would be in colder countries. As to the Deccani labourer not eating 
meat, I would ask what peasant in the world does eat meat. In the 
Suffolk village where I lived, the labourers certainly did not taste 
meat more than three or four times a year: the Italian peasant 
thinks himself fortunate if he can obtain a sufficiency of bread and 
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garlic: the Russian peasant never eats meat, nor does the French. 
Why, then should Mr. Blunt hold up the Deccan agriculturist as 
exceptionally miserable because he does not eat flesh in a tropical 
climate where such food is neither needed nor desired, and where its 
use is discouraged by religious precept? If his obtaining rice but 
rarely be considered a further grievance, I would tell our tourist that 
rice is not the customary food of the people of India, any more than 
it is in England. In North and Central India rice is used merely 
as an occasional luxury, supplemental to the ordinary food staples 
of wheat, millet, and Indian-corn, while only in Madras and Lower 
Bengal is it a common food. But although Mr. Blunt’s signs of 
poverty are fallacious, I am not prepared to deny that there is much 
destitution and distress in Deccan villages. The goodness or badness 
of a Government makes but little difference in the happiness or 
misery of a people inhabiting a famine-stricken tract, where irriga- 
tion is difficult, the soil poor, and the rainfall uncertain. To judge 
fairly of the effects of the English rule we should turn to a province 
like the Punjab, and compare its condition to-day with that at the 
time of its annexation, thirty-five years ago. The population may 
truly be said to have doubled, and the cultivated area has certainly 
increased in as great a ratio as the population. The country, which 
was almost treeless, is becoming well wooded; the wages of labour 
have everywhere risen: canals have immensely increased both the 
production and the security of the crops; while railways and roads 
have allowed the export of the surplus grain and have largely added 
to the wealth of the province. The improvement is visible on every 
side, in the towns as in the villages, in the dress of the people, in 
their dwellings, in the ornaments of the women, in the general air of 
prosperity and content. A tourist who starts from the premiss that 
the people of India are poor—which no one denies—and concludes 
that this poverty is due to the action of the Government whose most 
constant anxiety is to improve the condition of the people, is neither 
honest nor wise. Poverty is comparative; and we should inquire 
whether the condition of the people has grown better or worse under 
English rule: if their poverty is less widespread and extreme than 
under native rulers; if wages have risen or fallen; if new markets 
have been opened ; if the savings of the community are more secure. 

There was probably no period during which the condition of India 
was so miserable as in the one hundred years which preceded the 
extension of the authority of the British Government over the 
Continent. The old Mogal dynasty was dying of sheer decrepitude ; 
and, in every province, adventurers, little better than robber chiefs, 
were striving to seize power and lands for themselves. Central 
India and Rajputana were ravaged by the Mahratta and Pindari 
hordes, who left the miserable people nothing but their lives; while 
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the state of North India before the rise of Ranjit Singh may be 
clearly seen in my histories of the Chiefs and Rajas of the Punjab. 
Ruin, desolation, and despair were the lot of India, whose most fertile 
provinces were reduced to a desert. The cultivator, if he dared to 
sow the crop which he would probably never reap, worked armed 
with sword and spear. The lives of men and the honour of women 
were nowhere safe; and the darkest days of the Middle Ages in 
Europe were reproduced in Hindustan. From this, English rule 
saved India; and from that day to this, through good report and evil 
report, despising equally the praise of flatterers and the blame of 
fools, the Government has laboured for the good of the country which 
the valour and genius of its servants had so hardly won. And, to- 
day, a discredited employé of the Foreign Office, who desires to 
avenge himself upon a Government which has treated him with the 
indifference he deserves, is not ashamed to tell his countrymen that 
“the Government of India, as landlord, does practically nothing for 
the land. All is squandered and spent on other things, and the 
people who till the soil are yearly becoming poorer and more hope- 
less.” Seeing that the Government dogs-not itself cultivate the soil, 
while it has ordinarily surrendered its / proprietary rights in the land 
to the people, it is difficult to understand what more it could do than 
it has done. Everything that a wise landlord would attempt, it has 
attempted, with fewer mistakes and more economically, year by year. 
The whole of the surplus revenues of India are spent upon public 
works directly improving the land, increasing its productiveness and 
allowing its wealth to be distributed to the best advantage. The 
country is covered with a network of roads and railways; while 
transit duties, restricting trade, have been abolished everywhere 
except in Native States. Many millions have been spent on the 
most elaborate systems of irrigation, which have absolutely protected 
large tracts from famine ; and Local Administrations, in the several 
provinces, compete with the Central Government in carrying out well- 
considered works of public advantage. 

When it is asserted that “all is squandered on other things,” Mr. 
Blunt implies that the army and civil administration are very costly. 
Indeed, elsewhere he writes, “It is impossible for me in the limits 
of this paper to argue out the question of the excessive costliness of 
the civil and military establishments of India. These are notorious 
in the world as surpassing those of all other countries to which they 
can fairly be compared in the present time or the past. And although 
they may also lay claim to be the most efficient, it does not prevent 
them from being a vast financial failure.” ‘What is the real truth 
concealed beneath this exaggeration of language? Precisely the 
reverse of the statement made. When the condition of the Indian 
Empire be considered : the vast extent of the territory ; the number 
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and heterogeneity of the population; the character of the frontier 
line of defence and the multiplicity of Native States maintaining 
armies of their own, it will be admitted that the civil and military 
establishments are both exceedingly small and extraordinarily cheap. 
It is true that India, like England, has to pay a certain price for 
freedom ; and that voluntary service is proportionately far more 
expensive than forced conscription, such as India would have expe- 
rienced had fortune given her into the hands of France or Russia. 
But only Mr. Blunt would make a grievance of what is her greatest 
blessing. Nor is there any hope to hold out to sentimental econo- 
mists that the cost of either army or Civil Service will be reduced. 
On the contrary, I believe that a large and permanent increase of 
the army estimates is imminent. The position which Russia has 
taken up on the frontiers of Afghanistan renders necessary a recon- 
sideration of the strength of the Indian garrison, and the organiza- 
tion of a scheme, which must be costly, for a sufficient military 
reserve. But Mr. Blunt, who asserts that the people are yearly 
becoming poorer and more hopeless, will perhaps be surprised to hear 
that the largest and most certain increase of military expenditure 
will be caused by the fact that the. agricultural class is becoming so 
prosperous, while wages have everywhere risen so much, that they 
will not take service in the army, under present circumstances. 

The army as a profession is still highly popular, and is indeed 
especially congenial to the temper of the races of Northern India, 
while no temporary cause of unpopularity exists such as the Afghan 
war, when recruiting ceased and high bounties failed to tempt 
suitable men. Yet the fact remains that while, twenty, or thirty, or 
fifty years ago, an unlimited number of recruits could be had for the 
asking and every regiment had numerous candidates on its lists, 
commanding officers now find great difficulty in filling the ordinary 
vacancies. There is only one explanation, and it confutes the mis- 
representations of pessimist critics. I have frequently discussed it 
with native officers in Sikh or Mahommedan villages where we 
were accustomed to draw our best recruits. The story is everywhere 
the same. The general prosperity of the country is such that mili- 
tary pay, which was once above, has fallen far below the market rate 
of wages: and, secondly, that whereas, in old days, the family 
holding was insufficient to maintain the adult males, who were thus 
forced to enter the army or emigrate, the agricultural position is now 
so greatly improved, by rapid communication, the rise of prices, and 
the opening of distant markets, that the young Sikh finds it more 
profitable to assist in cultivating his father’s fields than to take to 
soldiering for which he has a natural liking and an inherited apti- 
tude. The Government are well aware of the state of the case, but 
naturally are trying to avoid the great expense of raising generally 
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the pay of the native army. However, the measure is inevitable ; 
and it is distinctly unwise to defer it to times of danger or anxiety 
when its significance would be misunderstood. 

The cost of the Civil Administration ever tends to increase with the 
growing demands of a higher and more complex civilisation. Whether 
the number of English Civilians can be reduced is doubtful. Cheapness 
is not everything; and too often means extravagance and waste. The 
highly trained English officer may be replaced by a Bengali Baboo, 
with his mouth as full of platitudes as his hands are of bribes ; but if 
foolish people think that the administration would be improved 
thereby or the people of India satisfied, they are mistaken. We hold 
India for the reason that the people have accepted, with joy, the 
honest, equitable, and benevolent personal rule of Englishmen in 
place of the grinding tyranny and rapacity of their own countrymen. 
They do not desire the restoration of Mr. Blunt’s Mahommedan friends 
or of the Baboo, of whom in these days we hear a great deal too much: 
and any attempt to instal either the one or the other in power would 
be seriously resented. The emoluments of the Indian Civil Service 
have been affected as seriously by the general prosperity of the 
country as has military pay: and the question of the improvement 
in the position of Civilians will require early consideration. The 
prospect has so completely changed since Mr. George Trevelyan, in 
the charming book which was so brilliant an introduction to his dis- 
tinguished literary career, first described the joys and sorrows of “a 
Competition-wala,” that his account of the assured and comfortable 
position of the fortunate Civilian reads like satire. In the last twenty 
years, the rates of salary have fallen below what men who have been 
successful in the Indian competition might fairly expect to obtain in 
professional life in England, and it is now difficult for them to save 
anything for their old age or for the education of their children in 
addition to the paltry pension, of some £400 a year, which is granted 
them by the State. Unless the position of the Civil Service be mate- 
rially improved, a serious falling off in the intellectual quality of the 
candidates for appointment will soon be observed. Mr. Blunt has 
indeed found extravagance and luxury in Anglo-Indian homes ; and 
as a proof thereof writes, “No Collector’s wife will wear an article of 
Indian manufacture to save her soul from perdition, and all her fur- 
niture, even to her carpets, must be of English make.” The reply to 
this poor sarcasm is that Indian fabrics and Indian or Persian carpets 
are among the most expensive of manufactured articles; and that it 
is poverty and not the pride of wealth which prevents English ladies 
in India indulging in the delights of Chanderi or Dacca muslins, the 
embroidery of Delhi or the shawls of Kashmir. 

In his attempt to degrade the Indian Administration, Mr. Blunt 
was not likely to omit the foolish stories, long ago refuted by statistics, 
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of the lower social status of the Civilians appointed by competition as 
compared with the servants of the Company ; but this point is not 
worth serious discussion. If true, it would be unimportant, for the 
idea that the natives understand or care for those small nuances of 
manner which constitute good breeding, is erroneous. The old Civil 
Servants were a body of gentlemen entitled to all respect. But 
Haileybury had no aristocratic pretensions, and although it is true 
that a few cadets of needy and noble Scotch houses were given 
nominations, I have never heard that they were distinguished 
for public virtue or capacity. The composition of the service 
to-day is the same as of old: that is to say, the sons of profes- 
sional men, officers of the navy and army, of clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, and country gentlemen. That there are a few sons of 
tradesmen in the Civil Service, I admit; but, it is surely some- 
what late in the nineteenth century, servile as its traditions may 
be, for even Mr. Blunt to despise men who have risen by their 
own honourable exertions from the unfavourable surroundings of 
their birth. Better far a family thus founded than some noble 
houses of England who have picked their honours out of the 
gutter ; whose wealth is public robbery, the reward of infamy or the 
price of the favours of some royal courtesan. So far from the few 
Civilians of humble origin being less popular with the natives, as 
Mr. Blunt pretends, my experience as Chief Secretary to a Govern- 
ment having necessary and intimate knowledge of the character and 
reputation of every Civilian in the province, is to an exactly contrary 
effect. They were among the most zealous and devoted workers ; 
and, as might be imagined, exceedingly liked by the people, with 
whom they were in full sympathy. 

The remedy which Mr. Blunt suggests for the estrangement which 
he wrongly imagines to exist between the officials and the people, is 
that the Civilians should return to the ancient ways ; live the life of 
the people; take the daughters of Heth as mistresses, and follow the 
same routine of extravagance, dissipation, and corruption which once 
gave Anglo-Indian administrators so unwholesome a reputation. This 
is what our critic, speaking of the old Civilian, and adopting, as his 
own, the statements of his native friends, has the assurance to assert. 
“ He did not disdain to make friends with those of the better class, 
and occasionally he married among them, or at least contracted semi- 
matrimonial relations with the women of the land. This may have 
had its ill-consequences in other ways, but it broke down the hedge 
of caste prejudice between East and West and gave the official a 
personal interest in the people which no mere sense of duty, however 
elevated, could supply.” But fortunately for India and Englishmen, 
these heroic remedies are no longer possible ; the old order changes 
to return no more; nor does even Mr. Blunt insist on a revival of 
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these patriarchal traditions. He is indeed preparing for the press a 
plan of ultimate self-government for India, which we may await with 
the certain confidence that it will be strictly designed on the prin- 
ciple of destroying the power and influence of his country in the 
East. 

If it were really true that India is becoming poorer and more 
embarrassed instead of richer and more powerful, the outlook would 
be gloomy indeed; seeing that the military and civil expenditure 
must continually increase. But fortunately the prosperity of the 
country is such that the revenue grows, naturally, as quickly as the 
charges upon it, and will probably have doubled in the next fifty 
years. The Indian people are comparatively poor; but the popula- 
tion is so vast that a slight increase of general taxation brings in a 
large return. Nor should the poverty of the Indian peasant be 
unduly exaggerated, as is commonly done by interested agitators. He 
lives in a climate which necessitates neither expensive clothing nor 
a meat diet. He is simple in his tastes and amusements; and his 
gentle, inoffensive, and religious life, although one of constant labour, 
is not unhappy. He is devoted to his family: he forms one of a 
village community whose fortunes are identical with his own, and 
which surrounds his life with a large circle of sympathetic interests. 
He is probably deep in debt to the village money lender: but this 
circumstance does not affect his spirits more than it does those of my 
many London friends who are in precisely the same condition. An 
impartial observer who examines the life and surroundings, the moral 
and mental acquirements and capacity of the peasantry in other 
countries, will probably allow that the Hindu cultivator is a much 
happier man, with a far more agreeable life and higher in the scale 
of humanity ; more instructed by nature, more virtuous, sympathetic 
and friendly, than the Italian, Russian, or English peasant. No one 
can know the Indian peasantry, and I am specially thinking of the 
Punjab, without feeling a strong affection for them. They seem to 
me to possess most virtues and singularly few defects—brave, simple, 
hospitable, patient, good-tempered and affectionate; they are a noble 
race, who deserve a better fate than to be exploité by Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt in search of a grievance. 

If you look for deep poverty, which only lives and suffers: where 
the bare requirements of living are all that the cultivator can call his 
own, you can easily find it in India as elsewhere : and nowhere more 
easily than in a Deccan village which, with conspicuous bad faith, has 
been selected as typical of Indian agriculture. But in most parts of 
India the cultivator is far removed from the line which separates 
comfort from starvation. In Native States, as last year, I showed in 
some detail,’ he ordinarily pays double the taxation which is imposed 
in British territory, while he gets nothing in return; for the Raja, 


(1) ‘‘ Indian Princes at Home.”—Fortnightly Review. 1883. 
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who treats the whole revenue as his private property, spends nothing 
on the people, whom he has not been educated to think of more 
account than cattle. Yet the peasant bears this double burthen 
without much apparent difficulty. I should like to think that there 
was a great difference between our lightly taxed cultivators and the 
more heavily burthened subjects of the independent chiefs: but I 
cannot honestly say that I see much difference. I remember once, 
being in charge of a Native State, that two districts which had been 
temporarily under British rule and had reverted to the chief, had 
been assessed by English officers at about half the land revenue 
claimed elsewhere in the State. Yet these districts which should 
have been the most prosperous were the most impoverished, and their 
inhabitants the most improvident. The system of collection and 
administration was identical in the two tracts: The only difference 
was that, in the one, the people were not compelled to be industrious 
by outside pressure. The elasticity of the Hindu peasant is remark- 
able; and this is no reason that he should be unduly burthened. But 
the English system often errs on the side of too liberal assessments 
which demoralize the people: and while there are tracts, like the 
Deccan, where taxation cannot be -wisely enhanced, there are many 
parts of North India where the agricultural wealth has been directly 
created by the irrigation expenditure of the Government, and where 
the cultivators might pay double the amount of revenue they now 
contribute, without having any just cause of complaint. The tendency 
of the Administration, strengthened by ignorant criticism such as Mr. 
Blunt’s, is to weakly surrender the rights of the Government to 
interested clamour and to pitch the land revenue assessments too low 
rather than too high. 

That the Indian peasant is deeply in debt to the money-lender is 
generally true, and Mr. Blunt may make as much of the fact as he 
can. But its real significance is not what he imagines. The peasant 
is in debt because the Government, with perhaps too facile a gene- 
rosity, has made him the proprietor of his lands, a freeholder and a 
free man, with power to sell and mortgage. The land of England is 
owned by some 30,000 persons, and the labourer who tills it has no 
more share in it than the sheep he tends. But on the Hindu peasant 
the Government has conferred those rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship which are denied to Englishmen. If the divine gift has been 
misapplied, this is due to the habits begotten of servitude, which have 
taught the Hindus improvidence. Not that they are an extravagant 
race ; on the contrary, I have already referred to their frugal and 
simple lives: but, before the English rule, if a man were known to 
be possessed of any wealth, he was at once robbed of it by the first 
comer stronger than himself. 

The inevitable result was the national habit of at once spending 
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every new acquisition before it could be seized by some one else. 
Hence the origin of the cultivators’ debts. In Native States, where 
he has nothing to sell and no rights in the land, he is not in debt, 
for the simple reason that he can find no one so foolish as to lend him 
money without security. The evil—and it is a serious evil—will 
right itself in time. But the remedy, worse than the disease, sug- 
gested by Mr. Blunt, is to revert to the ancient custom of collecting 
the revenue in grain instead of cash. In former days, when the * 
money in circulation was small in amount, and barter and exchange 
took the place of sale, the revenue was collected in kind, either by an 
appraisement of the standing crop or by a division of the gathered 
grain. Perhaps no system has been ever invented by which industry 
was so much placed under the heel of tyranny. Under the pretence 
of regulating the demand according to the character of the season, it 

yas always an uncertain amount, though it was certain to be unfa- 
vourable to the cultivator. Sometimes the landlord or the Govern- 
ment took half the crop, sometimes thirty, forty, or sixty per cent. of 
the gross out-turn. As there was no limit to the primary demand, so 
were the opportunities for extortion numberless. Every official had 
to be bribed, and unless the douceur were sufficiently high, the 
wretched peasant was doomed to see the crop, which he did not dare 
to touch before the formal division, left rotting in the field or spoil- 
ing on the threshing-floors. Those who would understand the 
Oriental system of land revenue, its sham benevolence, its grasping 
tyranny, its meanness, and the ruin it brings upon the people, should 
study with care the account given in the 47th chapter of Genesis 
of the proceedings of Joseph, the astute Minister of Pharaoh, during 
the famine. He was neither better nor worse than the ordinary 
Eastern tyrant. Of the many benefits which England has conferred 
on India, the substitution of cash for grain payments is the most 
undoubted, and it has relieved the people of an intolerable burthen. 
An attempt to revert to grain payments would cause, and justly 
cause, a revolution. But such considerations are doubtless below the 
standard of Laputa philosophy favoured by Mr. Blunt. Our land 
revenue system is too rigid, and might with advantage be rendered 
more elastic ; but it weighs so lightly on the people that the cause of 
their indebtedness is, as I have shown, to be found elsewhere. 

I do not think that it would be profitable to follow Mr. Blunt in 
his sincere and successful search after the false in Indian political 
economy. Nothing in these “Ideas” is new except the facts, which 
are wrong, as “it is certain that no ryot in all India wears any 
clothing of foreign make,”’ when, if our critic had used his eyes, he 
would have found Manchester cloth in every village, and the brilliant 
colours and tasteless patterns of Manchester on the petticoat of every 
second peasant woman he met. The statement that the cultivator 
was accustomed to employ his spare time in manufacturing articles 
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for local consumption—a resource of which the British connection 
has deprived him—is entirely fanciful, and is not only unsupported 
by facts, but is opposed to the traditional custom of the country. 
Railways, we are told, have destroyed the carrying trade—and of 
course this is true with reference to the main lines of commerce— 
but the world cannot stand still to please Mr. Blunt. No triumph 
of convenience and public utility can take place without injury to 
some interest; and the people of India, who delight in railway 
travelling, are not likely to abandon it because Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
prefers to ride in a stage coach in company with a dodo. 

The usual abuse of the Salt Tax does not call for further notice 
than that this particular tax is one with which Indian financiers 
would willingly dispense were they able to doso. Of this there is 
no immediate hope. Meanwhile it should be remembered that (the 
land revenue not being of the nature of a tax at all, and merely 
representing the indefeasible rights of the Government) the salt duty 
is the only taxation, direct or indirect, that falls upon the Indian 
peasant. If he be content to drink no spirits, he may pass through 
life without having paid a single rupee to the imperial revenue, 
beyond the trifling addition which taxation adds to the price of his 
salt. I defy the pessimist critics to disprove this statement. The 
Indian peasant is, not only absolutely, but comparatively, and with 
the fullest consideration of his capacity and surroundings, the most 
lightly taxed of human beings, and the foundation of the power of 
the British Government of India, as its best title to fame, lies in 
this, that, being strong, it respected the weak, and that it has taken 
so little when, without rebuke, it might have taken so much. 

It is impossible to conclude this paper without some reference to 
Mr. Blunt’s article on “ Race Hatred,” although I will dwell as 
briefly as I can on a subject which is eminently distasteful to me, as 
it must be to every Englishman. But in justice both to the natives 
of India as to Mr. Blunt’s own countrymen whom he has alike 
libelled, it is necessary to enter a strong protest against the mis- 
chievous statements which he has not been ashamed to give to the 
world. ‘“ Race hatred’’ is a phrase of evil suggestiveness, and if it 
expresses what does not exist on the part of either English or Hindus, 
no condemnation can be too strong for those who wilfully aggravate 
and embitter differences which have their origin in the nature of the 
connection between England and India, and contain no elements of 
race-feeling. That there is a large, influential, and educated class 
who devote themselves to political intrigue, whose hostility to the 
Government is permanent, and whose seditious efforts are only 
restrained by fear, is manifest. They are noisy and virulent enough 
both in England and India. But the mischief that they attempt and 
the ill-feeling which they create and stimulate, will be viewed with 
less indignation by Englishmen than the unpatriotic delight with 
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which Mr. Blunt seizes every opportunity of defaming his country- 
men in India, and ascribing to them every selfish and unworthy 
motive. His article on “ Race Hatred” has been condemned by all 
loyal native gentlemen, as it has been applauded by the class who 
naturally welcome any new and valuable contribution to the literature 
of treason. 

There is no such thing as “race hatred” on the part of English- 
men towards Indians, and it is an insult to civilisation to be com- 
pelled to disclaim it. That all Europeans treat Indians with the 
politeness which is inculcated in Lord Chesterfield’s letters I do not 
assert. The Anglo-Saxons are a rough, imperious people, as all 
the world knows, without much superficial polish. But they are 
generous, and not unkindly. The very gentleness and helplessness 
of the Hindu, which, in a noble mind, awaken kindness and sympathy, 
are apt, in some lower natures, to breed contempt and cruelty. But 
when the whole question is fairly regarded, it will be admitted that 
the attitude of ordinary Englishmen to natives is kindly enough. If 
there be little sympathy between the races and no affection, there is 
still neither dislike nor hatred. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has related an 
incident of which he was witness, in which a Punjab doctor insulted 
grievously certain native gentlemen at the Patna railway. station. 
The conduct of this officer, if correctly reported, which I doubt, was 
disgraceful ; but the animus of Mr. Blunt is shown in making it a 
text for his sermon on race hatred. The incident was altogether 
exceptional. I have never seen an English officer treat native 
gentlemen in this insulting fashion, and the general character of 
official Englishmen is not to be gauged by the conduct of one ill-bred 
or tipsy doctor. It must not be supposed that Indians are as sensitive 
to impoliteness as Englishmen would be. The whole atmosphere of 
the East is charged with insult and oppression. In Egypt, Persia, 
Turkey, and in the Native States of India the same phenomena are 
to be observed. Every official, from the minister or pasha down to 
the lowest hireling who draws his pay from the State, is a tyrant 
who abuses his power habitually, within the limits, large or small, to 
which his mischief is confined. This statement is no exaggeration, 
but a fact to which all who know the East can testify. The people 
are accustomed to be trampled upon, and insult and contempt have 
been their habitual portion from officials of their own race. Nor can 
the Government uproot these traditions of tyranny from the practice 
of its own native subordinates. Our most difficult work in India is 
to prevent native officers abusing the power with which we are com- 
pelled to entrust them. In London, a month ago, I was walking 
down Regent Street with a Persian gentleman of great intelligence, 
who had been attached to my staff in Afghanistan, and who has since 
resided in India. I asked him what, in London, struck him as the 
most remarkable thing. After consideration he replied, that what 
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seemed to him most wonderful was the politeness of the police, who 
were never weary of assisting or directing a stranger; while in India, 
if a native asked a constable a question, he would receive only abuse 
for his pains. This curious reply is worthy of consideration. Why 
should so high a standard of politeness be expected from the English- 
man in India, when we cannot compel our gentle native officers to 
act with common decency towards their fellow-countrymen? The 
whole accusation is trivial, and is only advanced in mere default of 
graver charges. If official Englishmen treat the natives with that 
justice and consideration which they never before experienced, they 
may well be indifferent, as they are indifferent, to the occasional rude- 
ness of their less polished English fellow-subjects. 

We have heard much in these days of Indian dangers, and the 
minds of many in England are disturbed when they think of what 
the future may conceal. But there are no dangers which may not be 
met and overcome by the same courage and endurance and confident 
spirit which have established ‘this world-wide empire, which rescued 
India from anarchy, and placed it as the brightest jewel in the crown 
of our gracious Queen. England is strong to hold her possessions 
against a world in arms; and should the day of trial come, her 
enemies will find that her sons are no unworthy descendants of those 
who, in old days, in every land and on every sea, upheld the honour 
of the national flag. The danger to British power in India is not 
from without but from within. It consists in the license allowed to 
sedition, in the interested efforts of demagogues to stir up ill-feeling 
against the Government, and persuade the people that they are 
oppressed and impoverished by the only rulers who have striven 
honestly to do their duty. The people of India have no dislike to 
Englishmen, and no feeling of hostility to the Government, which, 
indeed, they neither know nor understand. They watch its strange 
and resistless action with the eyes of a child who, through the summer 
day on the shore, sees the ocean rise and fall, sweeping away his 
sand-castles, and bringing back mysterious treasures of sea-weed and 
shells from the unknown depth. But in their simplicity lies the 
danger, which is ever the curse of ignorance, that they are the easy 
prey of adventurers and demagogues, who can persuade them to 
believe falsehoods, however transparent, and teach them to see 
grievances where they have really only cause for satisfaction and 
gratitude. It is into the hands of such men that Mr. Blunt plays; he 
disheartens the loyal and encourages the traitor ; and if my protest 
against the mischievous tendency of his writings should appear too 
warmly framed, and if I have refused to his expressed convictions 
the negative merit of honesty, it is that his career, both in Egypt 
and India, has convinced me that his mission in life is less the cham- 
pionship of the oppressed than the humiliation of his country. 

LEPEL GRIFFIN. 
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II.—_IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. 


V.—THE FUTURE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Un ss I have wholly failed to make my reasoning clear, readers of 
these essays will by this time have understood that, in answer to the 
question propounded at the outset of this inquiry, namely, whether 
the connection between England and India is of profit to the Indian 
people—and to the further question whether the Indian people regard 
it as of profit—I have come to conclusions on the whole favourable to 
that connection. 

My argument, in a few words, has been this: seeking the 
balance of good and evil, I have found, on the one hand, a vast 
economic disturbance, caused partly by the selfish commercial policy 
of the English Government, partly by the no less selfish expenditure 
of the English official class. 

I have found the Indian peasantry poor in some districts to starva- 
tion, deeply in debt, and without means of improving their position ; 
the wealth accumulated in a few great cities and in a few rich hands ; 
the public revenue spent to a large extent abroad, and by an absentee 
Government. I have been unable to convince myself that the India 
of 1885 is not a poorer country, take it altogether, than it was a 
hundred years ago, when we first began to manage its finances. I 
believe, in common with all native economists, that its modern system 
of finance is unsound, that far too large a revenue is raised from the 
land, and that it is only maintained at its present high figure by 
drawing on what may be called the capital of the country, namely, 
the material welfare of the agricultural class—probably, too, the pro- 
ductive power of the soil. I finda large public debt, and foresee 
further financial difficulties. 

Again, I find the ancient organisation of society broken up, the 
interdependence of class and class disturbed, the simple customary 
law of the East replaced by a complicated jurisprudence imported 
from the West, increased powers given to the recovery of debt, and 
consequently increased facilities for litigation and usury. Also great 
centralisation of power in the hands of officers daily more and more 
automatons and less and less interested in the special districts they 
administer. In a word, new machinery replacing, in many points 
disadvantageously, the old. I do not say that all these things are 
unprofitable, but they are not natural to the country, and are costly 
out of proportion to their effect of good. India has appeared to meat 
best.in the light of a large estate which has been experimented on by 
a series of Scotch bailiffs, who have all gone away rich. Everything 
is very scientific, very trim, and very new, especially the bailiff’s own 
house ; but the farms can be only worked now by skilled labourers 
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and at enormous expense ; while a huge capital has been sunk, and 
the accounts won’t bear looking into. 

On the other side, I have found an end put to the internecine wars 
of former days, peace established, security for life given, and a settled 
order of things on which men can count. I have never heard a native 
of India underrate the advantage of this, nor of the corresponding 
enfranchisement of the mind from the bondage in which it used to 
lie. A certain atmosphere of political freedom is necessary for intel- 
lectual growth. Where men were liable to fine, imprisonment, and 
death for their opinions there could be no general advance of ideas, 
and the want of personal liberty had for centuries held India in 
mental chains. No one had dared to think more wisely than his 
fellows, or doing so, had speedily been stopped by force from teaching 
it to others. But under English rule, with all its defects, thought 
has been free, and men who dared to think have kept their heads, so 
that a generation has sprung up to whom liberty of opinion has 
seemed natural, and with it has come courage. The Indians in the 
towns are now highly educated, write books, found newspapers, attend 
meetings, make tours of public lectures, think, speak, and argue fear- 
lessly, and an immense revival of intellectual and moral energy has 
been the result. It is not a small thing, again, that the gross licence 
of the old princely courts has given place to a more healthy life— 
that crime in high places is no longer common; that sorcery, 
poisoning, domestic murder, and lives of senseless depravity are 
disappearing; that the burning of widows has been abolished, and 
child marriage is now being agitated against. These things are 
distinct gains, which no candid Englishman, any more than do the 
candid natives,would dream of underrating. And, as I have said before, 
they supply that element of hope which contains in it a germ of 
redemption from all other evils. This is the “ per contra” of gain 
to be set in the balance against India’s loss through England. 

It would, therefore, be more than rash for Indian patriotism to 
condemn the‘English connection. Nor does it yet condemn it. There 
is hardly, I believe, an intelligent and single-minded man in the three 
Presidencies who would view with complacency the prospect of 
immediate separation for his country from the English Crown. To 
say nothing of dangers from without, there are dangers from within 
well recognised by all. The Indians are no single race ; they profess 
no one creed, they speak no one language; highly civilised as 
portions of their society are, it contains within its borders portions 
wholly savage. There are tribes in all the hills still armed with 
spear and shield, and the bulk of the peaceful agricultural population 
is still in the rudest ignorance. The work of education is not yet 
complete, or the need of protection passed. All recognise this, and 
with it the necessity for India still of an armed Imperial rule. Were 
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this withdrawn, it is at least certain that the present civilised political 
structure could not endure, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
any other could be found to take its. place. I do not myself see in 
what way the issue of a rupture could be made profitable to the 
Indian nations, nor do I understand that the exchange from English 
to another foreign rule would improve their condition. 

At the same time I recognise that it is impossible the present 
condition of things should remain unchanged for more than a very 
few years. For reasons which I have stated, the actual organisation 
of Anglo-Indian government has become hateful to the natives of 
India, and however much their reason may be on the side of patience, 
there is a daily increasing danger of its being overpowered by a 
passionate sentiment evoked by some chance outbreak. Nor do I 
believe that it will be again possible for England to master a military 
revolt, which would this time have the sympathy of the whole people. 
Moreover, even if we should suppose this fear exaggerated and the 
evil day of revolt put off, there is yet the certainty of a Government 
by force becoming yearly more costly and more difficult to carry on. 
It isa mistake to suppose that India has ever yet been governed 
merely by the English sword. The consent of the people has always 
underlain the exercise of our power, and were this generally with- 
drawn it could not be maintained an hour. At present the Indian 
populations accept English rule as on the whole a thing good for 
them, and give it their support. But they do not like it, and were they 
once convinced that there was no intention on the part of the English 
people to do them better justice and give them greater liberty than 
they have now, they might without actual revolt make all government 
impossible. We have had a foretaste of what passive obstruction 
can do in Egypt, and the art may well spread to India. It cannot 
be too emphatically stated that our Indian administration exists on 
the goodwill of the native employés. 

Lastly, without being alarmists, or seeing anything immediately 
dangerous in Russian or other plots, we must be prepared to see India 
yearly become less closely sealed a land. Nothing is more certain 
than that inimical European thought, if not European diplomacy, will 
busy itself with the disaffection of our Indian fellow-subjects if they 
become disaffected, and will encourage them to resistance, and will 
point out the means and the opportunity. Russia, the friend to India, 
the professed liberator of the Indian serf, the ally, let us suppose, 
of the Sultan and protector of Islam, would be no inconsiderable 
embarrassment to Imperial finance, not to say danger, if appearing on 
the Indian border. For all these reasons it behoves us surely not to 
drive Indian feeling into lines wholly hostile to us. It is too great a 


risk, too great a waste of power. This has been my argument in 
favour of reform. 
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But what then, in effect, should that reform be, and towards what 
ultimate goal should reformers look in shaping their desires and lead- 
ing the newly awakened thought of India towards a practical end ? 
While I was at Calcutta I attended a series of meetings at which this 
question was put in all its branches, and at which delegates from all 
parts of India discussed it fully ; and in what I am now going to say 
Ican therefore give, with more or less accuracy, the native Indian 
view of Indian needs. Many matters of social importance were 
debated there, many suggestions made of improvements in this and 
that department of the administration, and the financial and economic 
difficulties found their separate exponents ; but it was easy to remark 
that while all looked forward to the realisation of their special hopes, 
none seemed to consider it possible that any real change would be 
effected as long as what may be called the constitution of the Indian 
Government remained what it now is. The burden of every argu- 
ment was, “ No reform is possible for us until the Indian Government 
is itself reformed. It is too conservative, too selfish, too alien to the 
thoughts and needs of India, to effect anything as at present consti- 
tuted ; and’ just as in England reformers at the beginning of this 
century looked first to reform of Parlidment, so must Indian reformers 
now look first to a reform of the governing body of the country.” 
Constitutional changes are needed as an initial step towards improve- 
ment ; and it is the strong opinion of all that nothing short of this 
will either satisfy Indian hopes or ward off Indian troubles. 

The Indian Government as at present constituted is a legacy from 
days when the advantage of the natives of India was not even in 
name the first object with its rulers. Its direct ancestor, the East 
India Company, was a foreign trade corporation which had got pos- 
session of the land, and treated it as a property to be managed for 
the exclusive advantage of its members, either in the form of interest 
on the Company’s capital, or of lucrative employment for relatives 
and friends of the shareholders. The advantage of the natives was 
not considered, except in so far as their prosperity affected that of the 
Company ; and in early days there was no pretence even of this. 
India was a rich country, and for many years was held to be an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth, and was treated without scruple as 
such. Nor was it till the trial of Warren Hastings that any great 
scandal arose or any serious check was put to the greediness of all 
concerned. The directors in London, and their servants in the three 
Presidencies, had a common object of making money, and the only 
differences between them were as to the division of profits, while all 
alike grew rich. 

The Government of the country was then vested in a Board of 
Directors sitting at the India House, and delegating their executive 
powers to a civil service of which they themselves had in most 
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instances been originally members, and whose traditions and instincts 
they preserved. It was a bureaucracy pure and simple, the most 
absolute, the closest, and the freest of control that the world has ever 
seen ; for, unlike the bureaucracies of Europe, it was subject neither 
to the will of a sovereign nor to public opinion in any form. Its 
selfishness was checked only by the individual good feeling of its 
members, and any good effected by it to others than these was due to 
a certain traditional largeness of idea as to the true interests of the 
Company. It was only on the occasion of the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s charter that any interference could be looked for from the 
English Parliament and public; and so it continued until the 
Mutiny. 

In 1858, however, the Company as a Company came to an end. 
The Board of Directors was abolished, dividends ceased to be paid to 
owners of Indian stock, and the Government of India was transferred 
nominally to the English Crown. At that time there was a great 
talk of reforming the system of administration, and it was publicly 
announced that India should for the future be governed in no other 
interest than its own. A royal proclamation gave the natives of 
British India their full status as British subjects; they were no 
longer to be disqualified for any function of public trust, and no 
favour was to be shown to English rather than to native interests in 
the Imperial policy. The programme was an excellent one, and was 
received in India with enthusiasm, and caused a real outburst of 
loyalty to the English Crown which has hardly yet subsided. Its 
only fault, indeed, has been that it has never been carried out, and 
that while the Indians have waited patiently the plan has been 
defeated in detail by vested interests too strong for the vacillating 
intentions either of the Government which designed the change, or 
of any that have succeeded it. In spite of all official announcements 
and statements of policy, and royal proclamations, the principle of 
Indian government remains what it has always been—that is to say, 
government in the interests of English trade and English adventure. 
The more liberal design has faded out of sight. 

The explanation of so great a failure I believe is this. When the 
sovereign power was transferred from the Company to the Crown, it 
was considered convenient to preserve as far as possible the existing 
machinery of administration. The East India Company had formed 
a civil service composed of its own English nominees, whose interests 
had gradually become part and parcel of the general interest of the 
concern; and they had obtained rights under covenant which secured 
them in employment, each for his term of years, and afterwards in 
pension. These rights the English Government now recognised, and 
the same covenant was entered into with them as had formerly been 
granted by the Company, and thus a vested interest in administra- 
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tion was perpetuated which has ever since impeded the course of 
liberal development. 

The only real change introduced in 1858 was to substitute appoint- 
ment by examination for appointment by nomination; but the com- 
position of the service has remained practically the same, and the 
English covenanted civilian is still, as he was in the days of the 
Company, the practical owner of India. His position is that of 
member of a corporation, irremovable, irresponsible, and amenable to 
no authority but that of his fellow-members. In him is vested all 
administrative powers, the disposal of all revenue, and the appoint- 
ment to all subordinate posts. He is, in fact, the Government, and a 
Government of the most absolute kind. 

But the covenanted Civil Service is also a wholly conservative body. 
Composed though it may be admitted to be in large part of excellent 
and honest men—men who do their duty, and sometimes more than 
their duty—it has nevertheless the necessary vice of all corporations. 
Its first law is its own interests; its second only those of the Indian 
people. Nor is it casting a reflection on its members to state this. 
There has never been found yet a body of men anxious to benefit the 
world at large at the expense of its own pocket; and the Indian Civil 
Service, which is no exception to the rule, sees in all reform an 
economy of its pay, a curtailment of its privileges, and a restriction 
of its field of adventure. Such a service is of its very nature 
intolerant of economy and intolerant of change. 

When, therefore, I say, in common with all native reformers, 
that the first reform of all in India must be a reform of its 
covenanted Civil Service, I am advocating primarily the removal 
of an obstruction. But the covenanted service is also at the pre- 
sent day an anachronism and an entirely needless expense. Fifty, 
and forty, and even twenty-five years ago, it may have been neces- 
sary to contract on extravagant terms and for life with English- 
men of education, in order to obtain their services in so remote 
a country as India then was. Such men a generation ago were 
comparatively rare, and the India House, and after it the India 
Office, may have been right in establishing a special privileged service 
for its needs, and in granting the covenants it made with them. But 
modern times have altered all this, and now the supply of capacity is 
so great that quite as good an article can be obtained without any 
covenant at all. The commercial companies have all long ago aban- 
doned the old idea, and get their servants for India now as for other 
parts of the world, in the open market ; nor do they find the quality 
inferior because they enter into no lifelong engagements with them. 
And so also the Indian Government must do in times to come if it is 
to keep its head financially above water. It is altogether absurd at 
the present day to contract with men on the basis of their right to be 
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employed and pensioned at extravagant rates as long as they live. 
It is not done in the English diplomatic service, whose duties are 
somewhat similar, nor in any other civil service that I know of. I 
feel certain that as good Englishmen could be obtained now at a 
third of the pay, and without any further covenant than the usual one of 
employment during good behaviour, as are now at the present rates 
and under the present conditions. If not, it would be far better to 
dispense with English service altogether, except in the highest grades, 
and employ natives of the country at the lower rates, which would 
still be high rates to them. The excessive employment of English- 
men has been a growth of comparatively recent date, and is working 
harm in every way. 

Instead of the covenanted Civil Service, therefore, there would be 
an uncovenanted service obtained in the open market, and endowed 
with no more special privileges than our services at home. The 
members of this would then be under control and, in a true sense of 
the word, the servants of the State. Now they are its masters. 

That they are its masters has been abundantly proved by the 
success of their efforts to thwart Lord Ripon’s policy during the last 
three years. Lord Ripon came out to India on the full tide of the 
Midlothian victory, and quite in earnest about carrying out Midlothian 
ideas; nor has he faltered since. But the net result of his vice- 
royalty has been almost nil. Every measure that he has brought 
forward has been defeated in detail; and so powerful has the Civil 
Service been that they have forced the home Government into an 
abandonment, step by step, of all its Indian policy. This they have 
effected in part by open opposition, in part by covert encouragement 
of the English lay element, in part by working through the English 
press. When I arrived in India I found Lord Ripon like a school- 
boy who has started in a race with his fellows and who has run 
loyally ahead, unaware as yet that these had stopped, and that all 
the world was laughing at his useless zeal. The Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy had shown itself his master in spite of Midlothian. 

But if the covenanted Civil Service is an obstructive and burden- 
some legacy from the defunct Company, so too is the constitution of 
the Indian Government in London. In 1858, when the Company 
came to an end, the India House was replaced by the India Office, 
and the Board of Directors by the Indian Council: a change which 
was doubtless intended to signify much, but which in practice has 
come to signify hardly anything at all. The India Office represents 
of necessity the traditions of the past, and the Council, which was 
designed to check it, has proved a more conservative and acquiescent 
body than even the old Board of Directors, its prototype and model. 
The reason of this is obvious. The Council, composed as it is almost 
exclusively of retired civil or military servants, views Indian matters 
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from the point of view only of the Anglo-Indian service. It is even 
less amenable than this is to the influence of new ideas, and is more 
completely out of touch with modern native thought. Its experience 
is always that of a generation back, not of the present day, and it 
refuses, more persistently even than the younger generation in active 
service, to admit the idea of change. 

Thus the Secretary of State, who is dependent on this blind guide, 
is in no other position at home than is the Viceroy in India. Iagno- 
rant, as a rule, of all things Indian, and dependent for advice on the 
India Office and his Anglo-Indian Council, he never gets at the truth 
of things, and blunders blindly on as they direct. It is almost impos- 
sible for him, however robust his will, to hold his own as a reformer. 

The reforms, therefore, at home and in India which native opinion 
most strongly and immediately demands are, as regards India, that 
the active Civil Service should be remodelled, by the abolition of all 
covenants for lifelong employment, and by the liberal infusion of 
native blood into the non-covenanted service. It is proposed that as 
vacancies occur a certain proportion—say a third or a fourth—should 
be reserved exclusively for men of Indian birth, and that thus by 
degrees the whole Civil Service, with the exception of the highest 
posts, should become indigenous. Also, as regards the Government 
at home, that the Secretary of State for India should have the advice 
of native as well as Anglo-Indian retired officials on his Council in 
London. Until this is done they consider that the Government of 
India will continue to be carried on in the dark, and thus that reform 
will remain as hitherto, abortive. 

It is obvious, however, that such initial changes are a first step 
only in the direction of reforms infinitely more important. What 
India really asks for as the goal of her ambitions is self-government 
—that is to say, that not merely executive but legislative and 
financial power should be vested in native hands. At present the 
legislative authority of each Presidency resides in the Governor in 
Council, and there is no system whatsoever of popular representation, 
even of the most limited kind. The Councils are composed wholly of 
nominees, and, except in very small measure, of English official 
nominees, and their functions are limited to consultation and advice, 
for they are without any real power of initiative or even of veto. In 
each of these Councils a few natives have been given places, but they 
are in no sense representatives of the people, being, on the contrary, 
nominees of the Government, chosen specially for their subservience 
to the ideas of the Governor of the day ; and their independence is 
effectually debarred by the further check that their appointment is 
for three years only, and reversible at the end of such period by the 
simple will of the Governor. All the other members—and they form 
the large majority—are English civil or military officers, who look to 
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appointments on the Councils as the prizes of their service, and who 
usually represent the quintescence of official ideas. Lord Ripon, 
indeed, took pains to get together men of a liberal sort in his own 
supreme Council; but as a rule those who enjoy this position are 
anxious only to secure reappointment at the end of their three years’ 
term. Thus, instead of representing the ideas current among the 
native classes from which they spring, they serve only as an echo 
or chorus to the Governor, or to the permanent officials who sway the 
Governor. This is not a healthy condition of things. The remedy 
should be, as a first condition, that the native councillors should be 
elected by the various classes of the community, and that their tenure 
of office should be made independent of the Governor’s pleasure. 
The system has for years been practised with full success in Ceylon, 
where each section of the native community elects its representative 
to the Council, and where in consequence considerable courage and 
initiative have been infused into that body. In India I am convinced 
that the system would work with equally good results; and if also 
the number of councillors were increased and their powers of debate 
and interpellation enlarged, an excellent basis would be laid for what 
all Indian reformers look to as the ideal of their hopes, provincial 
parliaments. That India is unfit for local parliamentary institutions 
of at least a rudimentary kind I cannot at all admit. Indeed it 
seems to me that few people would profit more rapidly from a public 
discussion of public affairs than the temperate conservative Hindoos. 
For a while, indeed, it would doubtless be necessary, as in Ceylon, 
to retain a large English element in their councils, but the Indian 
mind educates itself with great rapidity, and in another generation 
they might probably without danger be entrusted with the sole care 
of their own domestic legislation, and the sole control of their 
finances, 

At the same time, I would not be understood as advocating for 
India anything in the shape of an Imperial parliament. Empires 
and parliaments to my mind have very little in common with each 
other ; and India is far too vast a continent, and inhabited by races 
far too heterogeneous, to make amalgamation in a single assembly 
possible for representatives elected on any conceivable system. Pos- 
sibly in the dim future some such thing might be, but not in the life- 
time of anyone now living, and any attempts of the sort at present 
would find for themselves the inevitable fate of the Tower of Babel. 
The Imperial power should, on the contrary, if it is to be effective, 
remain in the hands of a single man; and instead of weakening the 
Viceroy’s authority I would rather see it strengthened. But with 
the provinces, and for all provincial affairs, self-government is a 
growing necessity, and the present age is quite capable of witnessing 
it in practice. 
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The crying need of India is economy, and for this the decentralisa- 
tion of finance is the only cure. Each province should have its own 
budget and its own civil lists, which should be voted annually by the 
Council of the province. Its civil service should be its own, its police 
its own, and its public works its own, without any right of interfer- 
ence from Calcutta, or any confusion of provincial with Imperial 
accounts. At present, from the vastness of the country ruled and the 
variety of Imperial services which have their seat at Calcutta or Simla, 
waste and jobbery receive no adequate check. Places are multiplied, 
men without local knowledge are employed, and the accounts are 
confused. Supervision by those who bear the burdens of taxation 
under such a system is all but impossible, and no one knows precisely 
how and why the expenses charged in the general budget are incurred. 
But, were the provincial accounts held strictly separate, and subjected 
to the inquisition of a local assembly composed of men who, as natives 
of the province, would know the needs and capabilities of the province, 
none of the present abuses would have a chance of surviving. With 
the best willin the world, the heads of departments at Calcutta cannot 
really control the details of expenditure in Madras or the Punjaub, 
and as a matter of fact there is everywhere enormous waste and 
enormous jobbery. 

I should like, therefore, to see each province of India entirely self- 
managed as regards all civil matters, raising its own revenue in its own 
way, providing for its own needs of internal order, public works, and 
administration of all kinds, and controlled by the constant supervision 
of its own provincial assembly. In this way it would be possible to 
differentiate at once between the various provinces as to their special 
needs and the composition of their special services. In some the 
expenditure, and with it the taxation, might be at the outset reduced 
by the employment almost entirely of native servants; in others the 
substitution of native for English service would have to be more 
gradual. In some, large public works might be profitably afforded ; 
in others, economy would have to be the rule. In all there would be 
an incentive to reduce unnecessary expenditure, seeing that the burden 
of providing for it would fall directly on the province. 

On the other hand it is clear that, as long as India remains under 
the protection of England, certain charges on the revenue and certain 
executive and legislative functions would have to remain Imperial. 
These would be first, charges and responsibilities in respect of the 
army and navy; secondly, the diplomatic relations ; thirdly, the 
general debt; and fourthly, the customs. 

With regard to the army, there can be no doubt that the charge 
should be an Imperial one, for though Southern India has little need 
of troops to preserve order within her borders, she enjoys, in common 
with the North, that immunity from invasion which the army alone 
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can guarantee, and she should have an equal share of the burden of 
its cost. To adopt a system of provincial armies would, in my view 
of the case, be both a mistake of economy, and an injustice to those 
provinces which lie upon the frontier, as well as a considerable danger 
from the rivalries they might engender: a mistake of economy, inas- 
much as the higher commands would be multiplied, and the less 
warlike provinces would at an equal cost provide inferior material to 
the general strength of the empire; an injustice, inasmuch as the 
North-Western provinces would have to bear nearly the entire burden 
of defence. Strongly, therefore, as I advocate decentralisation in all 
matters of civil administration, I as strongly advocate centralisation 
in matters military. The Imperial army, according to my ideas, 
should be under the sole control of the Viceroy, officered, I think, by 
Englishmen, and composed of the best fighting material to be obtained 
in India, irrespective of prejudice in favour of this or that recruiting 
ground. It is manifestly the first condition of an army that it should 
be efficient, and the second that it should be without political colour, 
and on both grounds I am inclined to think that Englishmen would 
prove more useful servants to India in a military capacity than any 
native class of officers could be. Much as I believe in Indian capacity 
for civil duties, I accept it as a fact that Englishmen make better 
commanders of troops, and are worth more even in proportion to their 
superior pay; while there is no question that they would be exempt, as 
native officers would not, from religious and caste influences, and thus 
more reliable as impartial executors of Imperial orders. The Indian 
Sepoy army, then, as I would see it, should be as distinctly Imperial 
and English as the civil services should be provincial and native. In 
saying this I am stating my private opinion only—I believe that 
native opinion is in favour of native military service. But, as I 
understand India, the time has not come for that. When India is a 
nation it will be time enough to think of a national army. 

The diplomatic relations, again, of India must of necessity remain 
Imperial, and their management vested solely in the Viceroy. Indian 
diplomacy, as at present managed, is a complicated and costly thing ; 
but in the India of the future we may hope this will be much simpli- 
fied. Two cardinal points of policy might with advantage be observed : 
the first, to keep wholly apart from foreign intrigues and foreign 
wars; the second, to keep rigid faith with the still independent native 
princes within the border. Of foreign wars India has long had 
enough, and more than enough. The Chinese, the Persian, the 
Afghan, the Abyssinian, the Egyptian, and now the Soudanese, all 
these India has been forced to take part in, sorely against her interest 
and her will. Apart from their money loss, there is in these wars a 
loss of dignity, which the Indian people are beginning to resent. 
Those who have been educated in the humane literature of Europe 
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find it humiliating that they, a conquered people, should be used as 
the instrument for conquering others. What quarrel had India with 
the unfortunate Egyptians? What quarrel has she with the unfor- 
tunate Arabs? The educated Indians resent it bitterly, too, that 
India is made to pay the cost. But these things need no comment. 
They are but a part of that absolute-selfishness which has been the 
principle of all our past relations with India, and in the new birth 
of India these too must be changed. The diplomatic relations with 
the native States have been a tissue of fraud and aggression. In the 
policy of the future, aggression must be abandoned. There is but 
one true policy towards the native States and that is, by giving them 
the spectacle of a British India more happy than their own to invite 
their inhabitants to share its advantages. Who can doubt that were 
India self-governed, prosperous, and happy, the old native principali- 
ties would one by one spontaneously be merged in it. 

With regard to the Debt, much as we may regret that it was ever 
incurred, it must remain, I fear, in our new India a charge on the 
Imperial Government. Its annual interest, like the cost of war and 
diplomacy, should be apportioned as a fixed charge to each province 
in proportion to that province’s wealth, except in so far as it relates 
to the guarantees of railways, which might be made a charge on the 
provinces served by them. It should, however, be a cardinal point 
of policy that no further debt should be incurred and no further 
guarantees given for Imperial works. The provinces henceforth 
should be charged with all works of communication, irrigation, and 
improvement, the utility of which they will best appreciate. 

Remain the Customs. These too must remain an Imperial matter ; 
and it may be hoped that when in the future India’s interest, not 
England’s, comes to be considered in her government, they may be 
made to return a fair profit to balance some of the Imperial charges. 
To India free trade has proved no blessing, and a return to import 
duties is a first principle of sound finance, which self-governing India 
will undoubtedly insist on. The majority, I believe, of our English 
colonies see their advantage in these, and so will India, unless, indeed, 
some fair equivalent be given. As it is, all the profit is on England’s 
side, on India’s all the loss. 

Such, very briefly and imperfectly given, is my scheme of self- 
government for India. That it is one possible—I do not say easy— 
to realise few will doubt who have marked the wonderful success 
achieved in a case not very dissimilar nearer our own shores. The 
Empire of Austria, within the recollection of men of the present 
generation, was a bureaucratic despotism of the harshest and least 
sympathetic kind. It had got within its rule, by conquest or inherit- 
ance, a half score of nations, owning no ties of birth or language, and 
united only by a common hatred of their oppressors. The Austrian 
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official of 1847 was a bye-word of arrogance and self-sufficient pride, 
and while vaunting to the world the virtues of his own method of 
rule, was preparing the way for a general revolt against the Empire. 
Few who watched the history of those days believed that Austria 
was not doomed to perish, and none that she was destined to achieve 
the love of her people. Yet we have lived to see this. We have 
lived to see the Hungarians reconciled, and the very Poles who in 
their despair had filled Europe for fifty years with their denuncia- 
tions, thanking Austria for her share in their ruin. If this has been 
possible through the gift of self-government, all things are possible ; 
and India by the same means of honest government, each province 
for itself, may become happy and thankful, as the Austrian nations 
have. One principle keeps these together without force, their loyalty 
to the wearer of the Imperial crown; and fortunately this is a prin- 
ciple we have in India already framed to our hand. There is no 
question that the Indian populations are possessed with a strong 
feeling of personal attachment for her Majesty the Queen, and while 
they grow yearly more and more estranged from their Anglo-Indian 
masters they yearly look with more and more hope to England and 
to her who sits upon the English throne. This is a sentiment of the 
utmost value, and one which may yet prove the salvation of the 
Indian Empire, in spite of all the Anglo-Indians can do to wreck it. 
I look to it in the future as the true bond of union which shall retain 
for us India, not as our inheritance, for it will not be ours to possess, 
but as a co-heir to our good fortunes. India will not then be lost to 
England, but will remain to us a far greater glory than now, because 
it will have become a monument of what we shall have been able 
to achieve for the benefit of others, not merely for ourselves. 

I dare not, however, dwell too much upon this prospect. I know 
the huge perils which surround the birth of every new thing in the 
political world, and I know the unscrupulous rage of vested interests 
threatened. The interests of the Anglo-Indians stand stoutly in our 
way, and the interests of an ever more hungry commerce and an 
ever more pitiless finance. Commerce and finance find their gain in 
the present system. Manchester must be appeased before India can 
hope to live, and to stop suddenly the career of Indian extravagance 
would injure trade in many a North of England town. Debt in 
India unfortunately means dividends in Lombard Street; and so I 
dare not hope. I am tempted rather to quote as only too likely to prove 
true certain desponding words which I once heard uttered by General 
Gordon when, speaking of the prospects of reform in India, he told 
me, “ You may do what you will. It will be of no use. India will 
never be reformed until there has been there a new revolt.” But what 
will that revolt be, and how will it leave our power of reformation ? 

Witrrip Scawen Bivnr. 














TASSO. 

“ Be sad, as we would make ye: think ye see the very persons of our noble story as 

they were living.” —Protocuz ro Henry VIII. 
“Lona live the supreme master of art, Goethe!” shouted the 
enthusiastic students of Halle, when the great man visited little 
Lauchstadt in order to be present at the opening of its theatre; and 
our present enterprise will consist in some attempt to estimate and 
to enjoy one of the many-sided master’s works which belongs empha- 
tically to the region of pure art, and to contrast Goethe’s treatment 
of the sad fortunes of Tasso at the Court of Ferrara with the historical 
basis upon which his poem is reared. The question of the compara- 
tive excellence of a dramatic poem and a poetical drama is an old 
and even a vexed one. Without stopping to decide which is the 
higher form of art product, we shall do wisely to enjoy both forms, 
each in its own sphere. We may take delight in Comus and in 
“Philip van Artevelde,” without lessening our admiration for Hamiet 
and Othello. For the dernier mot on the subject, we cannot do better 
than cite Goethe himself. He says: “It must be said, loudly and 
clearly, that the reader must stand apart from the spectator and 
hearer; each has his own rights, and neither must trench upon the 
rights of the others.” 

“Torquato Tasso, ein Schauspiel,” is, primarily, written for 
readers. It does not fully answer the demands of the acting drama, 
or the exigencies of stage requirement; but, to the reader, its worth 
and charm are not lessened by the want of dramatic action or of 
stage vitality. It may be no drama, in the full and proper sense of 
the word, but it is a dramatic poem of rare and high beauty. It is 
full of esthetic ideality, and it flows in subtle music and in tender 
harmony, through a series of mighty and of faultless lines. Goethe 
approached the sad story of Tasso’s love from the side of poetic 
idealism rather than from that of acting attrition; the conflicts that 
he depicted were those that work within the soul. The treatment that 
he devoted to his theme was subjective. In part, this style of treat- 
ment was dictated by the essence of the subject itself, as that pre- 
sented itself in form and shape within his own mind. In Fuust, in 
Egmont, in Clarigo, in Gotz, he is far more dramatic, and shows a 
stronger sympathy with the acting-drama. “I have never admitted 
an affectation into my poetry,” he tells Eckermann. He could 
not live or work in a falsehood. He would. not, in his old age, sit 
ina room and write war-songs when he was not inspired by mili- 
tary feeling, or by hatred; nor would he, when he approached the 
theme of Tasso’s sorrows, treat his subject with a stage vitalism which 
to his art-sense was antagonistic to the subject’s essence and spirit. 
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In his poem he disdains theatrical effect. Those things in a drama 
which most strongly move a public did not, perhaps, most deeply 
touch him, and he was too genuine ever to affect or to misemploy 
them. In connection with Tasso, he cannot strike fire out of the 
attrition of event and incident ; he does not care for the conflict and 
contact of passion. Nay, he does not even strive for the pathetic; 
he does not seek to touch the reader’s heart. The sad romance of a 
poet’s hapless love he deals with loftily and through a vision of 
poetic ideality. He is a law to himself. Schiller was a much more 
effective theatre-poet, and would have made Tasso’s story popular 
and strong, of stage effect and of dramatic working; but Schiller 
never could have written a poem which would have appealed, as 
Goethe’s Zasso does, to the critical and cultivated few. Goethe’s 
readers must supply the place of auditors or of spectators. The full- 
handed reverberation of popular applause must ever be wanting to 
the German poet’s treatment of the woes of the Italian poet; but in the 
“sessions of sweet silent thought ” the poem of the Swan of Weimar 
will linger in the charmed memories of those high, rare readers, who 
will not willingly let itsechoes die. Tasso is not so fit for the glare of 
the crowded theatre as it is for the quiet joy shone upon by the solitary 
reading-lamp. At the same time it must be remembered that there 
is work of the quiet superlative class which is as effective on the boards 
-as it is delightful in the closet. Hamiet is, perhaps, almost better 
to read than it is to be seen. Unless it be played as it but rarely 
can be, it is pleasanter to read than it is even to see this profoundly 
thoughtful tragedy. The interpreters who, within the “ wooden O,” 
make the characters act and live, may also sometimes coarsen our 
conceptions of the poet’s delicate poetical intentions. The acting 
drama has its strongest influence in an objective age—in a time in 
which men see and hear, but do not often read. Goethe’s Tasso 
belongs to a day in which all’men could read. 

It is always interesting to consider the bases upon which great 
dramatists have built up their works. Rarely has a dramatic poct 
of the first rank invented a plot or story. Incident is the mere 
basis upon which dramatic creation begins its work. An historical 
character, an historical epoch, a legend, or a chronicle, have usually 
furnished the raw materials out of which the poet has made a play. 
Take the four great abstract tragedies of Hamiet, Lear, Macbeth, 
Othello. Three are based upon half-legendary chronicles; the other 
was suggested by an unimportant Italian novel. Goethe’s plays 
are founded upon legend, tale, or history. In truth the invention 
of the dramatist begins to work after the outline of incident, or the 
material of event, have been supplied from other sources. Goethe’s 
Tasso is, of course, based upon the Tasso of history; and in order to 
enable us to appreciate his creative treatment of the historical 
character, it will be worth our while to consider briefly the bald but 
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suggestive records of the poet who once lived and loved, who suffered 
and who sang. 

Ariosto was the poetical glory of the court of Ferrara under 
Alfonso I. Tasso occupies the same position—though the position 
is modified by a very different fate and issue—at the court of 
Alfonso II. Lucrezia Borgia made her entry into Ferrara as the 
tainted wife of the dark duke, Alfonso I., in 1502. The son of this 
Alfonso, and of the daughter of Alexander VI., Duke Ercole II., 
succeeded his father, and reigned until his death in October, 1559. 
This son of Lucrezia Borgia married Renea, daughter of Louis XII., 
and his wife became an enthusiast for the Reformation. Calvin and 
Clement Marot both found shelter from persecution at the court of 
Ferrara, and this shelter was accorded, not by the Duke, but by the 
brave and generous Duchess. Lucrezia Borgia never saw her 
daughter-in-law ; nor would the daughter of Rodrigo Borgia easily 
have believed that her son’s wife would be the enemy of that Church 
which had had as its chiefs a Borgia, a Rovere, a Medici. The 
Rovere family called Renea “a monster” ; and her husband, when, 
in 1554, he detected her heretical tendencies, immured his duchess 
in a cloister. When the Holy Office began its work in Ferrara, the 
Dowager-duchess Renea escaped to France, where she lived in com- 
munion with the Huguenots, and where, in her castle of Montargis, 
she died in 1575. Renea brought to her husband several children. 
These were, the hereditary prince, afterwards Alfonso II.—this is 
Goethe’s and Tasso’s Alfonso ;—Luigi, who became a Cardinal ; Donna 
Anna, married to the Duke of Guise; Donna Lucrezia, who became 
Duchess of Urbino; and Donna Leonora—this is Goethe’s and 
Tasso’s Leonora—who died unmarried. Alfonso II. began his reign 
in 1559, while his widowed mother was alive and restrained in a 
convent. Alfonso died in 1597. He was not unmarried, but re- 
mained childless; and with him died out the direct male line of the 
proud and ancient house of Este. 

He was succeeded by his cousin, of base blood, Don Cesar, the 
grandson of Alfonso I.; but the Pope refused to recognise Don 
Cesar as the heir of Ferrara, and the unfortunate man had to 
submit to a decree of Clement VIII., pronounced 13th January, 1598, 
and ceded his claims upon the Duchy. He withdrew to Modena 
with the barren title of Duke of a city. He had in him no strain of 
the blood of Borgia, but he had that of Laura Diante. Ferrara 
passed, through the Archduke Ferdinand, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, to the House of Austria-Este. 

Space restricts me to a very curt allusion to the Tasso of fact 
before passing on to the Tasso of fiction ; but, ere we leave the Tasso 
of history for the Tasso of Goethe, I must yet rapidly summarise the 
known events in the life of one poet, in so far as those formed the 
basis of another and a greater poet’s picture of the Italian bard. 
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Torquato Tasso was born at Sorrento in 1544. He was therefore 
twenty years old at the date of Shakspeare’s birth. In Italy the 
epic and the sonnet still remained the forms of art in which poetry 
worked. In England the drama of the Elizabethan age was attract- 
ing to its powerful field of working the highest poetical genius of 
the time. The influence of Italian literature was strong in England, 
and: the ideals which animated Tasso were the same as those which 
stirred Sidney. Love, chivalry, romance, noble war, knightly 
prowess, were the themes which inspired both; and The Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia, the production of Sidney’s “high-erected thoughts 
seated in a heart of courtesy,” took its delight in scenes, actions, 
characters, which were not dissimilar in very essence to those of La 
Gerusalemme Liberata. The patron who introduced Tasso, then the 
author of Rinaldo, to the court of Ferrara, was the Cardinal Luigi 
d’Este, the brother of Alfonso II. The two sisters, Lucrezia and 
Leonora, were then at court, though the former was soon, as wife of 
the Duke of Urbino, to quit Ferrara. Tasso conceived a mad, 
stealthy passion for the unmarried sister of his Prince. His dis- 
closure of his frantic passion was long restrained by a just dread of 
consequences. Forgetting that disparity of rank which was so 
strong a factor in Italy in the sixteenth century, he dared to indulge 
lawless and audacious hopes. Nay, more; he ventured, as Professor 
Rosini records in his Life of Tasso, and causes of his imprisonment, to 
write secretly, and to circulate stealthily, prurient verses, in which 
he boasted of favours which he had never received from the Princess. 
Such verses came, of course, in time, to the knowledge of Alfonso ; and 
the proud Duke preferred to consider that the man who could write 
such loose songs in slander of a prince’s sister was mad. The question 
of Tasso’s madness is a difficult one. There was probably a strain 
of insanity in his vain and morbid mind; but it suited the Duke to 
impute madness, and it suited Tasso, lest a worse thing should befal 
him, to accept the imputation. He was condemned at first to a gentle, 
almost nominal, confinement in the monastery of St. Francis. He 
wandered restlessly and aimlessly to many cities—to Naples and 
Sorrento, to Mantua, to Paris. While in Paris, in the suite of 
Cardinal Luigi d’Este, Tasso had speech of Montaigne, and returned, 
under humiliating conditions, to Ferrara. In 1595 he was to be 
crowned with laurel in Rome; but then his last illness overcame 
him, and on 25th April, 1595, Tasso died in St. Onofrio. Many 
pilgrims have since read the inscription, Zorquati Tassi ossa hic 
Jjacent. 

Upon such a hint Goethe spake. The biographies of Tasso are not 
remarkable for insight into his character, and the chief record that 
remains is that of the bare incident of his unhappy and misplaced 
love, of his real or assumed madness, of his restless wanderings, of 
his unhappy end. It is almost needless to say that Goethe has not 
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adopted a realistic or even an historical picture of persons or of 
place. The real Alfonso, a “tyrant” of a small Italian court of the 
Renaissance, was a very different prince from the Alfonso that 
Goethe has drawn. The actual Leonora bore no resemblance to 
Goethe’s noble princess. The relations between poet and lady were, 
in fact, widely unlike those which Goethe has pictured; and the 
treatment which Tasso received was something very remote from the 
dealings with him in the play. Goethe’s treatment of his theme is 
wholly imaginative; but he has drawn his Tasso vibrating uneasily 
on that misty borderland which is the debateable ground between 
sanity and insanity. Goethe paints him with equal strength and 
delicacy, with spiritual insight and creating consistency ; as a man 
sensitive, suspicious, morbid, self-conscious, envious, melancholy. 
He causes his own unhappiness, but unhappy he is. Goethe’s 
study presents a clearer picture of Tasso himself than is to be 
obtained from the biographies. It is, perhaps, a study in morbid 
pathology; it is a portrait of a poet according to the popular 
acceptation of a poét—that is, of a poet who belongs wholly to the 
second rank in poetry. It in no manner presents poets such as 
Shakspeare or Goethe himself, mer who were sovereign lords alike 
of their characters and their gift, but it depicts the inferior crafts- 
man of poetry, whose character is overweighted by his talent. 
Goethe’s Tasso is a weakling, eaten up by individual discontent at 
his own lot in the universe. He is impressionable, impulsive, angry, 
sullen, jealous; he is melancholy, sorrowful, because he believes the 
whole world to be his enemy. Full of a wrong sense of being 
wronged, Tasso has developed egotism to disease. He quiveringly 
repulses affection, friendship ; and he rejects with irritated scorn the 
honours which his unhappy, self-tormenting temperament insists 
upon regarding as insults and as wrongs. He is miserable, but he 
is the author of his own misery. Gifted with the delicate nervous 
organization of a self-intoxicated poet who is doomed, as rougher 
men are, to grind out life among the iron wheels of necessity, we 
greatly pity and yet partly despise the poet who, without being 
wholly ignoble, cannot attain to the dignity of life based upon the 
noble foundations of his talent and his art. Ingenious in self- 
torment, he is ever in extremes of rapture or despair, and yet can 
never free himself from himself, or learn the value and the worth of 
life. Fond of show, luxury, pleasure; eager for recognition and 
greedy of praise, he cannot live in serene contentment with his own 
high gift and power. Vanity poisons his talent. For a poet of his 
day and land, his circumstances and his surroundings were of the 
happiest and the best; but he cannot win peace of mind or gain 
self-respect ; and a certain restless littleness of spirit renders him 
capable of baseness towards benefactors, of malignity towards patron 
and towards friend.. He has the flow and glow of fervid, even 
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though it be sometimes shallow, eloquence ; and his feeling is quick 
rather than deep. He misconceives the characters and actions of 
those who wish him well; and in the exaggeration of morbid 
feeling his extreme conception of his own gift and merits raises up 
a monstrous apparition of want of recognition of his claims, a 
spectre of enmity on the part of those who regard and treat him 
with noble courtesy and tender consideration. His feverish dream 
of life is a false representation of life; his view of his own lot is a 
wrong to those who seek to make it so fair and smooth. Such is the 
being that Goethe has conceived and created; and such a poet is to 
be placed in conflict with such action as the noble art-style of the 
poem could admit. 

The Princess—the Leonora whose name is so indissolubly con- 
nected with that of Tasso—is, in Goethe’s play, a sweet and stately 
creation, tender as high hearted, noble in feeling as in thought. 
She is chaste and pure, enthusiastic in her love for poetry, full of 
tender regard for the poet whom she ranks so highly, but yet 
remaining true to the instincts of her order and the duties of her 
rank. If, in a lofty way, as the cold moon looks down upon the 
earth, she feels a kind of love for Tasso, that love is a love of the 
imagination, and is unmixed with passion or with heart. Goethe’s 
Leonora could never fully return the love of Goethe’s Tasso. When 
his audacious passion impels the poet to transgress the limits of 
modesty and to fold her in a wild embrace, the outraged Princess 
cries “ Away!” and flies from her lawless adorer. The Princess 
could only love with honour. She could not help attracting, but she 
would never stoop to allure, nor could she descend from her pedestal 
to love par amour. The fair ideal court painted by Goethe is rather 
that of Weimar than of Ferrara, and belongs to a period later than 
the sensuous Renaissance. Jean Paul speaks of the “sweet orange- 
flower garland ” of Goethe’s poem; but he adds that the Princess 
pictured by the German poet is, in essence, a German maiden, who 
can think and ponder over love, and who does not feel like an 
inhabitant of so warm a clime. Goethe’s Tasso again is not, accord- 
ing to Jean Paul, an impulsive, passionate Italian, but is a reflective 
German, who only succeeds in unskilfully entangling himself in the 
perplexities of life and love. 

It is indeed noteworthy how little Zeitkolorit, how little couleur 
locale, Goethe has bestowed upon his Zasso. The Renaissance was 
virtually “the Middle Ages in dissolution,’”’ and manners were corrupt 
while inclinations were irresistible. Italians of the sixteenth century 
were not given to introspection or analysis; love was then a glowing 
or prurient passion, felt but not thought about. It might impel to 
madness or induce to crime; but it was an impulse too simple, too 
passionate, too sensual, to be brooded over in self-questionings, to be 
checked by conscience, or restrained by thought. Goethe has painted 
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an Italian garden, rich with the perfume of orange-blossoms ; but the 
fair figures that fill the Italian garden are not actuated by Italian 
feeling, do not throb with Italian blood. Leonora Sanvitale (also a 
Leonora), Countess of Scandiano, is the other female character in the 
play. She bears towards the Princess something of the relation which 
Emilia bears towards Desdemona. The fair Countess is married; but 
she is worldly, is a coquette, not too nice about points of honour, and 
she is voluptuous, sensuous, dangerous. Both ladies are full of a 
finer culture than that of the Italian virago of the Renaissance, and 
both are proud of being the friends and patronesses of a distinguished 
poet. The Countess is able and shrewd; she has experience both of 
life and love; and, but for Tasso’s mad passion for the Princess, the 
second Leonora would gladly have rivalled the first in the love of the 
poet of knightly deeds and of romantic passions. Alfonso II., Duke 
of Ferrara, is magnanimous, wise, generous, and a princely master. 
He, too, belongs but imperfectly to his day and to Ferrara; nor is he 
without some traits that suggest Karl August, of Weimar. 

Antonio Montecatino, ambassador and secretary of state, is drawn 
as an experienced, diplomatic, political man of the world and of the 
State. He is the natural antagonist of Tasso, whom he treats as a 
spoiled child and an unworthy favourite of the court. Antonio is 
manly, proud, and noble, but he is emphatically a man of the world 
and a man of action, and has but scant sympathy with the vain, 
irritable, morbid poet. He is somewhat cold and hard, and even 
austerely scornful, towards the excitable singer, and holds in angry 
contempt Tasso’s scandals against the Princess. 

In the first act of Goethe’s poem all the characters are poetically 
depicted and introduced; and, in the sunny garden of Belriguardo, 
we move among the graceful figures, we feel the fine manners, and 
recognise the delicate conventions of a noble, a cultured, an ideal 
court. The play “has a plan, but no plot.” The whole action con- 
sists of an angry dialogue which leads to a challenge and an im- 
prisonment, and to a violent embrace which compels banishment and 
entails misery. The play stops, but does not end; yet this conclusion, 
in which nothing is concluded, is found, upon consideration, to be the 
fitting and suggestive termination of the poem. The play is remark- 
able throughout for the tone and keeping of its lofty, ideal art style, 
for its masterly simplicity and unity, for the exalted harmony and 
beauty of its diction and dialogue. It is a play that can be enjoyed 
in isolated scenes and through particular passages. The imagination 
of the reader is so satisfied and delighted that he scarcely longs to 
become a spectator of the play in action on the boards. 

The great scenes between Leonora and Tasso may not be theatrical, 
but are dramatic. The thoughts and feelings of either character are 
fully expressed; the poet has entered into the inner consciousness of 
lady and of bard, and has amply realised for the reader the opposing 
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eddies and currents of emotion which agitate hearts connected by 
attraction and divided by attrition. Tasso speaks rapturously of that 
Golden Age in which the only law of life was sweet desire. The 
Princess replies, that not the thing which is pleasant, but that which 
is fit and becoming, is lawful, according to noble law. In any other 
play the dramatist would certainty have provided the Countess with 
at least an intrigue, but Goethe, with fine art instinct, has restricted 
all the love in the poem to the gracious and graceful poet and prin- 
cess. In Zusso there is no question of “native wood-notes wild.” 
The art of the play is measured and restrained. It remains true to 
an wsthetic key-note ; but the work has the rare charm and value of 
presenting always high thoughts floating and upborne upon waves of 
pure and liquid melody. 

The presence of a poet permeates the poem, and the influences of 
a court surround all the actions of all the characters. Tasso’s position 
and temperament are always clearly revealed. The physician says of 
him— 


‘‘ Where’er he treads, he thinks himself surrounded 
By troops of foes.” 


The Princess tells him— 


‘* But thou—O scarcely, after many years, 
Can’st thou succeed in finding thine own self 
Reflected in a friend.” 
Leonora can anticipate Rome, and place a wreath upon the poet’s 
brow, but yet she sees into his character and distrusts its egotism. 
Friends, wiser and more clear-seeing than is Tasso himself, often 
attempt, but always fail in the attempt, to reveal to him his inner 
and diseased self. 
Alfonso bids him to 
“‘ Free thyself from thyself; ” 
and urges him to 


‘* Learn, O learn, I pray thee, well to know the worth of life.” 
If the poet learn that, then 
“The man will gain that which the poet yields.” 
The wise Antonio, with his clear, cold insight, says to the self- 
intoxicated bard whom he is vainly advising — 


‘*Nathless, thou thinkest out of these my words 
A thing quite other than the thing I mean.” 
Again— 
‘*Thou thyself show’st me why I scorn thee still ;” 


and the haughty minister knows that Tasso 


- + « « « dares, in blasphemy, 
To libel, to defame, the yery Princess.” 
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Of the Princess’s feeling towards Tasso, the astute Countess 
says— 
‘* For her affection for the noble man 
Is like her other passions ;— 
They shine as does the moon’s calm, cold, still ray 
Feebly upon the wanderer of the night, 


And warm not. 
* % % * * * 


She would rejoice 
If he were far, and if she knew him happy.” 
The passage— 

‘* There is no fairer sight in all the world 
Than is a prince that wisely knows to rule: 
His is the realm in which all pride obeys, 
Where each man seems to only serve himself 
Because he’s only ordered to do right ” 


may be held to apply more fitly to Weimar than to Ferrara. 

Tasso’s constant tendency to believe all the world, and his warmest 
friends, to be always in a conspiracy against him; his unreasonable 
conduct towards the Duke; his misunderstanding of Antonio and 
the Countess; his imputation of mean and unworthy motives to 
straightforward and to friendly action; his shameful and unwar- 
ranted declaration of love to the Princess—all these things point 
subtly to a state of sanity injured and endangered by vanity and 
egotism. Antonio is really a friend to Tasso, but is a friend who 
will not flatter, who cannot worship, who must despise. When 
Tasso, by his conduct towards Leonora, has compelled a breach with 
the kindly court, it rests with Antonio to speak the tender sentence, 
and that once spoken, the fair ideal life in the garden of Belriguardo 
—the garden in which the Gerusalemme Liberata is presented by 
Tasso to Alfonso, by poet to patron—vanishes into thin air; the 
music ceases, and the sweet dream is an insubstantial pageant faded. 

Tasso contains many of those mighty lines which, as quotations, 
are stored up in the treasure-house of a people’s possessions of great 
thoughts set in fitting language. We must attempt to English, 
however imperfectly, one or two of the best-known passages. In 
Germany one constantly hears quoted the original of— 


** Tf thou would’st fully know what manners mean, 


Then learn from noble women what they teach. 
* % % * % * 


Where morals manners sway, there reigns the woman ; 
But there where license wallows, she is naught. 
And would’st thou the two sexes understand— 
Woman loves rule and order, freedom man.” 
To the Princess are entrusted noble lines, in which a great poet 
pays due homage to the divinity of noble women. 
Goethe first conceived his Zasso in 1780. The idea of the play- 
poem occurred to the poet on the occasion of a walk to Tiefurt. In 
1780 he actually began the work, and on 7th of November, after 
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his return from Kochburg, he read the first scene to his “ nearest 
and only public,” Charlotte and Knebel. After the completion of 
the first act, he was compelled to lay the work aside; but he wrote 
a part of it in Rome, and re-wrote and finished the play after his 
return to Weimar. 

He delayed for a very long time bringing his Zasso on the stage. 
He could not, he says, believe that Zasso could be successfully pro- 
duced upon the boards; but in the second year after the death of 
Schiller he gave way to the pressure put upon him by actors and 
admirers, and consented to the performance of the play. The piece 
was first acted 16th of February, 1807, and was a great success in 
the Weimar Theatre. The noble picture which it presented of a 
fine and cultured court must have rendered the poem singularly 
attractive in the classic though then sorrowing city of Karl August. 
Tasso became a stock piece in Weimar, and remains a great festival 
play in Germany, though it is very difficult to obtain a complete 
cast. It can always be given by ideal actors to the delight of ideal 
audiences; but it never can be a popular or powerful acting play. 
On 14th February, 1810, Tasso was played to Goethe’s entire satis- 
faction. He records: “It would be tempting God to expect that 
the piece should ever again be acted so well.” Only a dramatic poet 
can fully realise the delight of seeing such a poem of his own worthily 
and triumphantly presented through the mimic life of the theatre. 
Tasso was produced in the time of the deep political humiliation of 
Germany, after the French had occupied and half ruined Weimar. 
It became then an object with Goethe to restore national respect by 
reviving the national drama, and when such a desire was paramount, 
Tasso could not be withheld from the boards. 

The question of Goethe’s abstract idea of Tasso as a poet, may be 
gathered from his statement made to Eckermann when, in 1824, the 
news reached him of the death of Byron. After Goethe had spoken 
with the warmest recognition and the highest praise of the great 
English poet, the conversation turned upon a comparison between 
Tasso and Byron, and Goethe said that he would not conceal his 
opinion of the immense superiority of Byron, “ for intellect, human 
interest, and creative power ;” and he added, “‘ One cannot compare 
these poets without annihilating the one by the other. Byron is 
the burning thorn-bush that reduces to ashes the holy cedars of 
Lebanon. The great epic of the Italian has maintained its reputa- 
tion for centuries, but one can kill the whole Gerusalemme Liberata 
with a single line of Don Juan.” 

To that reader for whom Goethe primarily worked when compos- 
ing his ideal dramatic poem criticism must address itself when it 
essays to analyse and to enjoy the beauties and the meanings of his 
exquisite ‘‘ Torquato Tasso, EIN ScHAUSPIEL.”’ 

H. Scntitz Wirson. 
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Tue simple definition of banking is money-dealing. A banker 
properly so called is but a tradesman engaged in buying and selling 
money, that symbol of wealth which in all civilised countries 
facilitates or renders possible the exchange of commodities, which 
are wealth itself. A banker produces nothing, nor does he, except in 
a most indirect manner, add anything to the wealth of the country. 
His business is the collection and distribution of that general repre- 
sentative of merchandise, money, much in the same way as an ordinary 
shopkeeper collects and distributes the special articles of his indiv. idual 
trade. Joint-stock banks, then, are but co-operative distributing 
associations formed for the purpose of fighting against some real or 
fancied oppression, and of competing, to the supposed advantage of 
the public, with private enterprise. They are formed for the purpose 
of competing with private bankers whose business they appear to be 
gradually absorbing, possibly by a sort of process of the survival of 
the fittest. In this way the origin, in 1694, of the Bank of England, 
the parent joint-stock bank of the kingdom, and the largest and 
most important money-dealing institution in the world, may 
be traced to the combination of the Government, merchants, 
traders, and the general public to oppose the exactions, usury, and 
financial tyranny of the goldsmiths and stock-jobbers of the period. 
A very limited acquaintance with pamphlets published at the 
time of the Great Revolution will show that the Bank of England 
was the natural outcome of necessity, a necessity which guaranteed 
its success if honestly and prudently managed. Through its means 
the foundation of a safe paper currency was secured, the national 
credit maintained, and the system of usury and extortion prevalent 
throughout the country undermined—at the expense, it is true, of 
many so-called bankers, stock-jobbers, and goldsmiths, but to the 
great gain of the nation, its commerce, and the general public. Of 
the originator of the Bank of England—Mr. W. Paterson, who 
remained a director only for a year or two—we know really very little, 
except that he was equally the founder of the ill-fated Darien Expedi- 
tion of 1698, that he was an able, honourable, and enthusiastic man, 
and that he died in Scotland, where, “pitied, respected, but neglected,” 
he lived for many years. 

The original capital of the Bank was £1,200,000, which was sub- 
scribed in a few days. The whole of this amount was, as a condition 
of the charter, lent to the Government at eight per cent., the Bank 
being allowed an additional £4,000 a year for the management of the 
Government accounts. The necessary capital for carrying on the 
banking business appears to have been obtained from the public by 
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the issue of bank bills, termed by some flippant writers of the period 
“‘Speed’s notes,” from the name of the first chief cashier. These 
bills were evidently a sort of “ deposit receipt,” bearing interest at the 
rate of twopence per cent. per diem, or at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, and they appear to have given sore offence to the goldsmiths. 
The Bank of England commenced business in the Mercers’ Hall, 
Cheapside, where the first “‘ General Court of Proprietors ” was held. 
But after a few months, this situation being found inconvenient, an 
agreement was made with the Grocers’ Company (which appears to 
have been in difficulties) for the use of their hall in Princes Street. 
The original working staff of the Bank consisted of fifty-four | 
clerks, whose united salaries amounted to the modest sum of | 
£4,340 a year, averaging a little more than £80 a year each. The 
chief cashier (Mr. A Speed ), the chief accountant, and the secretary 
received £250 a year each, and one clerk is scheduled in the pay-sheet 
as working “gratis.” Addison, in No. 3 of the Spectator, gives us 
the following pleasant little glimpse of the Bank at work in 1710: 
“In one of my late rambles, or rather speculations, I looked into the 
great hall where the Bank is kept, and was not a little pleased to see 
the directors, secretaries, and clerks, with all the other members of 
that wealthy corporation, ranged in their several stations, according 
to the parts they act in that just and regular economy.” From which 
it would seem that the Bank dignitaries of old had a firm belief in 
the virtues of the “‘ master’s eye,”’ scorned bank parlours and private 
rooms, and were content to work with their servants coram populo—a 
good, homely, old-fashioned practice, no doubt, but one scarcely 
adapted to modern banking requirements. Bank of England directors 
in those days, however, had a good deal more to do with mere clerical 
duties than they have at present. They by no means shirked the 
most practical responsibilities of office, for we find that at that period, 
and for many years afterwards, even the warrants for the payments 
of dividends were signed by two of their body. 

It was not until after the Bank had existed some forty years that 
the directors found the business so completely outgrow the accommo- 
dation afforded by the Grocers’ Hall as to necessitate a separate 
building of its own. The foundation of the present building was 
laid in 1732 on the site of the residence of Sir John Houblon, the 
first governor of the Bank, and business was commenced in the new 
premises in 1734. The edifice was greatly enlarged between the years 
1770 and 1786, and was completed, pretty much as it now stands, in 
1786, an Act having been procured in 1780 to enable the directors to 
purchase the adjoining church, land, and parsonage—in fact the 
whole parish—of St. Christopher le Stocks, to the rector of which 
non-existent parish the Bank pay £400 a year to this day. The 
drawing office now stands on the site of the old church, the garden 
being the churchyard. In 1800, when Princes Street was widened, 
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the present wall-screen round the Bank was erected by Sir John 
Soane, giving a uniform appearance to the exterior of the building. 
There is much in the architectural interior of the Bank which is ; 
well worthy of admiration ; for instance the quadrangle called the : 
bullion-yard, in Lothbury, the garden, rotunda, and court rooms, &e. : 
; The long prison-like stone-coloured passages and offices devoted to 

public business, however, are singularly cold and cheerless, owing 

chiefly to some apparent, yet unaccountable, objection of the autho- 

rities to employ colour as a decorative auxiliary; possibly from a 

fixed but mistaken idea that colour is antagonistic to cleanliness and 
i brightness to business. 
| Although the necessities of the State contributed to the establish- 
| ment of the Bank of England, they were, at intervals of every few 
' _-years, compelled, after making a feeble resistance, to purchase the 
| continuance of their privileges on exceedingly onerous terms. The 
history of the seven renewals of the charter between 1694 and 1800, 
and of the accordance of permission to increase the capital of the 
Bank, is one continuous record of State exactions. The Bank, as 
a condition of State patronage, were on each successive occasion 
forced to increase their loans to the Government at low rates of 
interest or without any interest whatever, three millions sterling 
being lent for six years without interest in 1800. Interest on pre- 
vious loans was reduced, exchequer bills were cancelled, and on one 
occasion a free gift of £110,000 was made to the State. As a conse- 
quence the Government debt to the Bank increased at a rapid rate, 
till it amounted at last to upwards of fourteen and a half millions 
sterling, or rather more than the whole capital of the Corporation. 
In 1833 the Government paid off one-fourth of this debt in reduced 
annuities, and thereby reduced it to £11,015,100, at which amount it / 
now stands. While Ministry after Ministry thus accurately tested ; 
the pliability of the ‘Governor and Company,” and relentlessly 
preyed on their fears as to the continuance of their monopoly, it is 
pleasant to read of the intense feeling of loyalty which actuated the 
directors in all their dealings with the State. When, after the Rebel- 
lion of 1715, the Government proposed to reduce the interest on the 
National Debt from six to five per cent., the Bank testified to their 
desire to assist the measure by at once agreeing to accept the lower - 
rate, and to provide money to pay off those creditors who declined to 
submit to the reduction. Again, when a further reduction in the Py 
interest on part of the National Debt was proposed in 1750, the Bank wet 
at once assented, and arranged to find a sum of money to pay off the t 
dissentients. The passive attitude lately assumed by the Bank + 
directors towards the conversion scheme of the present Chancellor of . 
the Exchequer contrasts somewhat unfavourably with the loyal attach- 
ment of the Bank to the State in olden times. The transactions of 
the Bank of England with Government for a period of one hundred 
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and twenty years ending with 1816 are but a series of loans and 
advances by the Bank in anticipation of the revenue, or of payments 
of treasury bills drawn by the Government agents abroad. These 
large advances and payments were entirely independent of the per- 
manent loan made to the Government by the Bank, and were sup- 
posed to be but temporary assistance rendered to the State in times 
of sore need, to be repaid periodically as the revenue was collected. 
But repayment was not made. Again and again did the Governor 
and Company represent to the Ministers that they were unable to 
continue to increase the floating debt without endangering the 
safety of the Bank. Coaxed and bullied in turn (especially by Pitt), 
they allowed their loyalty to outrun their prudence, and yielded 
more or less gracefully time after time, till at last in 1797 they 
were compelled to suspend cash payments, entirely through their 
exertions to aid the Government. Undoubtedly the exclusive privi- 
leges which the Bank in the infancy of banking enjoyed were in 
some sense a guid pro quo for their services to the State, and the fear 
, of losing their charter may have been a strong incentive to loyalty. 
The subsequent gradual enfranchisement of banking by the various 
enactments between 1826 and 1858 and the enormous progress which 
banking has since made throughout the country, have, however, con- 
siderably lessened the value of these privileges, and from a mere pro- 
prietor’s point of view it is quite possible that the Bank of England 
might profitably forego their charter altogether, now that they are in 
no fear of losing it, and, so far as pure banking is concerned, they no 
longer enjoy a monopoly. These considerations may have tempered 
the loyalty of the directors, and may account for the very independent 
fashion in which they nowadays approach the Government for the 
transaction of business upon which, in the olden time, they were 
accustomed to enter with fear and trembling. 

The establishment of branches by the Bank of England in 1826 
was a direct consequence of the great panic of 1825, caused, as the 
Government alleged, by reckless speculation encouraged and fostered 
by private banks, and by the over-issue of country bank notes. Ina 
correspondence with the Bank, the Government expressed their 
determination to “improve the circulation of the country paper,” 
and, after paying the Bank the compliment of saying, “ We believe 
that much of the prosperity of the country is to be attributed to the 
general wisdom, justice, and fairness of the dealings of the Bank,” 
suggested that the Bank of England should establish branches of 
their own in different parts of the country, and should, moreover, 
yield part of their exclusive privilege of joint-stock banking by 
permitting the formation of banks with more than six partners, 
except in or within sixty-five miles of the metropolis. After a vain 
attempt to obtain some compensation for the concession of their 


monopoly for joint-stock banking the Bank yielded on both points, 
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and an Act was passed authorising the establishment of Bank of 
England branches and the formation of country joint-stock banks. 
The circulation of one and two pound notes was also prohibited by 
this Act. 

The Bank charter was again renewed in 1833, when Bank of 
England notes were first made a legal tender, and the usury laws 
repealed so far as they affected three months’ bills. The most 
important clause in this charter, however, was that which legalised 
the establishment of joint-stock banks in and within sixty-five miles 
of London. - This led tothe establishment of the London and West- 
minster Bank in 1834, the first of those numerous metropolitan joint- 
stock banks which now so extensively and beneficially administer to 
the commercial wants of the country. Up to about this time it had 
been universally considered that the Bank of England enjoyed the ex- 
clusive privilege of joint-stock banking within the above radius, but 
now the astonishing discovery was made that this was not so, and in 
fact never had been so; and this discovery was confirmed by the law 
officers of the Crown. The directors protested, but resistance was 
useless. The Bank lost its supposed privilege, though it is very 
questionable whether the Government behaved quite straightfor- 
wardly in the matter. This Act, together with one or two subsequent 
banking Acts, thus completely enfranchised banking, and abolished a 
monopoly which was, after all, obstructive both to financial and 
commercial progress. The abolishment of any monopoly is invari- 
ably but a question of education and time, and, in accordance with 
the doctrine of experience, it does not appear that the Bank have 
really lost anything by the competition engendered by the enfran- 
chisement of joint-stock banking, while commerce and the community 
have undoubtedly gained enormously. 

We come now to Sir Robert -Peel’s famous Bank Charter Act of 
1844, entitled “An Act to regulate the issue of Bank Notes, and for 
giving to the Governor and Company of the Bank of England certain 
privileges for a limited period.” It confirms the curtailed privileges 
of the Bank for eleven years, subject afterwards to redemption on 
twelve months’ notice being given and the repayment of the debt due 
by the Government to the Bank. <A clause in the subsequent National 
Debt Act of 1870, however, provides that the Bank of England shall 
continue to bea corporation until all the public Funds shall be 
redeemed by Parliament, thus practically granting it a lease in per- 
petuity. The Act of 1844—\to some of the special provisions of which 
I shall presently refer—practically regulates the whole banking 
system of the country, and at the present time governs the Bank of 
England in the conduct of their business. In accordance with its 
provisions, the issue of Bank of England notes was first kept dis- 
tinct from the banking business proper by the creation of the “ Issue 
Department ”’ and the “ Banking Department,” with which probably 
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most of my readers are perfectly familiar, at least by name. Besides 
these Issue and Banking Departments, there is in the Bank a third 
most important department, devoted to what is generally, though 
somewhat inaccurately, termed “the management of the National 
Debt.” In their capacity of bankers to the State the governor and 
company of the Bank of England have always acted as the financial 
agents of the Government for distributing, and paying the dividends 
on, the funded debt, as well as for the performance of other book- 
keeping duties in connection therewith. Of late years the Bank have 
undertaken similar duties for the Indian and several Colonial Govern- 
ments, for the Metropolitan Board of Works, and for various cor- 
porations and municipalities. The considerable portion of the Bank 
premises devoted to this agency business is now generally spoken of 
by financial and banking writers as ‘“‘ The Department for the Manage- 
went of the National Debt ’—an imposing title doubtless, which says 
a good deal more than it means, and one, for aught I know, adopted 
nowadays by the Bank themselves; but, possibly influenced by the 
recollections of days long gone by, I confess my partiality for the old 
familiar title of “ Stock Offices.” 

In the conduct of their business, then, the Bank of England per- 
form three distinct and important functions—that of financial agents, 
that of issuers of notes under the control of the State, and that of 
Government and general bankers. The duties involved in these 
functions are discharged, severally, towards the State and the various 
governments and corporations for whom they are agents ; towards the 
general public, from or to whom they buy or sell notes and gold; 
and towards the Government and customers for whom they act as 
ordinary bankers. I will consider briefly the system by which these 
three functions are discharged. The offices comprised in the depart- 
ment for the management of the National Debt are the various stock 
offices in which are kept the stock ledgers and the transfer books, the 
Dividend Office, the Cheque Office, the Unclaimed Dividend Office, the 
Power of Attorney Office, and the Will or Register Office. The nature 
of the business transacted in these different offices is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their names, with the exception of the Cheque Office, which, 
on the ducus anon lucendo principle, is probably so called because it has 
nothing whatever to do with “ cheques,” but is devoted, for the most 
part, to the purpose of checking the amounts and totals of the dividend 
warrants paid by the “ Dividend Pay Office,” an office which belongs 
to the Banking Department. Some idea of the amount of work done 
in the various Stock Offices may be gathered from the circumstance 
that they employ the services of some 450 clerks. Nearly 2,000 
books are in constant use in some ten or twelve rooms. The dividend 
warrants on the funded debt alone number about half a million a year, 
and are, when paid, sent to Somerset House for verification, together 
with a duplicate copy of the dividend book. Asa remuneration for its 
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services in connection with the National Debt, the Bank is paid a com- 
mission of £300 per million on the first six hundred millions of the 
amount and £150 per million on the remainder. Since the funded 
debt is now altogether about £628,500,000, the Bank receives on this 
account about £184,000 per annum, a remuneration which cannot be 
considered excessive. 

The extreme accuracy and dispatch with which the clerical labour 
involved in the business of the Stock Offices is performed is almost 
marvellous, and reflects the highest credit on the administrative 
machinery of the Bank. Every possible expedient is resorted to for 
the purpose of facilitating the work and guarding against error, even 
to the free employment of the Bank’s printing-office and the use of 
the stereotype process in the preparation of the dividend books in 
duplicate. It is worth mentioning that all the old stock ledgers, 
transfer books, vouchers, and documents connected with the various 
stocks which have been created since the establishment of the Bank 
are carefully preserved and systematically arranged for ready refer- 
ence in the Stock Office library under the charge of a librarian, whose 
duties, however, though anenng: great responsibility, are more 
monotonous than onerous. 

The “Issue Department ” of the Bank of England i is the outcome 
of the determination expressed by the Government in 1844 “to regu- 
late the issue of bank notes.” The experience of former years, more 
particularly that of 1825, had fully demonstrated how undesirable, 
and even dangerous, it was to leave the circulation of bank notes 
to the uncontrolled discretion of country bankers, and though there 
can be no reason to doubt that the Bank of England had hitherto 
used the power which they possessed of expanding or contracting 
their circulation at will with great judgment, and substantially to 
the benefit of the mercantile community, it was thought desirable 
that the control of the whole circulation in the country should be 
practically vested in the State, and be governed by some sound 
financial principle. The theoretical basis of the Act of 1844 is the 
principle that bank notes should not be mere symbols of credit— 
simple IO U’s, as it were, which are a confession of a want of 
cash—but of actual “ear-marked” gold; of ready money, which 
alone regulates, or should regulate, the extent of the commerce of 
the country. The soundness of this principle is doubted by many 
financial authorities on the ground that it checks the proper expan- 
sion of trade and in times of crisis has failed in practice. I cannot, 
however, here discuss the large subject of currency, but must accept the 
law as I find it, merely stating that in my opinion it affords the 
only safe basis upon which any sound currency can be regulated. 
To carry out this law effectually, then, it was obviously necessary 
that the Government should create or select some establishment 
from which bank notes might be issued, and in which the gold that 
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these notes represented should be set apart or stored. As the State 
Bank, the Bank of England was naturally entrusted with these func- 
tions. Hence the creation of the “ Issue Department.” But in. order 
to afford some elasticity to the circulation, and to deal gently with 
the “ vested interests” of the Bank of England and country bankers 
alike, the Act provides that no banks of issue shall be permitted 
other than those in existence in May, 1844, and that an average 
of the note circulation of these banks shall be taken, which shall in 
future be the maximum circulation allowed to them. This maximum 
was subsequently fixed at about eight and three-quarter millions. 
Provisions are also made by which, on certain terms, issuing banks 
may cede their privilege of issue to the Bank or forfeit them alto- 
gether in case of bankruptcy or certain changes in the constitution 
of their partnerships. The total amount of these “lapsed issues” 
since 1844 is about two and three-quarter millions, leaving the present 
authorised maximum circulation of the country banks at about six 
millions. No stipulation is made that any proportion of this circu- 
lation shall be based upon gold. This matter is left entirely to the 
judgment of the bankers themselves, whose discretion, however, there 
seems no reason to question, since from the weekly returns supplied 
to the Government in conformity with the Act it appears that not 
more than one-half the notes of the maximum issue are in actual cir- 
culation. With regard to the Bank of England, permission is 
accorded to the Issue Department to issue notes to the amount of 
fourteen millions upon securities—including the £11,015,100 due by 
the Government to the Bank—to be set apart for the purpose of 
guarantee. The Bank is furthermore permitted to increase the 
amount of notes issued on securities to the extent of two-thirds of 
the lapsed issues of country banks. The extra issue thus acquired is 
now £1,750,000, which brings up the total amount of issue on secu- 
rities to £15,750,000, inclusive of the Government debt. Any fur- 
ther issue of notes must be represented by an equal amount of bullion 
or gold coin transferred to the separate vaults of the Issue Depart- 
ment, but one-fourth of the amount so transferred may consist of 
silver bullion. 

The Bank are required to furnish the Government with a weekly 
report of the accounts of the Issue and Banking departments. This 
report, which is popularly called “The Bank Return,” is published 
each Thursday afternoon, and is copied in the morning newspapers 
of Friday, together with the comments and deductions, more or less 
speculative and intelligent, of the different City editors. The Bank 
Return, so far as it regards the Issue department, is simplicity itself. 
Let the reader put one of them before him. On the one side he will 
find the total amount of notes issued, and on the other the bases of 
the issue, divided into the “Government debt,” the “ other securities ”’ 
(which together make up the total of £15,750,000, above mentioned), 
“gold coin and bullion,” and “silver bullion,” if there be any, 
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which is very seldom the case. The simple term “bullion” signifies 
gold bullion, or gold in bars, which the Bank are compelled to receive 
from any person tendering it, in exchange for notes, at the rate of 
£3 17s. 9d. per ounce of 22 parts out of 24 of pure gold. 

It is evident that the amount of bank notes issued varies in exact 
proportion to the amount of gold in the Issue Department, the issue 
against the Government debt and other securities being invariable. 
Roughly speaking, the contraction or expansion of the circulation 
indicates a corresponding curtailment or increase in commercial 
facilities or requirements. Hence the Issue Department return 
becomes an important guide to the operations of bankers, brokers, 
and financial firms, by whom it is carefully watched, since the increase 
or diminution of the stock of gold may be said respectively to be a 
signal of safety or danger. The receipts or withdrawals of gold in 
any large quantity by or from the Bank are of two kinds, inland 
and foreign. The former for the most part occur at certain regular 
periods of the year, such as the harvest season, Scotch “ term-time,” 
&c. They exercise but a very modified and temporary influence on 
the money market, for the laws by which they are governed are very 
fairly understood and recognised, and the amount of gold actually 
in the kingdom remains unaltered. It is far different, however, with 
the demand or supply of gold from foreign countries, the importance 
of which to the financial world is so great that the amount of gold 
received or delivered by the Bank on foreign account is by them 
made known day by day, and is duly chronicled in the City articles 
of the morning papers. The exports and imports of gold (which 
practically, regulate the note issue) are governed by the state of the 
foreign exchanges, which are probably a mystery to many of my 
readers, but which up to a certain point may be readily understood. 
Approaching the subject as tenderly and in as elementary a manner 
as possible, I will at once simplify matters by saying that, with a few 
exceptions (such as regard India, Russia, China, &c.), the foreign 
rates of exchange represent the amount of money in its own currency 
(be it paper or gold) that the specified financial centre of each country 
is willing to give for a pound sterling on London. They vary almost 
daily, and are indications either of indebtedness or of the abundance 
or scarcity of money, and are described as favourable or unfavourable 
to this country according to whether they are high or low. A rate 
of exchange is an indication of indebtedness, according to the position 
of the balance of trade or indebtedness between the country fixing it 
and England. When in any given country this indebtedness is in 
favour of England, it is obvious that in that country bills on London 
for the purpose of remittance will be in demand, and will fetch more 
money ; consequently the rate at which they will be purchased rises. 
When the balance of trade is against England, it is equally evident 
that bills on London are not so much wanted, and the price of them 
—that is the rate of exchange—consequently falls. 
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But I have said that a rate of exchange may be an indication of 
abundance or scarcity of money in the country quoting it; and it is 
often so in this manner. Let us suppose that there is no balance of 
trade to settle between a given country and England, but that the 
rate, of discount, or value of money, in the former is, say, three per 
cent., while in England itis, say, four per cent. It follows that prima 
facie it is more profitable to send surplus money to England for 
employment than to keep it at home. In the absence of trade bills a 
demand for drafts transferring money to London sets in, and the rate 
of exchange rises. Let us now reverse this condition of things. 
Suppose money to be dearer in a given country than in England ; it is 
evident in that case that capitalists here would find it more profitable 
to employ their money in that country than at home, and that the 
foreign rate of exchange would consequently fall. I have spoken 
hitherto of remittances by bills or drafts only, but it is obvious that 
a scarcity of these vehicles for the transfer of money may so drive up 
the rate of exchange that it becomes more profitable to send gold. 
When this point is reached the foreign rate of exchange is said to 
stand at “gold point.” If I have made myself clearly understood, 
the reader will now see how the rate of discount by attracting or 
repelling money affects the movement of gold in the Bank of England, 
and why, when the Bank desire to either simply protect their stock 
of gold or their “reserve,” and so prevent any contraction of the 
note issue, or to attract gold from abroad and so expand the circula- 
tion, or increase the “reserve,” they raise the official rate of discount 
step by step until the desired end is accomplished ; or why, when 
the stock of gold is large and the note issue may with safety be con- 
tracted, they facilitate the trade of the country by lowering their 
minimum rate, at the risk of gold being required for export. He 
will, too, gain some slight idea of how the world’s stock of gold is 
moved about from country to country at the call of commerce, and 
how true it is that the trade of any country is, or ought to be, regu- 
lated solely by its supply of gold, or ready money. 

The offices comprised in the Issue Department of the Bank are the 
Hall, the Bullion Office, and the Gold-weighing Room. In the Hall, 
notes and gold are exchanged by the public one for the other, and 
notes are exchanged for other notes of a higher or lower denomina- 
tion. In the Bullion Office bar-gold is bought at the rate of 
£3 17s. 9d. per ounce, or exchanged for sovereigns at the rate of 
£3 17s. 103d. per ounce, at which rate bullion is also sold. Nearly 
all the imports of gold and silver to this country are taken to the 
Bank of England for delivery to the consignees. The duties con- 
nected with these consignments are undertaken by the Bullion Office, 
where small charges are made for weighing, packing, and collecting 
freight, &c. In the Gold-weighing Room gold coin is weighed auto- 
matically, at the rate of about 2,000 pieces an hour each, by about a 
dozen beautiful little machines worked by an atmospheric engine. 
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Bank notes are not re-issued after having been once paid, and in the 
Bank Note Office registers are kept in which are recorded the dates of 
issue and return to the Bank of each respective note. The particulars 
of the payment of any note can be ascertained by a reference to the 
Bank Note Library, where the paid and cancelled notes are kept for 
seven years, after which they are burnt on the Bank premises. For 
the privilege of issuing the £15,750,000 against securities, and for 
exemption from stamp duty, the Bank pay an annual sum of about 
£200,000, together with any profit which they may derive from the 
notes issued against gold to the Government. The paper on which 
bank notes are printed is manufactured expressly for the Bank of 
England at Laverstock in Hampshire, but the dies from which the 
water-mark is made, as well as the plates from which the notes are 
printed, are made at the Bank. The notes are all printed at the 
Bank’s own printing-office under the care of the printing superin- 
tendent, the quantity of notes required from time to time being regu- 
lated. by the chief cashier, who is responsible for their safe custody as 
soon as, by a second process of printing, the numbers and dates have 
been filled in for the purpose of issue. The average number of bank 
notes paid and cancelled each day is niore than 40,000, and no less than 
80,000,000 cancelled notes may be found as a rule, stored and sorted 
for reference, in the Bank Note Library. The Bank of England also 
undertakes the printing of “rupee paper”’ for the Indian Government. 

The “ Banking Department ” of the Bank of England is the separa- 
tion of the ordinary banking business from the business of financial 
agency and issuing notes. In a speech on the renewal of the Bank 
charter in 1844 Sir Robert Peel said, ‘‘ With respect to the banking 
business of the Bank, I propose that it should be governed on pre- 
cisely the same principles as would regulate any other body dealing 
with Bank of England notes.””’ The Bank Act of 1844, then, does 
not touch the management of the Banking Department in any way 
beyond requiring that a weekly statement of its assets and liabilities 
shall be published. This statement—which forms part of the 
“ Bank Return ”—may be thus analysed. On the left hand side 
are the liabilities, divided into the liability towards the proprietors 
of the Bank as shown by the amounts of “ Proprietors’ Capital ” and 
“ Rest ” (which latter is practically an addition to the capital) ; the 
liability to the Government, as shown by the amount of “ Public 
Deposits,’ which are the balances of different Government accounts ; 
the liability to the customers as shown by the amount of the 
“Other Deposits,” which are the sum of the balances of the current 
or “drawing” accounts; and the liability to the holders of the 
Bank’s acceptances as shown by the amount of “Seven-day and 
other Bills” in circulation. On the other side of the statement are 
the assets by which these liabilities are represented, divided into 
“Government Securities,” which show the amount of the banking 
apital invested in Government securities; the ‘“ Other Securities,’ 
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which show the amount of other investments made by the Bank ; 
and, separately, the “ notes ” and “ gold and silver coin,” which show 
the amount of cash in hand for the current purposes of the Banking 
Department. This sum of notes and gold and silver coin forms, so to 
speak, the cash assets of the Bank, and the proportion which it bears 
to the current liabilities disclosed by the public and other deposits 
and seven-day bills is called the proportion of reserve to liabilities, 
and is always a matter of great interest, and often of great anxiety, 
to the City on Thursdays. 

The question of the proportion which these cash assets should bear 
to liabilities is one of extreme importance to a prudent banker. It is 
generally considered that it should be about one-third, but a propor- 
tion of reserve to liabilities of only 33 per cent. in the Bank Return 
would create considerable anxiety, while in an ordinary joint-stock 
bank’s accounts it would, I fancy, be abnormally great, far greater 
than that disclosed by the half-yearly accounts submitted to the share- 
holders, which may naturally be supposed to represent the financial 
position in the most favourable light. The publication of the weekly 
Bank Return is so useful and important to commerce, banking, and 
finance that it is to be regretted that the law which calls for it is not 
extended to all joint-stock if not to private banks. We might then 
hope to see an end put to that faulty system of banking which in 
good times, in order to pay extraordinary dividends, encourages over- 
trading by giving every possible facility to speculation, and, when a 
reaction comes, suddenly cuts off all “accommodation,” calls in all 
resources, and drives its customers to the Bank of England, in the hope 
of obtaining that ready money which it is no longer willing itself to 
supply. The Bank of England, through their Banking Department, 
undertake duties merely towards their own customers and the Govern- 
ment. Their banking business is conducted for the most part (in theory, 
at all events) on the same lines as any other banking institution. It is 
unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that it is any part of their duty, 
in times of panic or crisis, to find ready money for a public shunted 
over to them by its own bankers, who from an inordinate desire to 
pay large dividends have placed themselves in a position of inability 
or unwillingness to find it themselves. And yet some such theory as 
this is advanced by many well-known writers on banking and 
finance. Bankers, probably knowing the weak points in their system, 
become sadly selfish, and are quick to take fright at the first signs of 
a panic, which they often do much to increase. The suspension of 
the Bank Act is to them the only true solution of the difficulties 
caused by over-trading, over-speculation, and inflation of general 
business. At their earnest entreaty—not at the solicitation of the 
Bank of England—has the Act been thrice suspended; not, as subse- 
quent events proved, because any suspension of the Act was really neces- 
sary, but because bankers hesitated to do their duty to their customers, 
except under the shelter of its protecting wing. Nothing can be 
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more erroneous, or, indeed, more mischievous, than the doctrine that 
it is the duty of the Bank of England to keep the “ reserve” of 
the whole country, simply on the ground that, for Clearing House 
purposes, it suits the convenience of bankers to entrust them with 
large balances, and because they act as agents for the Government in 
automatically regulating the note issue of the kingdom. 

The business of the Banking Department—which, except as regards 
the magnitude of its transactions, and the current accounts of other 
bankers and of the Government, differs but little from that of any 
other London banks—is carried on chiefly in the Private Drawing 
Office, the Public Drawing Office, the Discount Office, and the Bill and 
Post Bill Offices. Besides these offices there are the Dividend Pay 
Office, devoted to the cash payment of dividends, and the Chief 
Cashier’s Office, where advances on securities and the various public 
loans are initiated, and to which is attached the private room of the 
chief cashier, which for the most part corresponds with the manager’s 
room in any ordinary bank. In the Private Drawing Office are kept 
the private accounts of the general customers of the Bank, a separate 
counter being reserved for the exclusive convenience of bankers. It 
is a popular error to suppose that the conditions of keeping an account 
with the Bank of England differ in any essential particular from 
those of most of the other banks. A satisfactory introduction will 
enable any one to open an account, and no restriction is placed 
upon the amount of balance to be kept, except that if it does 
not prove remunerative to the Bank a charge is made in pro- 
portion to the amount of trouble and expense involved. Roughly 
speaking, a remunerative balance in ordinary cases is considered 
to be an average balance throughout the year of one pound for each 
cheque drawn. Thus if a customer draws two hundred cheques 
in a year and keeps an average balance of £200 his account is 
probably considered remunerative. Cheques may be drawn on the 
Bank of any amount however small, though there was, I believe, 
many years ago, a sort of understanding that customers should not 
draw cheques for an amount under five pounds. The Public Drawing 
Office, as its name implies, is devoted to the custody of the drawing 
accounts of the Government and various public companies and 
institutions. The Discount Office is charged with the reception of all 
bills offered for discount by parties who have opened discount accounts 
with the Bank. These bills are submitted to a committee of directors 
(sitting daily for the purpose) who decide upon the amount of 
accommodation to be granted and the rate of discount to be charged. 
The net proceeds of the bills discounted are then passed to the credit 
of the customer’s account, while the bills themselves are entrusted to 
the care of the Bill Office, which occupies itself with the duty of 
sorting and arranging them (together with bills belonging to 
customers) so that they may be duly presented for payment at 
maturity. In the Post Bill Office the Bank issue to the public their 
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acceptances at seven or sixty days’ sight, technically called ‘“ Bank 
post bills,” for any required amount, in even or uneven sums. The 
amount of business transacted in this office has considerably diminished 
of late years, owing to similar facilities being granted by bankers 
generally throughout the country. The Bank of England have nine 
country branches, which keep separate accounts for the Issue and Bank- 
ing departments, and the particulars of each day’s transactions, together 
with the balance sheets, are posted nightly to the Branch Banks Office 
in London, through which office all the correspondence and business 
transactions connected with the branches are carried on. There is 
also one branch in London at the West-End. 

The economy of the Bank of England is controlled by the Governor, 
the Deputy-Governor, and twenty-four Directors. The clerical 
machinery is divided into the ‘‘ Cash side” and the “ Accountant’s 
side.” The former, under the practical charge of the chief cashier, 
comprises the transaction of all business where actual cash is con- 
cerned, together with the necessary book-keeping which it involves ; 
the latter, under the charge of the chief accountant, takes cognizance 
of all matters of pure book-keeping where no actual cash is concerned, 
such as those which relate to the National Debt accounts, the registra- 
. tion of Bank notes, and soon. In olden times these divisions were 
kept much more distinct than they are at present. There was 
formerly a certain antagonism between the two “ chiefs ” which, how- 
ever, has long since disappeared, and they now live together in a state 
of remarkable harmony, without even fighting over the question of 
precedence which the chief accountant is supposed to claim—mainly, 
I fancy, on alphabetical grounds, because A comes before C. The 
supervision of each office on both “sides” of the Bank, is intrusted 
to a principal and deputy-principal, who are accountable in the first 
place to the chief cashier or chief accountant, as the case may be, and 
afterwards to a committee of directors. The secretary is a separate 
officer of the Bank. He stands midway, as it were, between the two 
‘‘ sides,” having certain relations with each. He nurses the charter, 
and sees that its forms and ceremonies are complied with; he records 
the proceedings of the courts, summons and attends all committees, 
and “ picks up their bits.” He waits upon the governors, and does 
odd literary jobs, stops notes, puts the candidates for clerkship through 
their preliminary examination, collects income-tax, and grants orders 
to view the Bank, &c. His duties, in short, are as multifarious as those 
of the General Post Office, and it is satisfactory to think that they are 
as equally well performed by the present incumbent and his staff. 

The total number of employés all told in the Bank is about 1,100, 
and the salary list, including pensions, is about £300,000 per 
annum. There is an excellent library and reading-room in the 
Bank, to which the directors have liberally contributed both money 
and books. There are also a Widows’ Fund and Guarantee Society, a 
Life Insurance Company, a Volunteer Company, and a Club, or dining 
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room, where clerks can dine cheaply and well, connected with the 
Bank, which owe very much of their prosperity to the liberality and 
kind consideration of the directors. The governors and directors 
of the Bank divide between them £14,000 per annum. Of this the 
governors receive £1,000 each and the directors £500 each. Beyond 
the status which their position gives them, they derive no benefit from 
their office, while they tax themselves most liberally by their con- 
tributions towards the welfare of theirclerks. The governor and deputy- 
governor remain in office for two years only, and this short tenure of 
office is, with considerable reason, thought to be detrimental to the 
efficient and consistent administration of the functions of government. 
The great blot of the system seems to be the want of continuity of 
policy which isengendered. A governor, let us say, is an enlightened 
financier ; for two years his policy is paramount; but his successor 
then comes, and perhaps reverses everything, and the onus of the 
change, so far as the Bank customers are concerned, is left to be 
borne by the permanent officers of the Bank, who have perhaps never 
been consulted in the matter, or whose opinions, based on the experi- 
ence of many years, may be ruthlessly ignored. The two years’ system 
undoubtedly has its advantages in the constant introduction of new 
blood, it also strengthens the governors from above and below the 
chair. The directors below the chair give the governor a loyal and 
hearty support, because they feel that one day their own turn may 
come, while those above the chair, having passed through the ordeal, 
know the value of their colleagues’ support. But the result of this 
is nevertheless the institution of a sort of one-man power, which is 
well enough when there is a Hubbard, Hodgson, or Crawford in the 
chair, or if there is a Baring, Hambro, Rothschild, or Goschen to 
follow, but which may have its disadvantages. 

I have thus traced the rise, sketched the progress, and dwelt briefly 
on the present position of the Bank of England. In spite of the 
gradual abolition of their monopoly, in spite of the curtailment of 
their exclusive privileges, and in spite of all consequent competition, 
the “ governor and company ”’ have never failed to lead the van of 
the banking progress of the kingdom, and to maintain their proud 
position as the first banking institution in the world. Bill-brokers 
may occasionally grumble at the late revival of an old rule restricting 
the periods of advances to six weeks before dividend time, and cus- 
tomers may occasionally smile or fume at the traces of red-tapeism 
which still linger in the establishment ; but no one can look back, as 
I do, over a period of forty years, without fully appreciating the value 
of the important and beneficial changes and improvements which have 
lately been effected in every department of the Bank for the purpose 
of facilitating the transaction of business and studying the convenience 
of the public, or without feeling an increased veneration and respect 
for “the old lady in Threadneedle Street.” 

Henry May. 
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Tus lamentable events of the last few weeks in the Soudan have 
exercised an influence at once paralyzing and confusing upon the 
councils of the Opposition, and the terrible uncertainty of the position 
of affairs in the Soudan is reflected in the vacillation of the Conser- 
vative leaders not less than in the perplexity of the Government. 
The fall of Khartoum, the death of Gordon, the check which our 
troops have received in their original advance, the necessity of re- 
casting the entire plan of the campaign, and the commencement of a 
new expedition, are circumstances which testify with an eloquence 
only too tragic to the absolute miscarriage of the first plans of the 
Cabinet. Two months ago we were engaged in an attempt for 
which it seemed reasonable to anticipate a speedy and a prosperous 
issue; now, at an immense cost, we are committed to the enterprise of 
retrieving a failure. True, our arms have sustained no defeat; but 
it is plain that we have not reckoned accurately with our adversary, 
and that those who indulged the hope of smashing the Mahdi by 
a coup de main were the victims of a delusion. No Ministers could 
be proof against the shocks to their influence and prestige which 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have experienced. Nor is it only 
in Egypt and the Soudan that the prospect is obscured. The reports 
which have alarmed the public mind of the Russian advance must 
be heavily discounted before they can be accepted. Still, when all 
deductions on the score of wilful and interested exaggeration are 
made, the relations between England and Russia on the Afghan 
frontier are, to say the least, unwelcome and critical. England’s pre- 
occupations are Russia’s opportunity, and it is difficult to banish the 
sinister recollection that it was at a time of European commotion that 
Russia pressed, thirteen years ago, for the revision of the Black Sea 
Treaty. If our colonial difficulties with Germany are less acute 
than was the case six weeks ago, Prince Bismarck has exhibited 
no perceptible change in his attitude towards this country. As a 
matter of fact, and as was explained in the last number of this Review, 
there was no reason to expect that he would do so. The German 
Chancellor has always before him the disappearance of his Emperor. 
He knows that when this event takes place he will be confronted by 
personal influences in high quarters directly antagonistic to his own 
policy, and that unlessthe relations between England and Germany are 
then in a state of considerable tension, the Fatherland will gravitate in 
the direction of a Western alliance, The key-note of his carefully 
elaborated scheme of diplomatic action is the establishment of an entente 
cordiale between the two German empires and Russia. Itis, therefore, 
his business to multiply the obstacles in the path of a rapprochement 
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between Germany and England or Germany and France. That object 
he is now systematically prosecuting. In proportion as he achieves, 
or is in a fair way to achieve it, the position of England will be for 
the time more difficult, and English Ministers will be exposed to 
partisan and popular obloquy. 

The Conservatives are, as we write, endeavouring to make, quite 
legitimately, what capital they can out of these complications. They 
can cite against the Government the so-called isolation of England, 
although the bonds of amity that unite England and Italy have 
been drawn conspicuously closer during the past month. They can 
cite also the perils and the horrors of our operations in the Soudan, 
and the impracticability of the financial arrangement for Egypt 
which we have concluded, or all but concluded, with France. In a 
word, the case with which events have provided them against the 
Cabinet is as strong as the bitterest enemy of Mr. Gladstone could 
desire. While a great party conflict is raging in the House of 
Commons, and on the eve of beginning, with a result that is a 
foregone conclusion, in the House of Lords, it will be more profit- 
able to examine briefly the precise position of the minority, which 
desires to turn itself into a majority, than to summarize well-worn 
arguments or to retell a more than twice-told tale. Much has been 
said and written during the last few months on the excellence of the 
qualities which Lord Salisbury has revealed in the capacity of a party 
leader and a political tactician. Let us look at the facts—facts which, 
as we have freely allowed, are sufficiently detrimental to the Govern- 
ment. We know that the vote of censure which Lord Salisbury, in 
terms somewhat more peremptory and stirring than those adopted by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, has brought forward in the House of Lords 
will be carried by a handsome majority. It is scarcely rash to say 
that the vote of censure in the House of Commons will be defeated 
by a majority which, if not handsome, is at least sufficient. Upon 
this assumption, Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote will have 
gained absolutely nothing by the hostile demonstrations of the present 
week. If, therefore, it is the object of a political leader to win and 
not to lose, to expel his enemies from office and not temporarily to 
confirm them in office, it follows that the Tory leader has placed 
another failure on record. The truth is, that the Conservatives are 
now doing, with the moral certainty of getting nothing by it, what 
they might have done, had they acted differently during last autumn, 
with the moral certainty of gaining everything. It is no vindication 
of Lord Salisbury to say that, had he acted at his own initiative and 
upon his own judgment, matters would have been different. The 
political critic can only estimate the sagacity of the political leader by 
reference to what he does, and not by what he might have desired to 
do. If the wiser and more courageous counsels of Lord Salisbury 
were overborne by others, that only shows him to lack the courage 
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which his convictions should inspire—in other words, to be deficient 
in the qualities which a leader of men ought to possess. Lord Salis- 
bury’s apologists are thus his severest critics; and the more closely 
we examine both what he has done and what he has failed to do, the 
more apparent is it that he has missed an opportunity which seldom 
falls to the lot of the leader of an Opposition. 

The ground which the Tory chief took up a year ago was perfectly 
intelligible. He was not, he said, an irreconcilable opponent of house- 
hold franchise in counties, but he maintained that, before this fran- 
chise was conferred, the country should have an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on the subject, and of seeing the proposed 
scheme of parliamentary reform in its integrity. Had he adhered 
to that resolution, had he persevered in fighting boldly and fairly the 
battle of the franchise, how impregnable the position that he would 
now have occupied! It may be said that Lord Salisbury, directly he saw 
that there was some danger of a formidable agitation against the Upper 
House, had no alternative but to come to terms with Mr. Gladstone. 
To explain, however, is not to vindicate, and if Lord Salisbury 
possessed the political prescience with which he is sometimes credited, 
and without which there can be no real statesmanship, would he 
not have determined to run the risk and wait for the events 
which have since developed themselves? Moreover, the Con- 
servatives consistently declined to believe in the reality of the 
demand for the Franchise Bill, or in the genuineness of the popular 
disapproval of the action of the House of Lords in rejecting it. 
Either these professions were true or false. If they were true, why 
were they ever abandoned ? and what Conservative can doubt that if 
they had been maintained the Tory party would have had just reason 
to congratulate itself now? Lord Salisbury, it is said, only wants the 
occasion to distinguish himself as a great Foreign Minister. Surely, 
then, he ought to have perceived in the summer of 1884 that under 
the regime of Mr. Gladstone all our foreign policy was going hope- 
lessly wrong and that the Liberal blunders in that department, co- 
operating with the chapter of accidents on the banks of the Nile, 
would, a little time hence, have placed him in the possession of an 
indictment which could be preferred with irresistible and unanswer- 
able cogency against the Liberal Cabinet. Only imagine how he and 
his party would have been situated to-day. The Franchise Bill would 
not have become law. The Redistribution Bill would not have been 
as good as law. The appeal would have lain to the old constituencies, 
and the Parliament elected in 1880 would have been pronounced as 
not less effete and impotent than it now is. A vote of censure based 
upon the incapacity of Ministers must have been certainly carried 
in the House of Commons by a substantial, possibly an overwhelming 
majority. A dissolution would have ensued, and the chances are that, 
with the landlords and the farmers combined against the Liberals, and 
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with the dissatisfaction existing against the Government in many of 
the small boroughs, the Conservatives would have been returned to 
power. In that case the same task as was placed upon them in 1867 
would have devolved upon them once more. They would have dealt 
with the county franchise and the redistribution of seats, if not 
precisely on their own terms, yet in their own manner. The period 
of Conservative ascendency might not have been protracted, but 
that ascendency would have been a fact. 

What then is the policy of the Conservatives at the present moment, 
and what is their object in attacking the Government without the 
intention of overthrowing it? Why should they be, as we see them 
to-day, willing to wound and yet afraid to strike? The answer is 
obvious. If the Tories came before Parliament and the country as 
men who were willing, not only to turn their opponents out of office, 
but to assume office themselves, and, having achieved a triumph, to 
discharge its obligations, it is possible, some people may think it is 
probable, they would win. But that is just what they shrink from 
doing They do not wish to win. They must do something, and so 
they are, in familiar parlance, riding for a fall. No one doubts that 
the result of the debate now taking place in the House of Commons must 
be, on the whole, to weaken and discredit the Government. The 
course of events in the Soudan may also have the same tendency. 
We are committed to a costly, a prolonged, and, however assured 
ultimate victory may be, a deadly campaign. The climate of a 
Soudan summer must work hideously lethal havoc among our 
soldiers. It is quite possible that before the enterprise is over the 
stock of national patience may be exhausted, and though no fresh 
errors may have been committed, the country will show symptoms of 
a disposition to rise against the Cabinet. In all probability the 
general election will take place next November, and the Conservatives 
calculate that the Soudan campaign will then give them a chance in 
appealing to the new constituencies, which without such assistance 
they could not have had. This does not seem a very noble or patri- 
otic forecast. It has yet to be proved that it will be justified by the 
result. The English people are subject, quite as much as any of 
their continental neighbours, to the emotional vicissitudes of enthu- 
siasm and indignation. They have, however, a strong sense of justice 
and an innate love-of fair play. 

It is of course possible that, while the Government hold their 
own on the division challenged by Sir Stafford Northcote, they may 
be defeated upon some other issue, and that their places may be taken 
by the Opposition. The Conservatives in that case will scarcely be to 
be congratulated on their triumph, and when the general election 
comes, as come it inevitably will, towards the fall of the present 
year, the Liberals may anticipate their return to power under circum- 
stances greatly improved. The crisis of the Soudan campaign will, 
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we may hope, have been surmounted, and the country will have 
expressed an opinion upon it. The new voters will also have had 
some experience of the aptitude of the Conservatives for conducting 
the business of the nation. That this is the prospect for the realisa- 
tion of which Mr. Gladstone must devoutly pray it needs no argument 
to prove. But it is almost too much to hope for. The assertion that 
a change of Government is the one thing desired by the country is 
persevered i in by the London newspapers, but so far as the country 
itself is concerned all the available evidence seems to show that, if 
this opinion has any real existence, it is limited to the regions about 
Fleet Street and Pall Mall. 

Would a change of Government mean a change of policy ? and 
do there now exist specific reasons why the English people should 
desire to replace a Liberal by a Conservative administration? The 
gravamen of the charge made against the Government by the Opposi- 
tion is that their mismanagement of affairs in the past renders it 
impossible, or absurd, to trust them in the future; that their sins 
already committed are so unpardonable as to rob them of any /ocus 
penitentia ; and that they are now engaging in a struggle without any 
clear notion of the account to which they will turn the fruits of vic- 
tory. These propositions are perfectly intelligible and reasonable ; 
but is it only to Liberal administrations that they could be applied ? 
Have the Conservatives a clear record in regard to Egypt? Are 
they prepared with a full and definite programme for the Soudan ? 
and if not, why should they expect that the English people will 
transfer their confidence to them rather than amnesty Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues for the errors which are beyond recall. 
The Conservatives, it is at least certain, would do in the Soudan 
exactly what the Liberals are doing now. They would follow up 
hostilities against the Mahdi with all possible vigour, and they would 
make themselves indefinitely responsible for the administration of the 
vast and rainless desert, with its pestilential climate and illimitable 
distances. They would, in a word, attempt to accomplish what Gordon 
himself persistently alleged to be out of the question. Again, what 
military or patriotic duty of the hour is there which the Government 
are neglecting? No one accuses them of feebleness or timidity in grap- 
pling with militant Islam ; the severest censure on them is that they 
have not decided what to do after that force is vanquished. But is 
any such decision practicable at the present moment? Inter arma 
silent leges, and it is truly preposterous to demand that the Govern- 
ment should introduce amid the din of arms a legislative scheme for 
the civil administration of the inhospitable desert at present filled 
with the Mahdi’s fame. This is a question for Lord Wolseley to 
settle when the battle has been fought and won in conjunction with 
the authorities at home, and we may hope, and indeed feel tolerably 
sure, after Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Monday, February 23, that 
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in the solution of it he will profit by the lesson which he learned in 
Zululand. 

At the same time, it may be admitted that those who are in 
favour of speedy withdrawal from the Soudan and a cessation of 
hostilities against the Mahdi are not without strong argument 
on their side. Indeed, if we come to hard facts, it is difficult to 
adduce any positive and substantial reasons why the campaign 
should be persevered with on its present lines. We are to smash 
the Mahdi, not that we may occupy his territory or supplant 
him in the authority he exercises over the savage tribesmen of the 
desert, but because he threatens Egypt with a twofold danger: one 
that of a military invasion; the second that of an irruption of 
fanatical enthusiasm which may lead to disaster or massacre on the 
Nile, and spread its contagion to our Indian empire. Of these 
arguments the former may be called practical, the latter sentimental. 
But if it is the peace of Cairo or Alexandria which is threatened 
by the false prophet, and if it is the Egyptian frontier which is in 
danger, why, instead of fighting the Mahdi on his own ground, 
where everything is in his favour, and where nature herself is 
arrayed against Europeans, should we not fight him on ground that is 
more nearly our own, or at least not so untenable by us? Why should 
we not compel him to perform the difficult labour of mobilizing his 
scattered forces, and test his strength by challenging him to convey 
his troops to Egypt proper? Why, if it is the Egyptian frontier for 
which we are anxious, should we not concentrate our force upon Wady 
Halfa or any other spot that may be deemed vulnerable or convenient. 
It may be replied that more advanced outposts than those are required 
against the aggressive power of Mussulman fanaticism, and that the 
possession of a few isolated strongholds, as the experience of the 
Red Sea littoral conclusively shows, is calculated rather to produce 
an irritating friction than to establish an enduring bulwark against 
the advancing tide. But suppose that when all is said and done, it 
is found to be impossible to smash the Mahdi, or that as quickly as 
one of his hosts is demoralized another appears? A year ago it was 
thought that General Graham had smashed Osman Digna at Suakim; 
to-day Osman Digna is again threatening Suakim, and Graham is on 
his way to re-engage in the dangerous and costly task. 

Of course it may be urged with much cogency that the risk of dis- 
turbance from the Mahommedan ascendancy and the growing fame 
of the Mahdi, resulting in riot and bloodshed both in Egypt and 
in India, is so serious that we cannot afford to expose ourselves to it, 
and that we must anticipate its possibility at any cost. Still, it has to 
be shown that the presence of an adequate number of English troops 
in Egypt could not do all that was necessary to reassure the native 
population, and to provide a safeguard against the outbreak of panic. 
Moreover, as regards India, the latest accounts of popular sentiment 
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contain nothing that is formidable—nothing that need make us appre- 
hensive of the Mahdi’s lighting up the flames of disaffection and war 
in any quarter of Hindostan. How far—such is the question which 
naturally suggests itseli—ought we to act upon the principle, venienti 
occurrite morbo; and are we justified, as a precaution against a danger, 
at present only hypothetical, in-India, in locking up an army in Africa? 

Let us now pass to the north-west frontier of India itself. 
Over-estimating, probably, our embarrassments, the Russian Govern- 
ment have dispatched a special agent to London. His mission, if 
successful, would completely set aside the joint Boundary Commis- 
sion, which Russia took a principal part in originating, although 
she has since left nothing undone to minimize its importance, and 
has been accompanied with the inevitable rumours of a Russian 
advance upon Herat. The selection of M. Lessar is significant. A 
Frenchman by birth, and an engineer in the Russian service, M. 
Lessar was nominated to General Zelenoy’s staff because of his 
intimate acquaintance with Central Asia, much of which had been 
gained while surveying the route for a railway from the Caspian to 
Herat. No doubt this knowledge will be turned to good account in 
his negotiations with the Foreign Office during the absence of the 
English experts with Sir Peter Lumsden. The general object of 
M. Lessar’s instructions is to claim the district between the Heri- 
Rud and Murghab rivers for Russia on geographical and ethno- 
logical grounds, conformably to the dictum of General Petroosevitch, 
that the capture of Merv would entail the incorporation of all 
Turcomania in the Czar’s empire. As yet M. Lessar’s representations 
have not had much effect, and he is awaiting further communications 
from his Government. 

The tract in question, Badghees, is inhabited by a mixed popula- 
tion, and stretches down almost to within sight of Herat. Its possessor 
would have every opportunity for establishing influence in that city, 
and accordingly the most recent Russian policy has been directed to 
prepare the way for its annexation. Her officers have been working 
steadily down the Heri-Rud, where they have seized Pul-i-Khatun 
this summer, south of the original frontier-line proposed from Sarakhs 
to the Oxus. They are also reported to have made a demonstration 
against the parallel point of Penjdeh on the Murghab, which is held 
by the Ameer’s outposts. The last move in the game, which fur- 
nished the pretext for M. Lessar’s mission, has been the acceptance 
of voluntary allegiance from some of the Sclavy Turcomans, who live 
in the east of the district, but whose camping-grounds pro- 
bably take them up to Penjdeh. It is contended that this allegi- 
ance can only be rendered effective if Russian authority is made 
co-extensive with the migrations of the Sclavs. On the other hand, 
if Her Majesty’s Government are going to stand by their agreement 
with Abdurrahman Khan “ to defend him against unprovoked aggres- 
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sion with men and money,” a Russian advance upon Penjdeh must 
be considered as definitely passing the line south of which Russia 
cannot be allowed to press. Badghees is an integral part of the 
Ameer’s dominions, and is controlled by his officers; there can be 
no complaint that the province is a lawless neighbourhood, for all 
accounts from Afghanistan show that, owing to the exhaustion of 
the clans and the consciousness of British support, the present Ameer 
has reduced the frontier tribes to an unusual state of discipline. 
Moreover, this aggression was anticipated at Cabul. In his corre- 
spondence with the Indian Governments, the Ameer explicitly 
mentions his apprehension of intrigues excited by Turcoman refugees 
in Badghees as necessary to a complete understanding of the terms of 
alliance. 

It is difficult to penetrate the mask which Russia throws over her 
movements in Central Asia. There seems no doubt, however, that 
besides her advance on Pul-i-Khatun, troops and field artillery have 
been lately concentrated at Merv. The alarmist rumours, however, 
which prevailed immediately on M. Lessar’s arrival have subsided. 
If this country adopts a vigorous attitude Russia is hardly likely to 
proceed to overt acts of hostility, though the indiscretion of her com- 
manders may at any moment bring on a collision With the Ameer’s 
troops. <A consideration of the military position of the Russian and 
Indian Governments will at once show that England is at any 
rate better prepared for the initial stages of an Asian struggle. At 
the present moment the Anglo-Indian forces in the Quetta district, 
including the Thob Valley column, number at least 20,000 effective 
men with thirty-two guns, behind whom there are the 6,000 men of 
the Scinde garrison, and the possibility of hurrying up men from 
Kurrachee. It is very unlikely that the troops at General Komaroff’s 
disposal are numerically stronger than the Quetta divisions. More- 
over, though Askabad is nearly 140 miles nearer Herat than Quetta, 
it has no railway communication with the distant Caspian, while the 
Quetta railway is nearly finished, and will unite with the Indus lines. 

The loyal offer of the Canadian and Australian colonists to aid the 
mother-country in Egypt with men and money has been received 
with enthusiasm by all classes. The moment was well chosen by the 
colonists, and the movement has unquestionably much political sig- 
nificance. It is proved to the world, in the most effectual manner, that 
England and her colonies, in spite of disputes and misunderstandings, 
are firmly united in aims and ideas. Australia was supposed to be smart- 
ing under a sense of neglect and official ill-treatment, but she has 
sunk all feelings of resentment in the presence of a common danger, 
and placed her military resources at England’s disposal. The force at 
Suakim will be genuinely representative. Greater Britain as well 
as Great Britain will advance to Berber. The usual complaint in past 
times has been that colonists have been too slow to recognise the 
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cardinal doctrine that one of the essential conditions of the respon- 
sible institutions they enjoy is the power and ability to defend them- 
selves. By their zeal and promptitude in offering voluntary assistance 
in an Imperial war begun by an Imperial Ministry, in which they 
have had no direct voice or representation, they have proved that they 
have passed the state of tutelage and nonage, and claim to be partners 
in the difficulties and dangers as well as the responsibilities, not 
simply of their own territories but of the Empire at large. The 
Colonial Council of Advice, as recommended by Earl Grey, was sus- 
pected by some to be an artful and elaborate political machine by 
means of which the colonists might put greater official pressure upon 
the Cabinet, and exact greater sacrifices of men and money from the 
parent State for purposes of their own aggrandisement. Such a narrow 
view of the functions of this Council and the intentions of the colonists 
has been completely dissipated by the burst of patriotism which has 
stirred Canada and Australia. The aid so freely and magnanimously 
proffered will be of no mean description. Should a colonial army 
corps of the various contingents be organized at Suakim, no fewer 
than two or three thousand men will co-operate with our regiments 
and the Indian contingent. With characteristic promptitude, New 
South Wales has offered to place her contingent of infantry and 
artillerymen at Suakim within thirty days. The Independence Belge 
sees in the movement a sign that Prince Bismarck’s colonial enter- 
prises have only ended in drawing closer the bonds between England 
and her colonies. His over-nice scrutiny of our colonial borders has 
deeply stirred the colonial spirit. However keenly the colonists 
have been vexed by the daches of the Colonial Office, they have still 
possessed enough of the ballast of patriotism to come forward and 
protest, in the most forcible way they could, against the isolation of 
England in Europe. There is, therefore, another recruiting ground 
for British forces outside the boundaries of the British islands, namely, 
in our numerous and rising settlements, and the world should take 
note of this fact. 

It is precisely the ordeal of war and of its hardship, which was 
required to give solidity and strength to the feeling of Imperial 
unity which seemed as random as an unemployed force in nature. 
This ordeal has come; it will be gallantly met, and will be productive 
of lasting and beneficial results. It is interesting at this present 
juncture to point out the contrast between the British ideas of 
colonisation and of a colonial empire and those of Germany. 
Germany may be said to have hardly begun her colonial empire. 
She is founding and protecting commercial houses in various parts of 
the world, but the terrors of conscription and the duties of military 
service at home hang over her colonists and act as a deterrent force 
upon her large colonising population asa body. England has in past 
time exacted no compulsory military service from her struggling com- 
munities of pioneers and settlers. On the contrary she has fought 
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battles and expended large sums of money on their behalf, not 
once, but repeatedly. The fullest local autonomy has been con- 
ceded to every settlement that was fit for it, and its career of deve- 
lopment has been uninterrupted. Now the colonists are strong and 
willing enough to return the compliment of help, and just as the 
services of one volunteer are worth those of a dozen pressed men, so 
the colonial corps at Suakim, although comparatively small, will be 
more valuable than larger bodies of unwilling conscripts dragged from 
across the seas to render burgher service. 

Viewed in one sense this Suakim expedition may lead to the deve- 
lopment of colonial and commercial extension. The tardy’determi- 
nation to lay down a permanent broad-gauge railway to Berber will 
bring Khartoum within easy distance of a base at the Red Sea. 
Khartoum, at the junction of the Blue and White Nile, must 
form an entrepdt for trade towards the equator past Gondokoro and 
on to the Lake country. The necessity therefore now forced by 
events upon the British nation, may lead them to take their legiti- 
mate and privileged position as pioneers of civilisation towards the 
equatorial regions of Africa. To hold Khartoum means therefore, 
not simply to strengthen our position on the Red Sea—a position 
which concerns our Pacific colonies as well as India most intimately 
—but also to secure the chief point in a commercial route. This 
route must in course of time be intersected by a line of commercial 
enterprise from the Congo on the West and Zanzibar on the East. 
The military necessity of temporarily occupying and providing after- 
wards, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, for the orderly government of 
Khartoum, may become a commercial opportunity. 

The mention of the Congo suggests the topic of the Berlin Confer- 
ence, which appears, after prolonged sittings, to have completed 
its labours. The Congo Free State is at length launched into 
existence, and has a free outlet to the sea, together with a coast-line 
extending northwards for forty miles. The embarrassing and ob- 
structive policy of Portugal threatened to render the proceedings of 
the Conference nugatory by asserting a claim to both sides of the 
Congo River at its mouth. Portuguese ‘custom-houses would have 
checked all commercial activity had they been allowed to be erected 
here, but pressure was brought to bear upon the representatives of that 
effete rule, which has done nothing for civilisation during the last 
four centuries, and Portugal was compelled to yield. She still 
possesses large tracts of country adjacent to the “ Free State ” terri- 
tory, and holds the south or left bank of the Congo as far as Nokki. 
Free trade, however, has a fair field, and England, as the great 
free-trading power of the world, should be satisfied. The fact of the 
Conference having been summoned at Berlin may be regarded by 
Some as a slight, more or less intentional, upon her position, but it 
must be recollected that England has shown herself backward and 
listless in advancing, with any official sanction, the cause of commer- 
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cial enterprise in equatorial Africa. When she had the chance some 
years ago of obtaining Mr.:Stanley’s services, she refused to take 
them. Subsequently, the terms of the Anglo-Portuguese treaty 
proved how incapable our Ministers were of approaching the whole 
question of the Congo trade in a broad and statesmanlike manner. 
This treaty lies in the limbo of things forgotten, and is a record of 
an abertive attempt to settle in a temporary and shifting way a 
matter of permanent and international importance. Prince Bismarck 
must be credited in his Conference scheme with definite principles 
and adistinct programme. Difficulties have been thrown in the way, 
and rivalries excited in the delicate task of defining the nature and 
application of sovereignty rights, but they have been met and disposed 
of in a satisfactory manner. England has gained little addition to 
her territory ; in fact, Liverpool merchants complain that their posi- 
tion at some points—for instance, Bolembo, in the Portuguese terri- 
tory north of the Congo mouth—has been considered too little ; but 
she has retained her hold upon the Lower Niger. She has gained 
in moral prestige by raising her voice against slavery, and pleading 
for the widest possible extension of the neutrality clauses, and her 
representatives, Sir E. Malet and Sir Travers Twiss, have proved 
themselves able exponents of international law. In fact, the conclu- 
sion of the whole Conference is, on the whole, favourable to England’s 
traditional policy abroad. The greatest possible compliment was paid 
to her when the presidency of the Free State was by express co.- 
sent reserved for an Englishman—the noble and chivalrous Gordon. 
It is bitter to reflect that the defender of Khartoum was never given 
the opportunity of enhancing the lustre of his wonderful career by 
the exercise of his administrative genius in so congenial a field as 
that afforded by the Congo Free State. 

The interruption of telegraphic communication vid Zanzibar and 
the East Coast of Africa has left us without recent news of affairs in 
Bechuanaland. En passant, the frequent break-down of this 
Eastern submarine cable might suggest the urgency of an alternative 
line by the West Coast of Africa. This latter line would be less 
liable to interception in case of war, and would probably cost less in 
maintenance than the present one, which has the difficulties of coral 
reefs to contend with. According, however, to the latest news there 
has been a very satisfactory interview between Sir Charles Warren 
and Mr. Kruger, the President of the Transvaal. Our representative 
has been firm and decisive in his attitude ; he has refused to listen to 
the claims of the freebooters, and his categorical answer to evasion is, 
“T will clear the country by force of arms.” This decision has had 
its due weight, and there is an agreement between Sir Charles Warren 
and the Transvaal officials on essential points. Mr. Kruger must 
feel that the young Republic has outraged the principles of justice 
and right, and has therefore forfeited confidence in the eyes of the 
civilised world. But can he control his burghers? That: is the 
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question ; and the answer is anxiously expected by those who know 
how strong the anarchical and turbulent element of the Transvaal is. 
The Boers may make the cause of the freebooters their own. They 
still rely upon the prestige gained at Langenek and Majuba Hill, and 
feel assured of the sympathy of the Freestaters and a certain amount 
of co-operation in the Cape Colony itself. But will they be so rash 
as to precipitate a race quarrel and bring prominently forward the 
great aud absorbing question as to whether British or Dutch are to 
guide the destinies of South Africa? The projects of Germany, which 
have not lost by interpretation, have created a little uneasiness in the 
breasts of the “ Africander”’ party—in short, they begin to feel that 
if England really left them to themselves, and evacuated her position 
in South Africa as the paramount power, some other European nation 
would step in. Then it would be no plain sailing for the patriot 
party, who would always have the trying difficulty of the native 
question in their midst out of which strangers and aliens would not 
scruple to make capital. Boers like neither Germans nor French, 
and any sympathy between Pretoria and Paris or Berlin is of an 
exceedingly artificial kind. Weighing the matter well, Boers may 
endorse the truth of Sir Bartle Frere’s remark, and agree with him 
that the little finger of a German bureaucracy may be heavier than 
the thigh of the British Colonial Office. Rumours are abroad that 
the Basutos are unsettled. The presence of the British forces has 
made the rebel chiefs, who have rendered a singularly meagre obedi- 
ence to their Administrator, Colonel Clarke, wonder whether a 
demonstration will be made against themselves and the terms of the 
Disarmament Act of 1878 enforced. The Basutos, however, need not 
fear ; their land is under direct Imperial control, and nothing would 
be done to irritate them needlessly. They are difficult to deal 
with; and their successful stand against the colonial forces in 
1880—83 has increased their self-respect and given an impulse to 
their patriotism. It is not probable that England would go to the 
trouble of reconquering them. Their territory was the scene of one of 
the philanthropic enterprises of the late General Gordon, who, in a 
characteristic fashion, wished to exchange his post as Commandant- 
General of the Colonial forces, to which he was appointed by the 
Scanlen Government in 1882, for that of a simple Resident, with a 
salary of £300 a year, and take up his quarters with the most rebel- 
lious and pugnacious chief of all, Masupha by name, with a view of 
converting him to the ways of peace. The story of the treachery of 
a Cape official, Sauer by name, and the imminent dangers which the 
intrepid “Chinese” Gordon encountered, forms one of the most 
remarkable episodes of the Basuto wars. 

The fact that Lord Rosebery has joined the Cabinet will be 
| hailed by all those who have long wished to see a greater official 
sympathy with the Imperial, and especially the colonial position of 
England. Day by day the area of England’s world-wide responsi- 
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bility seems to widen out. Her interests are affected in all those 
quarters where our European neighbours are exhibiting their new- 
born colonising crazes. There is especial need at the present moment 
for a vigilant Colonial Secretary who is firm in his dispatches to our 
European neighbours and sympathetic with our colonists. Mr. Cowen 
has lately expressed a doubt “whether the average British elector 
realised not only how our colossal possessions controlled domestic 
politics, but how largely they affected every-day life.” Mr. George 
Potter has repeated very nearly the same idea in letters and speeches. 
He is convinced “that the people of England are not sufficiently 
alive to the importance to their welfare of a steady development of 
the resources of our colonies and dependencies.” Lord Rosebery 
himself laid emphasis upon the supreme importance of the colonies to 
the working classes generally. Speaking at Aberdeen (September 12, 
1884) to the delegates of the Trades Union Congress, he observed that 
the colonial question in its broadest sense was more important than 
the franchise, and for this reason, that the franchise question could 
take care of itself and this question could not. As an advocate, 
therefore, of the supreme importance of drawing closer the ties 
between England and her colonies he will be a popular member of 
the Cabinet. Mr. Cowen is severe upon those whom he terms 
“the latter-day exponents of an emasculated Benthamism.” He 
observes that we are bound to them by the treble ties of race, 
religion, and interest, and, he might have added, of similar 
political institutions and the spirit of an identical civic freedom. 
Lord Rosebery is not likely to be a disciple of this “ emasculated 
Benthamism.” At Epsom (February, 1884) he joined issue with Mr. 
Bright, who called those who were desirous of joining the colonies 
closer to us advocates of “a childish and absurd” doctrine. This 
expression, to use Lord Rosebery’s own words, has rankled in his soul, 
and he proceeded to attack Mr. Bright’s three arguments against 
empire and the growth of the imperial idea. For, Mr. Bright said, 
first of all, all empires have fallen, therefore ours must fall too. 
Secondly, he argued that our dependencies might be as other Irelands 
if we tried to govern them in a more formal and direct way. To this 
Lord Rosebery answered that his great reason for wishing to associate 
with our colonies more closely was that he was unwilling to be left 
alone with Ireland. Mr. Bright’s third argument is founded on the 
difference that exists between the laws, especially those relating to 
commerce, of England and of her colonies. Still if England’s 
colonists cannot be all of them freetraders at present, there are 
certain topics upon which they can agree. Apparently they are 
agreed upon the important question of Imperial defence, and the 
presence of Australian-and Canadian volunteers in Egypt is the 
best evidence of this agreement. 


February 24, 1885. 
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